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A ssam is naturatty a bcauiiful iract of countiy^ and enjoys all the 
advantages requisite for rendering it one of the finest under the 
suTi:—though at present, owing to its very thinly populated state, 
by far the greater portion of it is allowed to run to waste with 
luxuriance of vegetation- Notwitlistanding, it occasionally presents 
a scenery comporable perhaps to the richest in the world. Its plains 
dcched with a ridt verdant robe, and abounding with numerous 
crystal streams, which winding along the ba^ of a group of beauti¬ 
fully wooded hills* covered to ihetr very summits with trees, inter¬ 
spersed with dark and deep glens, and heaving their swelling ridges 
into a bri^t blue sky, constitute altogether a scene of extraordinary 
magnificence and sublimity, and display a reguLarity and softness 
of feature that beggars description. On the other band, to such as 
find satisfaction in contemplating nature in her rudest and roost 
gigantic fomu. what an inexhaustible fund of delight is here ILke- 
srisc displayed! Mountains beyond mountains hurled, together In 
wild confusion, seem to the spectator like the wrecks of a ruined 
world; and whilst the eye is gratified with the pleasing panorama, 
a series of hills innumerable is presented to view, retiring far away 
in fine perspective, fill their blue conical summits arc relieved by 
the proud pinnacles of the Himalaya towering their lofty magazines 
of tempests and snow midway up to the vertex of the sky* and 
exbibifing scenes calculated to aiumate the mind with the sublimest 
senfimenis, and to awaken the most lofty recollections. 

W- Robimson 
1841 
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INTRODUCTION 
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Very UlUc tijss been writlcn on the tribal peoples of the north-east 
rroatier of India. In J. P* MiUs’s ethnographic bibliography of Assam 
only about one in ten of the items listed has anything to say about 
ihcm And these items are mostly artides or notes m pen<HhcaIs 
now impoBibfe lo Obtiim and diffiod. to comult. or Ihej are offiml 
publicatioM which have been indifferently priced. The few 
books of the early period, such as those by Robinson, Boiler and 
Dalton, are today coUector’s pieces. Yet these elusive records 
contain much that is of absorbing interest. 

In Ibis book, thetefoie. 1 present a seloctioa of passages ftoin 
the older literature, down to 1900. which has a bearing ^ ilw 
history, people and proWcnis of wlml is now known as the North- 
East Ftonliei Agency. These passages ate of unuauai 
they give us a picture of the country as it was before it had suffered 
any esiertuil influence, and although the reader may sometimes 
regret ihnt the writers did not use their opportunities for esact 
observation more fully, he must be thankful for what he has. He 
should remember that the administrators, soldiers, missionana 
and expUirere represented in these pages wera not anlhropologistB, 
Even Dalton was not an anthropologisl in the modem sense. T im 
infomiaUon it not always correct; it is sometimes heavily marked 
by personal bias; some of it is obviously guess-work. But they were 
fttsh to the country and their eyes were open: from them a general 
idea orwhai the tribal people were like sixty, eighty, a hundred or 
even a hundred nnd twenty years ago, does emerge, and despi e 
all the faults both of fact and of taste their work is of value to 
scholars and aditiinistriiEois alike. 

In contrast to both an earlier and a later age, ^ Euro^n 
travellers of the nineteenth century were under no iltoors alwut 
the Noble Savage; in the main their opinion of the tribes was a low 
one and their attitude was all too oflcn patronizing or scornful. In 
ISSS. declared a kading article in the Plonter of the day, tiw only 

XV 
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idea wliich most men Md, nviiii reference to the Jtjlis tind foresU 
[of Ai^sam)^ wti5 that they were the Habitat of savage tribes, whose 
bloody raids and thtev'ing fomys threatened serious danger to the 
cause of tea 

The people were not even mtere&tingt Lord Dalhousie pronounced 
the Ajssum frontier to be a bore, and e^'en as late a$ 1:911 we find 
the wife of on ofTioer attached to the Abor Expedition of that year 
expressing herself in a series of punsr 'It is stuA a bore that my 
husband has to go olT on that siUy Abor Expedition to h^t those 
stupid aborigines with their queer arboreal habits/^ 

Even the serious writers toot (he same view. Butler declares 
that the troops of hl^ command * wish for nothing better than an 
opportunity of contending with (he Singphos. or Indeed with any 
of their Irendierous neighbours (whom they hold in the utmost 
coniempij Tn s ftiir battle in the open country'. He speaks of (he 
"genera! dcgcncTacy^ of the Assamese people who are emacialed 
by their prcdiloclton for the"pernicious opiate", opitim^ even (hough 
under British rule *we may yet regard Assam as a rising country'. 
He calls the Khamptis 'a divoonletited, restless* intriguing tribe’: 
the Singphos arc *a rude treacherous people'; the Abors are *as void 
of delicacy as they are of cleanliness*! the Hogas arc "a very un* 
civilized race, ivith darit complexions^ athletic dnewy fmcica, 
hideously wild and ugly vif;agcs* reckless of human line*. Among 
Such, says Butler m 1847, wc might reasonably expect missionary 
zeal would be most sticocssfuL For the hist eight yean, howcvxsr. 
two or three American Baptist missionaries had in vain endeavoured 
to awake in them a «nse of the saving virtue of Christianity, 

Rowlatt, who explored the Mishmi hills in 1844, describes the 
Mishmis as 'disgustingly dirty; with the exceptioo of a few of the 
Chiefs, they are seldom washed from one year’s end to another. 
They seem to have but a very faint idea of any religion*, M’Coish* 
who iiHduded a chapter on the hiU tribes in his Topography o/Assarti 
(1S37H says of the Miris that (heir manners and habits are ‘wild 
and barbarous and their person^ filthy and squalid\ Robinson, 
though he spsiks^well of ihc Abors, describes iht Dallas as having 
ugly countenances and a 'somcwliai ferodoos* appearance. The 
Wish mis are ‘m general excessively niifiy*. Beresford epeaks of the 

I' P- MJCIjngion, On thif Track qJ the Abar v, 
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Abon av * truculent and aggressive . - . liJte all savages, the only 
bw they know or recognize is iliat of fortsc and in ite ability of 
awarding prompt and speedy punishments^ 

Even J. F. NcedJmaj. who was once criticized by authority for 
allowing himself to be ‘cheeked by the men and pulled about by ihc 
young women % spoke on occasion in the most unc 4 jnipUnienb.Ty 
terms of his people. ‘Notwithstanding that they [the Abors] are 
most hospitable/ he writes in ISSfi, ‘their manner is so rough and 
they are so provokingly impcrtincfil timmcanincty^ I admtu for it is 
nothing but ignorance, coupled with self'Conceittdncss, that makes 
them so) and Eamiliar, as likewise possessed of such raonkey-like 
inquisitiveness^ that their society very soon pall* upon onCj, especially 
after the first novelty of being amongst them Itas wom off Tliey 
arc 80 e^:eessively suspicious too, that one shirks even asking them 
questions about their maimers and customs, except in the most 
casual manner/ He also calls the Mishrois ‘ treacherous and cowardly 
curs'j they arc *hlusicring’ and leniency is as little understood by 
this tribe ‘as by any other siitularJy uncivilized and savage'* 

Da]ton's attitude, however, b very differenh and he foreshadows 
the new attitude of respect, mterest and ufTcoiion that in the main 
governs the relations of iiicraies and prt-iiterates in the modem 
world* Not only does he never speak of the tribal people with 
contempt or scorn, but he never misses an upportimity of recording 
instances in Lhdr favour* Even Lite Chulikatn Mishmis, to whom he 
gjve^ a bad character {adding, however, that ’1 would not ventnre 
to have done so on any authoriLy but tlicir owii^. Itave many virtues 
and are the ‘most ingenious of the family'. He is impressed by the 
‘practical utility' of the Abor donniiory and by 'the ready alacrity 
and good feeling and discipline' of iu memben. Of Miri irVOfncn he 
says that they make faithful and obedient wives and cheerfully bear 
the hard burden imposed upon them* The Tanacs tApa Tanb) 
amkc war both efTcctually and lioaoumbly, ^ghting only men and 
inJLcting no injury whatever on norKombntants* ‘ ff this be true,' 
adds QoJtaa, ' the Tanae may claini a hearing as the most humane 
of balligcrcnts at the next Iiiiernaiional Congress/ 

Unhappily, such an attitude rore and a luck of sympathy 
with the people accounts for many inismkes of the earlier WTiLers, 
In na field arc our old records more imperfect than in that of 
religion, Wc must remember that it was not easy, at that datc^ for 
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the majority of Europdin officers to (akt seriously aijy tcHgion 
other than theu: own, Tlic outlook of Sir James Johnstone, as 
expressed in his book My Experiences in Afampur uwJ the 
Hills (1896), is typical ^" T strongly urged the advisability of estabb'sh- 
ing a regular sysiem of education, including religious instruction, 
under a competent clergyman of the Churob of England. I pomted 
out that the Nagas had no religion; that they were highly jntelligent 
and capable of rooeiving civiliiatioii: that with U the> isoufd want 
a religion* and that we mighl as well give thein our own, and make 
them in LfiLs way a source of strength, by thus mutually attaching 
them to us/ Daltna also did his ulmost to aid Christian missions 
among the Kols, when he was Commissioner of Chola Nagpur, 
his argument being, lo Johostone says, 'ihai they wanted a religioo, 
and that were they Cbristians, they would be a valuable counterpoise 
in lime of trouble to the vast non-Christian population of Bihor. 
In the same way it cannot be doubted Lhat a large population of 
Christian liillmeu between As^m and Dumta would be a valuable 
prop to the State, ’ 

This beliet that the tribal people of Assnnt had ^no reljgioT] or 
alternatively that Tvhat religion they had was (bs Butler said of the 
Singphos) *a mixture of all the various idolatiics and superstitiDos' 
ever invented, did not encourage onbiused and sdeniific inquiry* 
Thus even Dalton says that ^ the rcligioo of the Mishmis is confined 
to the propitiation of demons', and of the Chulikatas be observes, 
*1 hav^ met with no people so cntirtly devoid of religious feding 
as are the Chiilikatas* J had long conversations on the subj^t with 
several of the Chiefs, and they utterly rejected all notions of a 
future state or of immortality of any kindOf tho Miris he dcglorcs 
that 'the religious observances of the Miris are confined to the 
slaughter of animnls in the name of the sylvan spirits and vatidna* 
tion by the examination of tho entrails of birds'. Of the Nagas be 
says, ‘they have no temples and no priests, and I never heard of 
any form of worship amongst them, but I do not doubt that they 
sacrifice and observe omens like other tribes*. 

Yet this was not the last word of the older writers and a fine 
passage by T. H, Lewin* written in 1869, aiiiidpmcs the attitude 
and policy of modem India: 

This 1 say, let us not govern these hiiJs for ourselves, but ad- 
mmtster the country for the welfibcing and happiness of the people 
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dwelling therein. What h wanted here is not measures, but a mac. 
place over them ac officer gified with the pow-cr of rule, not a mere 
cog in the great wheel of government, but otte tolcninl of the failitigs 
of his fellow'Creatures and yet prompt to see and recognize in them 
the touch of nature that makes the whole world kin, af>l to enter 
into new trains of ihou^t and to modify and adopt id^, tml 
cautious in offending national preiudice. Under a guidance like t^, 
let the people by slow degree civilize themselves. With education 
open to them and yet moving undfir thpir owti laws and cusiomE> 
they will turn out not debased and miniature cpitornes of English¬ 
men, but a new and noble type of God's crcatiires. 


n 

On the whole, very liiUe is known about the men whose writiogs 
arc reproduced in this book : only two of them find a place in the 
Dlciwiuiry Qf Natioiml Biograp/yf, and \ have had to collect what 
infornmuoti there is from chance references in Journals and occa¬ 
sional autobiographical passageSn The following notes, scanty as 
they arc, will however give some idea of who our authors were and 
what they did. 


John Buffer 

John Butler, author of A Sketch of A^ant and Tyovets aitd 
Advemura in the Frovbwe of Assam Srrmg a Residence of Fourteen 
Years (1B55), hrst vtsJied Assam in 1837, when be spent three 
months at Godpara. He was a soldier, belonging to the 5Stb Hcgi- 
ment of the Bengal Native fnfantty, and m November 1840 ho wns 
appointed second-in-command of the Assam Light Infantry. His 
journey from Calcutta to the desolate and remote' station of 
Saikwa took no less than skty-hve days, of which thirty*sevcn. were 
spent travelling up-stream to Gauhati. ‘the metropolis of Assam*. 
On this second visit, Butler found that Gauhati had been greatly 
improved; roads bad been made, many brick bungalows had been 
erected, the jungle had been cleared, w hile * the view of the river, 
the iskniJs, temples, and verdant foliage of the trees* nMde the 
place 'one of the most picturesque scenes to be met with in India*. 
From Gauhaii he travelled in a canoe (formed of a single tree 
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hollowed out and propelled by eighteen ‘merry paddlers*) up the 
Brahmaputra to Saikwa, ‘the north-eastern frontier military post 
in Upper Assam*. Saikua had been establtshod in 1839 after the 
station of Sadiya on the opposite bank had been surprised and 
burnt in a tribal attack. Here at Saikwa the Light Infantry was 
posted ‘to aflford protection to the Tea Gardens from the sudden 
aggressions of the numerous wild, fierce, border tribes*. 

Here Butler settled down in a mat-and-grass cottage plastered 
with mud *in comfort and solitariness*. He had many adventures; 
one night his house was invaded by a great python, and he was 
constantly in trouble with the Brahmaputra. 

His slay did not, however, last very long, for in the following year 
he was appointed to the civil branch of the service as an Assistant 
to the Agent to the Governor-General, Nonh-East Frontier; and 
after a residence of about three years in Lower Assam, in the month 
of February 1S44 he was placed in charge of the hill tribes subject 
to the Political Agent of Upper Assam. Now again he had to go 
to Saikwa, this time with his family, and in June of that year his 
house was washed away by the * merciless river*. But Butler was 
never left in one place for long; indeed, as he says, ‘during a period 
of twenty-seven years* service it has seldom been my lot to enjoy, 
at one place, an undisturbed residence of more than a few months*, 
and the ‘perpetual motion* in which he lived now took him to 
Nowgong in charge of the Cachar Levy. In 1846-7 he visited the 
Naga Hills and received tribute of ivory and hand-woven cloth 
from the Angamis who look solemn oaths to slop their raids on the 
viUages of the plains, and in 1848 he again visited Khonoma. He 
founded a small Levy Post and a market at Samaguting and opened 
cart-tracks to Dimapur. He came to the opinion, however, that 
Government should abandon any attempt to administer the hills, 
considering that official intervenuon in internal disputes had been 
a failure, and for a time his advice was followed, though a different 
policy was, of course, adopted after a few years. 

Butler, in the fashion of the day, describes Assam as ‘a wild, 
uncivilized, foreign land* and he su^ests that ‘to those accustomed 
only to the comforts of civilized life, or to the traveller who is 
indilfercnt to the beauties of sccnciy, the monotony, silence and 
bneliness of the vast forests of Assam will present few features of 
attraction*. But Butler clearly was attracted by this wild country. 
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especiAlly by its people, and he wrote his first book * to make Assam 
better known, to remove some prejudices against it, and preserve 
the memory of many remarkable scenes*. 

Butler was evidently what w’c would now call a character . 
Wherever he went he carried with him two glass windows, one for 
a sitting-room and another for a bedroom, which he used to insert 
in the reed walls of the thatched houses which were usually allotted 
to him. Once, finding himself being carried down the Brahmaputra 
in the middle of the night with only one servant to attend him. he 
was not dismayed but hastily donned hh red woollen nightcap and 
a pea-coat, seized a paddle and rowed most heartily until the skin 
peeled off his hands. Many other adventures make entertaining 

reading. 

Major Butler retired in 1865. His son. also a John Butler, became 
Deputy Commissioner of the Naga Hills and was killed in a Lhota 
Naga ambuscade in 1875. 


T. T. Cooper 

Thomas Thornvill Cooper, from whose book, iVcw Routes ft^ 
Commerce: T)te \fishmee Hills, a number of extracts are given in 
Chapters XI and XII, has been described as ‘one of the most adven¬ 
turous of rnodem English travellers*. He was born in 1839, the son 
of a coalfiiter and shipowner, and from his boyhood showed a 
desire for travel While still in his teens he svas sent on a sea-voyage 
to Australia for the good of his health, and on the way the crew 
mutinied; young Thomas, pistol in hand, mounted guard over the 
captain*s cabin. In Australia he made several journeys into the 
interior and thought of settling down permanently there. But in 
1859 he came to India and wus employed by the mercantile firm 
of Arbuthnol and Company in Madras. This, however, was far too 
tame for his adventurous spirit, and after two years he resigned from 
his position, visited Sind and Bombay, and finally found himself in 
Rangoon. 

He learnt Burmese, but even now could not settle down and in 
1863 went to Shanghai to join a brother who was in business 
there. He was almost immediately involved in a rebellion and had 
to help in the protection of the dty against the Taiping insurgcols. 
The problem of expanding trade now became an urgent one, and 
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at the age of only twenty-nine Cooper was invited by the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce lo attempt to travel through Tibet to India. 
At the beginning of 1868, therefore, he left Hankow for Batang, 
whence he hoped to reach the first point on the Lohil Brahmaputra 
in eight days. The Chinese authorities, however, refused to let him 
procee^ and he went instead south to Bhamo, reaching Tse-ku, a 
splendid achievement for that period. Here he was less than a 
hundred nules from Munchi on the Upper Irrawaddy, which had 
been vtsiled by Wilcox in 1826. 

He now ran into serious trouble, for on passing W'eisi-Fu, he was 
prevented from going further by a tribal Chief, and had to return 
to the dly, where he was imprisoned for five weeks by the local 
authorities on suspicion of being involved in a rebellion at that tinw* 
in progress in Yunnan. For a while he lay under the threat of death, 
but in August was permitted to depart. He had now been eight 
months on his journey, but it was not until the middle of November 
that he finally came back to Hankow. He returned to England and 
wrote an account of his adventures in his excellent book A Pioneer 
of Commerce. 

In 1869, Cooper decided to try again. He had failed to reach 
India from China; he would now try to reach China from India. 
In October 1869. accordingly, he set out from Sadiya and worked 
up the Brahmaputra to a village called Prun, some twenty miles 
from Rima. But here again he was greeted with determined opposi* 
tion and was compelled lo return. It b thb journey which he des* 
cribes in hb New Routes for Commerce^ which contains u number 
of shrewd observations on Mishmi and Khampti life. 

Later, he went again to Rangoon and was appointed Political 
Agent at Bhamo. But he was soon compelled by ill health to return 
to England, where he was attached to the India Office. In 1876 
he was sent lo India with dbpatches for the Viceroy and was soon 
afterwards re-appointed PoUlical Agent at Bhamo. Captain Gill, 
who w'as received here by Cooper after hb remarkable expedition 
through China, describes their meeting in his book The River of 
Golden Sand. Only a year later, while stiU under forty years of age. 
Cooper was murdered at Bhamo in August 1878 by a sepoy in revenge 
for some minor punishment. 

Cooper, says the Dictionary of National Biography^ from which 
many of the above facts arc taken, was a ’man of great physical 
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powers and was endowed wilh ihc calm courage essential for a 
successful traveller. Under a somewhat reserved demeanour he 
possessed a warm and generous nature, and won the regard and 
affection of all who knew him by his singleness of heart and his 
unaifocted modesty*. 


E. T. Dalton 

Of all the works on the North-East Frontier written during the 
last century, there can be no doubt that pride of place must be ^ven 
to the thirty-five pages on the subject in Dalton's great Drscriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal, and to the remarkable ‘lithograph portraiu 
copied from photographs* with which the book is adorned. 

Edward Tuitc Dalton was bom in 1815 and in due course joined 
the Bengal Staff Corps, of which he was a colonel in 1872 and a 
major-general three years before his death on the 30th of December 
1880. His name appears but seldom in the histories, but we know 
that in 1845 he visited the hills in the neighbourhood of the Subansiri 
River, that he went to Membu in the Abor country in 1855, and 
that about the same time he was having official dealings with the 
Singphos. In 1851 he was Political Assistant Commissioner in charge 
of Kamrup and wrote in that year for the Asiatic Society on the 
'Mahapurushyas, a sect of Assamese Vaishnavas*, in which he 
praises the 'general respectability and iniclligcnoc of the disciples*, 
and gives an interesting and sirnpathctic account of Sri Sankardeo. 
A little later he wrote on the ruined temples of Assam. 

In 1855 Dalton was Principal Assistant to the Governor-General’s 
Agent in .\ssam. Three years later he was transferred to Chota 
Nagpur as Commissioner of the area and took part in an expedition 
to put down a rising in Palamau. He also accompanied the Field 
Force against the Singhbhum rebels in 1858-9. His period of duty 
in this part of India was as fruitful as his years in Assam, for some 
of the best passages in his book deal wilh the Juangs, Uos and 
Santab. 

The Descriptive Ethnology was a direct se^uel to the Ethnological 
Congress which was proposed early in 1866 to be held in Calcutta. 
The Congress, which was to have been an adjunct to a general 
industrial exhibition, was dropped on account of the practical 
difiiculties of bringing the ‘strange shy creatures’, the tribesmen 
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of the hills, 10 a great dty. The Comniissioncr of Assam stated his 
conviction that c^en twenty lypiqa) 'spednicns of the hilj uibes of 
bis province^ could not be conveyed to Calcutta and back at anv 
Umc of the year ^without casualties that the greatest enthusiast for 
ajithropologkal research would sluink from encountering’. If mry 
of the more independent tribes were to die on ihc uav. ‘it miEhl 
lead ID inconvenient pomical consequences \ ^ 

Itefore the ^heme had been dropped, however, the Government 
ol Bengal and rhe Supreme Government had called on all local 
authorities to tumhk complete lists of the various races to be found 
wtlhin their jurisdktions, and Dalton was asked to edit this infortna- 
tion and to draw up a ^dcstriprive catalogue* which would sm-e 
as a guide to the ethnological exhrhiUon. Dalton, however, found 
that there was insufficient material ever for a catalogue and it waa 
ihcfl suggested ihai he should vmte an account of ah the tribal 
pwplcs of what was then ‘Bengal’ and which tneJuded .Aosatn and 
Chola Nagpur, ’iliemost interesting fields ofresearcli in nil Benraf 
Many ^ons assisted Dalton in this project, and in panieular h^ 
was aole to collect a few photographs taken for the London Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1362. A Dr B. Simpson, 'one of the most successful of 
Indian photogTaphers*. was deputed lo the valley of the Brahraa- 
pulra, that most prolific of elhnographitsl fields*, lo take photo- 
graphs, while the skill of Dr Brown, Political Agent at Mnninar 

was abo utilized for iUusttatioiis of Manipuris and ihe neighbour- 
mg inbes, ^ 

For the publicauon of the work, the Government of Bengal 
contributed a sum of Rs lO.OTO-an enormous sura for ihose days 
-^d the hook was printed under the direction of the Council of 
the Asiauc ^leiy of Bengal, which from the first had done every, 
tmug possible to cncomragie the projccL 

Dalton ciaims lliat ho was hirasetf responsible for ibe nocuraev 
of a large proportion of the descriptions given. Unhappily a number 
or h« raMusenpt tour diaries perished ‘during (he mutinies-, and 
It ts doubly unfortunate Ihnt these were the earlier diaries, referring 
o h|S travels in Assam, as s result of which his notices of some of 
th^ssam tribes ‘were not as fuR ns he should like to have made 

Dalton's work did not escape criticism, ft « curiou,. moreov^, 
that It was not reviewed by any of the journals of the day, not even 
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by- ihe Amiquary or tlic JountnJ pf tht A^atic Society of 

BettgoL Captain John BuQer* of the author of A Sketch of 
Assam, was particularly critical aod in a diary of March 1«73 he 
writes; 

Amused myscirby readina sonic of Daltao's wtrrk on the EUino- 
logy of Bengat and was much surpriseJ lo find that the Jetterprosa, 
at events as far as the Naga Tribes are concerned, h not in 
my humble opinion wortJt very much and yet this h the very portion 
of the book for the accuracy of which he slates in his preface ihai 
he hjmseir Js alone responsible. It seems strange that he should not 
apparently ever have considered it worth his while to refer to any 
of the Frontier Officers in Assam, for I notice that although he 
«>acludes his preface with a long ilsi of officers to whom he is 
indebted for their contributions, tlicre is not a single Msam Officer 
among the list 

Captain Butler also questioned the identification of some of the 
illustrations, though these were not those reproduced in this book, 
ft is a pity that Qutler did not elaborate his critkisms, for to say that 
a book U *101 'worth very much' does not lead us anywhere. It is 
true that thihon borrowed freely from his predecessors; that in 
some he was writing up material gathered a quarter of a 

century earlier; and that in hia day there w-cre few anthropological 
precedents to follow' and no anthropological training to be had. 
But his sympathy, his observation, and above all the elegance and 
purity of his style rcuder his book one of the outstanding achieST* 
ments of the anthropology of India. 

/, Errol Gray 

J. Errol Gray was a tea planter who was interested in extending 
the trade of Assam beyond the frontier. In i39I he w as invited by 
the Government of India to explore the Bor Khampti country in 
a semi-offidal capacity on their behalf, and on the 24Lh of November 
1892 he left Saikwa in an attempt lo cross into western China 
through the mountains first explored by Wilcox in 1827, and later 
by Woodthor 7 >e and MacGregor in 1884—5. But Gmy went further 
than any of his predccessom, croi^sing the Nam-Kiu and entering 
the valley of the Tisang, an important affinent of the Irrawaddy. 

Gray travelled unarmed and with a comparatively small party of 
thirty-eight Khast and eight Khampti porters, two mili tary sturveyora 
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and one private servant. His diary b one of the mcrsi interesting of 
the early unvd documents, and is enlivened by a controversy 
between himself and J. F, Needham about the behaviour of a 
Singpho Chieftain named Nmgro who. annoyed at not receiving a 
political present, seems to have done all he could to hamper Giayb 
progress. Gray retumed to Sadiya on the 13rd of April 1893. 

Although part of Gray's journey was beyond the frontier of what 
is now the North^Fast Frontier Agency, some of his most interesting 
observ'aiioiLs were made within the Indian border, and his occoiuit 
of the Singphos is of special value. 

Gray traveled hard and his relations with the people were friendly, 
though his journey was overshadowed by the behaviour of Ningro 
which led him to exclaim: *There h no getting to ihe bottom of a 
Singpho/ 

WWlam Grlj^th 

Dr WjJIUm Griffitli, «.d.. was bora in IS 10 aud died at 

an early age iu 1845. He came to India in 1833 as an Assisiam 
Surgeon on the Madras establishment of the Fast India Companv. 
But he was essentially a hoianist and a few years later be w^cut with 
Dr MacCIelland, the geologist^ to explore Assam witli tlie special 
aim of developing the cultivation of tea. Tliis gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity to make the expeditions for which bis name became rightly 
famous. Id 1836 he went into the Mishmi Hilb ^from the debouch¬ 
ing of the LohU to about ten miles east of the Chal urns’. He explored 
the tracts between Sadiya and Ava and once marched right through 
from Assam to Ava and Rangaont He fell ill and was given an 
opportunJiy to recuperate as sorgeon to the Bhutan Embassy, On 
his way to Bhutan he visited the Khasl Hills. He also travelled to 
Khorassan and Afghauisian. In iS43 he took charge of the Botanic 
Cardens at Calcutta. He was a great collector, a daring traveller, 
bravely endured many hardships and tUncsses, but he had a very 
bad temper. He has been called 'the acutest botanUl who ever 
visited India’* His diary of the visit to the Mishml Hills, from which 
wc i|uoie. first appeared in the Jmtr/tu! of thu Asiafic Sdcw/y of 
Bengjt for 1837. After his deatlu there was published in Calcutta a 
laj^ book of some 550 pages in which his friend MacCldlaod 
edited the many Journals he had kept of his iravds in Assam, 
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Burma^ Bhutan and Afghanistan. Atthough ihf inter^l of Uiis work 
is largely batanical* ii ton tains rcfctrnccs lo the Khasis^ Singphos, 
MLshinis and Kanyaks^ 


Faih^t Krick 

Father Nichobs Michael Krick^ who, with his friend Father 
Bourri, was murdered in Ociobcr 1&54 in The Mishmj HjJis^ was 
bom in ISIS at Lixheim in France, so that he viu.s only tliirty'live at 
the time of his dtaih* After entering the priesthood and becoming 
a member of Ehc SochHS ths Mi'jJMjrtJ £>mnr^i*/er, he came to India 
in 1S50 as Superior of the South Tibetan Mission, and proceeded to 
Gaiihati on the banks of llic Brahmaputra with the intention of 
making his way into Tibet through the Mishmi Hills, He was not 
the irst, even nt this early date, lo think of doing $0^ though the 
reports he must have heard at Csuhad can hardly have been 
encouraging. Thirty years earlier, a soldier, Lieutenant Burton, had 
reported that the Misbmis *were very averse to retxivc strangers \ 
In i 827, Wilcox made liis way into the Miju couD<ry* as far as the 
point ‘where the Brahnmputra after Bowing nearly due soutli front 
Tibet suddenly changes its course and flows in a westerly' direction'* 
but the noiorioiis Chief Jingsha forced him to netreat* Tcn years later, 
Grifiith succeeded in penciratlng as far as the village of Ohatum on 
the Lohit. but was unable to enter Ihe Miju hills. In 1845 Rowlatt 
went up the Du river as far as Tuppang, where he met a number 
of Tibetans. Early in i84H* a Hindu asoeijc* Parmajnand AcharyR* 
whose name may be remembered wiLti the Christian ascetics who 
suffered after him, was killed by Miju followers of Jmgsha. 

Fallier Krick* however, was undisnmyed, and alone and on foot, 
with his cross* his flute; sextant and medEmnC'Cbc^, w'orked his 
way up the Brahmaputra and part of the Lohit- At Saikwa he 
obtained the services of a Khumpti Chief as guide and pressed on 
IhroDgh the ‘rugged* grand but uncultured' mountains of the Mijus. 
After passing through the friendly villages* so Dalton idls us, he 
appears to have been guided so as to avoid the hostile clans* but 
on passing near the home of the formidable iingaha, n young girl 
significantly pointed out to him the spot where the pilgrim from 
India had not long before been massacred* and initmated that a like 
fate awaited him if he were caught. 
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However, FaUier Knot sucoeeded in reaching the Tibetan seitJe* 
mcni of Oijfliong, and was well received there* and was able to go 
forward to Sommen or Samar* in a wd I-watered and wcH-cuhlvated 
vflJJcy not far from Rima, a small Tibetan adminisLrativo centre. 
Ali went well at lint, but presently Lhe Father's re!;ouncos were 
exhausted and Lhe people once tbe novdty of his arrival was over, 
were not indioed to sappori lirm graluiiously and he was asked 
to leave the country. On the way back* he stopped at Jlngsha^s 
tillage, tvhere he wus ruuglily treaiol, but was foitunaiety able lo 
cure a sick member of the faimiy and was allowed to leave without 
ijijujy*. 

After returning to the plains. Father Krick paid a visit to Membu, 
an important village of the Padam Abors, and then in January tS54 
he SCI out again for Tibet* lids time accompanied by Father Bo urn, 
and, escorted hy a friendly MishmJ Chief* reachi Samar within 
seven months. The travellers successfully crossed the pass at the 
head of the valley to Zayul, but had to turn back from Makonglang 
as the wither was against them and their Mishmi guides refused 
to go Turtfrer. They returned down the Du river and went up the 
Tdlit instead* 

Lfnhappily, the Fathers managed to offend a powerful Digant 
Mishmi Chief* w hose name b spdi variously in the records as Kaisa, 
Kuheshu and Kai-ee-shn, Tliis was not, appareniiy* Lhdr fault. 
They had invited Kaisa to take ihem over the Tho Chu Pass and 
had promised him money and guns as reward. But another Chief 
dooblc^ossed Kaisa and got the reward instead, at the same lime 
ensuring that the Fathers did not pay the expected friendly visit 
to Kaisii's house. The angry Chief followed the Fathers into Tibet 
and killed them as they came up the Tcllu path by the mouth of 
the Tho Chti* He carried off UieiT property and took thdr Singpho 
servant as a slave. 

Tlie foaowiog year, under orders from Lord Dalhousic, a small 
party of the Assam Light Infantry', with Khampii volunteers and 
porim, !od by Lieutenant F, G, Eden, set om from Sadiya. Tor 
eight days,' says Mackenzie, 'this little band pressed on by forced 
marches, swinging across daugcrous torrents on bridges of single 
cljrabing for hours at a time without water and tn bitter cold, 
till in the grey dawn oi a misty morning Kaisa was surprised and 
captured in his village on the Du, hb elder som slain in open fight. 
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h[& people dispersed and Ibe murdered Frenctimcn to the rutl 
svenged.' Koisa was tried and hanged ai Dibrugarh H^alton says 
it ivns Calcutta, but appears to be mistaken), but not before he 
had tilled Iwo of the guards who were waiehing him in the jail. 

Father Krick’s own account of his first Tibetan journey and his 
visit to the Abor Hills was pabhihed in Paris with the title R^hiion 
d’lm Vttyagr au Tilvi in I&54. The parts of it retaliug to the Abore 
were translated ml a English and published in the Janmal of i fie 
Asiar{c 5ori*'ry of tkitgal for 1913* and selections from this arc 
reproduced later rn tills book* 

In this relation Father Krick reveals himseJf Jis a witty* kindly 
person, a keen observer* a vivid and entertiLiJiing ivr/ter, and a twan 
of unusual devotion and coumge* 

Father Krick claims Itmt be w'as the first person to pcnctmte Into 
die Abor country^ although severat agents of the East Itidiu Com- 
pany had tried to do so. For the Padams were not atixious to rozeive 
visitors* especialty English visitors. If once we olbw^ EngiishTnen to 
enter our country, they said, they are sure to have ao army at their 
hceJs- Father Krick eotertuios himsdf over his cfFons to prove that 
he is a perfectly good FfCJicbman* a priest with no territorial ambi¬ 
tions, who has nothing to do with the English. But in tribal opinion, 
he obscri.'es* ’ any white skin, any nose somewhat protruding* is of 
English make’* 

Father Krick was not oomcct in supposing himself to be the first 
fordgner to visit the Abor area* Bedford and Wilcox were there in 
1825-6* and in 1847 there had been a friendly conference of Padams 
and British Officers. But he was correct in siressing the tension 
belwecn the Abors and Government* for from 1850 onw'ards tl^cre 
were a number of outrages and putiiilve expeditions. 11 is curious 
tliat in 1855* only iwo y«ars after Father Krick, Colonel Dalton 
should ha^■e visiied Membu in the company of Lieutenant Eden* 
He Juts left an account of h which differs in several particulars from 
dial of the priest. 

Father Krick was evidently a very human as well as a very 
courageous person. When wc read his summary of the character 
of his hosts (and Ms impressions are far more sympathetic ifmn 
those of many of his contemporuiie^) wc cannot help suspecting 
that he himself had the ^amc son of virtues* ' The Padum,' he says, 
"is very active* jolly* a lover of freed urn and independence* generous* 
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nDble-heaited* plain-spoken, more honest than Ihe average Oriental, 
not ovct-tiiodenitc in eating arid drtnkin^, at least a{ iar &s {quantity 
is concQned,.,. He seems lo possess much of the child‘a simpliciljv 
and Membu is undoubtedly less corrupt than Paris/ 

J. f, Seedham 

J* F. Needham had the unique distiucUon of so^ng for no less 
than tuenty-ihree ycais in Sadiya. Belonging originally to ihc Bengal 
Police, he was posted lo Assam as Assistant Political Officer in 
Sadlya in JH52 and did not leave the place until the end of (MS. 
In time he came to be regarded as the earliest of the advisers to 
Government on tribal affairs. He made many expediiions, though 
not so many as he desired, for he was considered rather too adven¬ 
turous he had a dash , u was said^^nd a litlle too free with the 
people. In 18S5-^ he visited the Mishini Hilts and nearly reached 
Rima, travelling without escort and following the route of Fathers 
Krick and Bourn who had been murdered in ihc 2ayu] VaBey 
thirty years before. The following year he visited the Hukong Valley, 
In 1891 he crossed the Ralkoi Range to Burma. Iq 1S93 he wxnt as 
Political OQiccr with the military expedition into the Abor 
and was blamed for a lack of foreiight and a spirit of over-coofidenoe 
which led to the disastrous massacre at Bordak, In 1899, he ugaia 
accompanied an expediUon (the Bcbejiya Mlshmi Expedition) which 
came in for severe criticism, this time from Lord Curzon himself, 
though he himself was praised. * 

Needham was a voluminous, lively and carelcjs writer* The 
reports on his various expeditions are always worth reading* He 
was interested in linguistics and wrote outline grnmmans of the 
languages spoken by the Sadiya Miris, the Srngphos. the Khamptis 
of the Sadiya area, and he made brief studies of the Dlgaru and 
Moshang Naga vocabularies. 

Robittso/j 

William Robinson, an educationalist of the Gauhati Govern¬ 
ment Seminary, pubtishaJ hia first work on Assam in 1841, In the 
fashion of the day it had a long and sonorous riUc: Dis^tipifve 
Account o/Asam: uitb a sketch of the Local Geography, atui a concise 
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History of The Tea-Plant of Asant: to which isadded^ a Short Account 
of the Seighbourhtg Tribes, exhibiting their History, Manners and 
Customs. Robinson vnery interested in philology, and during 
the next fifteen years he published, on each occasion in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a series of articles on the Abor, 
Khampti, Konyak, Singpho, Dafla and Mishmi languages. 

The Descriptive Account is well written and its picture of the 
frontier tribes is lively and informative, though most of Robinson’s 
contemporaries were probably more interested in his chapter on tea, 
that ’polyandrous plant of the natural order Temstioinicae’. Indeed 
Robinson declares in his preface that the subject is one of acknow> 
lodged interest ‘The daily increasing importance of Asam, and the 
conspicuous position it begins to hold as the scene of great com> 
mercial advantages to British India* reader an account of the 
province a 'great desideratum*. 

But Robinson’s literary objective was not merely to bring ‘this 
highly valuable province into more general notice*. Should his book 
'even in the most distant manner lead to an improvement in the 
moral, as well as the tempmal condition of the people, he will 
consider the labour bestowed on it, more than repaid'. The Des¬ 
criptive Accoimt is, in fact, one of the first of the gazetteers; it 
devotes chapters to climate and to the effect of dimaie on man, to 
geology, botany and zoology, to histoncal and political geography, 
to productive industry and to the dvil and social state of the 
Assamese. The hill tribes are discussed in a separate and final section. 

Robinson’s knowledge was fullest for the Mishmis and Nagas. 
Except for a brief account of the KJiasts and Goros. he confines 
himself largely to the frontier tribes. He frankly admits his ignor* 
anoe, however, and indeed the general ignorance, of such tribes as 
the Akas, and he has likewise little to tell us of the Daffas. 

R. Wilcox 

R. Wilcox carried out a number of surveys in Assam during the 
four years 1825 to 1828 and gave an account of them in a Memoir 
which was published in the 17th volume of Asiatic Researches (1832). 
This was reprinted in Selections from the Records of the Bengal 
Secretarial, No. 23, in 1855. Wilcox was an intrepid explorer and 
in his 1826 expedition succeeded in penetrating the Mishmi country 
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three-quarters of the way to Rima; fifty years later Cooper d\4 not 
get so far* Sir James Jofmstone describe (lim thus: 

Wilcox was one of the gbnts of oJd^ men who with limited 
resources did a vast umount of work among wild people and said 
iiitle aboLi it, belfig contented with doing their duty* In 
accompanied by Lieutenant Burton* and ten men belonging to the 
Sudya Khampiis (Shims)* he penetrated to the Bor Khamptts* 
country, far beyond otir borders, an exploit not repeated till after 
our annexation of Upper Bumiah. 


Ilf 

In editing these extracts I have preserved as far as possible the 
onginal spelling, c%en though this results ja many inconsistendei, 
and punctuation in order to emphasize the fact that they come 
from another age, which looked on tribal people with a diffcrcni 
eye to ours* Very few of our writers rndniged in the luxury offoot- 
n oteSj and I have ti ol i ncluded j ny of the originials i all footirotes 
should* therefore, be regarded as my own contribution. 

Some confusion may be caused by the indiscriminate use of 
tribal names by the earlier writers, who used woids like *Abor' 
or 'Naga" oi if they meant ‘hillman" or *tribcsma^ 1 ^ Tim h 
specially tree of the word *Naga^ which they applied to a number 
of tribes which we do not cliusify as Nagn today. 

I must express my obligation to the BtbfwgtOfhy qf Effrnahgy 
q^Ass^jTJi compiled in 1952 by J* P. Mills* on which I have inevitably 
drawn in the compilation of the select book-list at the end of this 
volume, 1 repeived every possible assistance from my friend B, S. 
Kesavan. Librarian of the National Library* and his staff, and from 
L. N. Chokravoriy. I am grateful to the Asiatte Society for permis* 
lion to reprint the extract from Fa titer Krick’s writings* translated 
into English by Father GiJIe, which appeared in the Jaurrml of the 
A^iat^c S&ciity of Bengal in 1913. 


V.E. 


Shillong 
Ocioher 1955 
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PREGNANT WITH SILVER, PERFUMED 
W I T H T E A 

(L M'Coah, Topogr^iphy a/^isstiTTi^ fS37, pp. I32L) 

Few nations bordciing upon the Britiab dominioiw in fndia ajc 
less generally knoiMi than, those mhabitbg the e^ttrune N* E, 
Frontier of Bengal: and yet, in a commercial, a statisjicaJ, or a 
political point of ^iew, no country is more important* There our 
icf/iloty of Assam is situated in almost immediate contact with 
the empires of China and Ava, being separated from each by a 
narrow bdi of mountainous country, possessed by barbarous tribes 
of independent savages, and capable of being crossed over in the 
present stale of communicadon in ten or twdvc days. From this 
mountain range, navigable branches of the great rivers of Nankin, 
of Cambodia, of Martaban, of Ava, and of Assam derive their 
origin, and appear designed by nature as the great highways of 
commerce between the oatiorK of Ultra Gangetk Asia, In that 
quarter, our formidable neighbours, the Burmese, have been 
accustomed to make their inroads into Assam; there, In the menl of 
hoslUilies, they are certain to attempt it again; and there, in case 
of its ever becoming necessary to take vengeance on the Chinese, 
an armed force ciubarking on the Brahmaputm, could be speedily 
marched across the intervening country to the banks of the greatest 
rivers of Chuia, which would conducl them through the very centre 
of the celestial empire to the ocean. 

This beautiful tract of country, though thinly populated by 
straggling hordes of barbarians and allowed to lie profitless in 
impenetrable jungle, enjoys all the qualities requisite for rendering 
it one of the finest in the world. Its climate is cold, healthy, and 
congenial to European constitutions; its numerous ctysial $treams 
abound in gold dust, and rnasses of the solid metal; iu motuitains 
arc pregnant with precious iionej and silver: its atmosphere is 
perfumed with lea growing wild and luxuriantly; and its soil js so 
well adapted to all Jcinds of agricultural purposes, that it might be 

J 
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oofjvert^ into one continued ^rden of silk^ and cotton^ co^ee, 
and sugar^ and tea, over an extent of nutny hundred cmles^ 


2 

THE GRAND FIELD OF INQUIRY AND 
INTEREST 

(Jm B. Ncufvillc, On the Gcagrajfhy ami Fapidtitiau af Assam^ I82S) 

The existence of a, very targe river calted the Sri Lohit, (or sacred 
stream) running at the back of the mouniainous ranges, appears 
to be too genemUy asserted to be altogether void of faundalion, 
but T am totatly unable to asccitiim the direction of its course,, and 
can only reconcile the contradictory accounts by supposing it to 
separate into two branches uking opposite channels' one of these 
Hewing from East to WesE is said to discharge its wateta into the 
DihoDg^ periodically with the rainy season, and the arguments 
in favour of this statement are supported by very strong data. The 
opening in (he mountainous ranges through which the Dibong 
issues, is sufhcieniiy defined to authorize the opimoD of its being 
the channel of a river, and that iherc is a cammunication with the 
plains of the North, as has been show^n by faiaL expertence. 

in tile reign of Hsjeswar, hide more Iban half a century ago, a 
stkiden and overwhelming flood poured from the Dihong, inundating 
the whole country, and sweeping away, with a resistless torreni, 
whole ^Tliflgcs, and even districts: such is described to have been 
its violence, Ibai Ihe general features of the country, and the course 
of the river, were materially altered by ti. This flood continued fur 
about fifteen days, during which time various agricultura] and; 
household rniptcmcnis, elephant trappings, and numerous article^ 
belonging to a race, evidently social and civilized, of posioral ani 
agricultural habits, were washed down in the stream, ^ 

This circumstance, which docs not seem to admit of any doubu 
must establish satisfactorily the existence of a passage from ihj 
North to a stream connected with the Brahmaputra, and its comniji 
nkailop, either percpnia]!. periodiciil, or occasional, with u cemsy 
derabte river of Lbc northern plains. All the accounts received bft 
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mc» concur in cabling this river the Sri Lohiu tImL it ili 
uriiEiiial rise frotn the upper or inaccessible Brahmakund, (as 
record< 5 d in ilicLr sacred iraditions,) at the same ipot with the Buri 
Lohit, or Brahmaputra, it must be a stream of great importance, 
as It is familiar lo ail the various tribes with whom I have held 
intercjoursc. The Diliong River, therefore, as bcin|! supposed to 
unite with it, I caiisider as the point of keenest interest in the extent 
sion of geographical knowledge. 

The post of Sadiya is nearly encircled, at a distance of from 
thirty to fifty miles, hy lines of tnoujHaiiis, behind which are more 
lofty ranges covered with clcroal snow—-from which the Dihong 
and Oibong Rivera flow from the North* the Lohii East, and the 
Tbeinga and Now Dihing* more to the southward, where the hills 
decrease in height, and present Ihe pass to Ava. 

The portion of hills of the lower ranges* between the heads of 
the Dihong and Dibong, I have already described us the territory 
of the Abon* more to the eastward of them* on the line of hills 
iocluding the opening of the BTshmakund* is the district of Mishinis, 
another numerous hill tribe, dUTering only in name trom the others. 

Beyond this mountainous region extends the grand field of 
inquiry and interest, if any credit be due to the opinion univetsaliy 
prevalent here respecting the nations inhabiting those tract!** The 
country to the eastward of Bhol, and the northward oJ Sadiya, 
extending on the plain beyond the mountains, is said to be possessed 
by a powerful nation called Knlitas, or Ivultas, who are described 
as having aituined a high degree of advanocmcnl and civili;£utioni 
equal to any of the nations of the East. The power, dominion, 
and resources of the Kulta Raja are stated to exceed by far those of 
Assam, under its most flourishing circumstances, and in former 
times, a comnaunicatLon appears to have been kept up between the 
States, now long discontinued. 

To this nation arc auributed the implements of husbandry and 
dr^mestic life, washed down by ihe flood of the Dihong before 
mentioned. Of their poculior habits and rdigion, nothing is know'n, 
though they are considered to be Hindus, a eircumsianoe w^htch, 
from their iocali^, I think most unlikely, and in alJ probability 
arising merely from some fancied analogy of sound, the word 
K.oiiia being used in Assamese to signify the Rhaet caste. There 
said to be an entrance to this country from Upper Assam* by a 
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Mtural tunnd under ibe mountains; but such is obvtouiJy fabuJous, 
at Jeasi to the assumed extent. All accounts agree in stating, that a 
colony of Assamese, under two sons of a Bara Gohdn. about eight 
gcnwiions back, took refuge in the country of the KoUtas, on the 
banks of the Sri Lohit, whence, till within about two hundred years, 
they, m intervals, maintained a correspondence with the parent 
state. They were hospitably received by the Kulta Raja, who assigned 
lands to them for a settlement, and they had naturalized and inter- 
m^cd with the inhabitants. Since that period, however, no trace 
aihw of them, or of the Kulias. had been found until the flood of 
the Dihong exhibited marks of their existence, or of that of a nation 
resembling them in an acquaintance with the useful arts. 

The plain to the eastward of the Kulta country, beyond the 
^shmis. IS wdl known as the country of the Lama, or the Yam 
5inh Raja, a naUon also independent, and said to be frequenUy 
engaged in hostiUty with Kultas. The inhabitants arc described as a 
warUkc ^uestrian race, clothed something after the European 
m^cr. in trousers and quilted jackets, and celebrated for their 

'*'**«" « » the Lama country, through the 

Mishmi hiUs. a little to the northward of the Brahmakund, a journey 
of twenty days, which was described by a man who accomoUshed 
It ID seventeen: it is practicable only to a mountaineer, and appears 
to present almost insuperable difikmliies. He states, that on two 
^lOM. the traveller is obliged to swing himself across precipices 
by the hands and feet, on a rope of cane stretched from rock to 
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A VERY EXTENSIVE FORTRESS 

f H- Vetch,* Political Agent, Upper Assam, in a letter dated 3fd 

January Ih48) 


It may noi here be aIio*«her oui of place, or uninteitsUng to you 
my observing that a more inlimate acquaintance with Border 


* Lu«r Gcdci^, Hatton Vclch founded the cantomiwm at Dibnuuli and 
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tribes may lead to the discovery of antiquities now hid in the jungle 
which may throw light on the early History of Assam at present 
so involved in obscurity. For in my late tour, in company with 
Major Hannay and Captain E. F. Smith, we visited the ruins of 
what appeared to be a very extensive Fortress, situated between 
the gorges of the Dikrong and Dihong Rivers, about twenty-four 
miles North of Suddyah. Want of time, and the thick jungles with 
which these ruins were so over-grown, prevented our exploring more 
than a part of the walls which we traced for several hundred yards, 
and which appeared to encircle some low hills and tableland abutting 
from the mountains. The walls were of no great height, but in a 
wonderful state of preser\'ation, and consisted of from six to nine 
courses of hewn stone (chiefly granite) surmounted by a breastwork 
of excellent bricks loopholed, but without any binding of cement 
Tradition assigns to this Fort the name of Bishuck, while another 
extensive Fon, some miles to the eastward, is said to be that of 
Sissoopaul; the former the brother of Rukmuine, and the latter her 
betrothed, as also cousin of Krishna, who carried her off. If this 
tradition can be relied on, it would make these ruins of great 
antiquity, but to whatsoever age they belong, they must, I think, 
be prior to the .Ahum conquest of Assam. If inferences can be 
drawn from the form of the stones and style of ardiitccture. it 
probably belongs to the same era as the copper temple, a small 
square building of granite (the roof of which was formerly sheathed 
with copper) situated on a rivulet which falls into a branch of the 
Digaroo River, and which was for the first time visited by any 
European about two years ago, when 1 went there on my way to 
the Bnihmakund. 

When up the Dihong, we heard of a temple or some other 
building surrounded by a tank or canal, which was said to 
have been discovered by some Khanyans when out elephant- 
hunting, but (ff which they could give no very particular account, 
as they could not approach the building for the water with 
which it was surrounded, and its existence yet remains to be fully 
ascertained. 

The remains pf a stone temple have lately been discovered at the 
foot of the Abor Hills near the gorge of the Sisec River, and from 
the carving on some of the stones brought to me, it would appear 
to be of Boodhist origin. 
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THE BRAKMAKUND 

(J. Bcdrortf, in the Governnie/it Ga^eire, 2bt Scpicmber Hi26) 

After £omc indTectu^l uttempiii to open & pas^sn^e lo the &uppi:>5ed 
head of ihc river, the Deo Pani, or Brahmatund, ihc divine water, 
or wdl of Brahma, which it wns known was not remote;, and after 
some imsuccossfuj elTons to reach the villages, the smoke of which 
was perMpublc on the neighbouring htlh, a oommunioition was 
at lest effected with the Meeshmees of Dilli, il village of about 
a day^s journey from the left bank, as wdl as ,*ith the Gaum or 
Chief of the village near the Bmhmakund, in whose company a 
visit paid to the reservoir on the 4th of April. This edehmted 
reservoir is on the left bank of the river? it ts formed bv a projecting 
rock, which runs up the river nearly parallel to the bank and forms 
B gom-sired pool that receives two or three small rills from the 
hills immediately above it, \Vhen seen from the land side, by w hich 
It is approached, the rock has. much the appearance of an old 
gothic rum, and a chasm about half way up, which resembles a 
carved window, assists the simiUiude. Ai the foot of the rock is a 
rude stone scatr the ascent b narrow, and choked with jungle. Half 
way up b another kind of scat, in a niche or fi&surc. where offerinn 
are made, Stiil higlier up, from a tabular ledge of ihc rock, a fine 
view u obtained of the Kund, the river, and the neighbouring hills 
Access to the sifoimit, which resemWes gothic pirmados and smies* 
j rrnpracticable. The summit is caiJlcd the Deo Bari or 

dwethng of the deity. From the rock the descent leads across a 
of glen, m ^e ^ttom of which is the large reservoir, to the oppotite 
mainland, in the ascent of which is a small resenoir, about three 
feet in diameter, which is fed by 3 riU of beauUfuUy dear water and 
then ^urs its surplus into its more cjtteasivc neighbour below. The 
^rge Kund IS about evenly f«i long by thirty wide. Besides Brahma^ 
kund and Deo Pam. the place b also termed Pnibhu Kuthar. in 
fusion to the legend of Parasurama having opened a passage 
for the Brahmapuua through Ihe hilh with a blow of his 
or axe. 
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THE MOUNT A JN SCENEftY OF SADFYA 

I R. Wilco)£t ' Mcniorr of a Survey of Assacn and the neighbouring 
Counlfie^^ executed in iSZS-^-T-K'^ Asiatic Researches^ Vol. XVQ, 

m2} 

The mouniain secner)' of Sadiya would form a noble subject for a 
j:iatiorama« though the distance of the hills t$ rather too great for 
the larger features required in a detached picture. To the south the 
high Naga HilH bordering Assam beyond the Eton Dihing lift their 
heads above the tree jungle of the opposite bank of the Brahma¬ 
putra; to the west and souUi-wcsi the ranges arc too dbtant to 
be visible: but in the north-west they rise to a considerable height, 
where the mountatn Reging of the Abon towers above the Pasi 
village: thence there h a sudden laLI, and in the opening of the 
Dihong the hills diminish to a comparatively small size* over which, 
however, a diisier of rcnmrlcablc peaks, clothed in heavy snow, are 
occasionally to be seen in the very clear weather cf the winter 
months, hearing about 310'. or nearly tiorth-wcsL They arc evidently 
soutlt of the Dihong in ks course from west to east, and are very 
distant. On the opposite side of ihe bants rises a conical mountain 
(which at the mouth of the Dihong. and in the river, forms a most 
conspicuous object). The Abors call it Rcgam, and declare that it 
is the residence of a sylvan deity. The range continues round to the 
north, overtopped near Regam by a high-peaked ridge of six or 
seven thousand foe: high, retaining its snowy covering only during 
the colder months. Nearly north the lops are sometiincs to be 
distinguished of a range at a considerable distance, wliicb, from 
more favourable points of view, is seen to be n continued line of 
heavy snow> The opening of the Dihong is marked by a correspond¬ 
ing fall of the hills immediately to the nonh. Turning to the north- 
cast a more interesting group presents itself The lirsi and highest 
in the horizon is the turret-form, to which we liive given the name 
of Sadiya Peak; its base extends to the Dibong on the left, and to 
tlie right ll covers a considerable extent, allowing a more distant 
claw of mountains lo peep above its sloping sides. The next is the 
huge ihree^pcaked mountain culled Thigriiheya by the Meeshmees, 
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a magnificent object from iht lingubf outline, k is succeeded by 
a wall always sireaked Wiiih the pure white of its beautiful mantle, 
after one or two minor yet intemsting peaks. TluitJmttieya, a high 
round-backed ridge, rises high above the ranges near the Kimd. 
or Prabhu Kuthar. Thtne is then a fall, but the gap is Med with 
mountains low in appearance, because they arc distant, and the 
chanad of tlie river is not there as has been supposed, though that 
is the place of its issue to the plains, but in fact winds round the 
group situated in this gap and running first to the north*west till 
it washes the base of Thmhulheya; it then traverses back to the 
southward, fminediaicly to the cast the ranges at the distance of 
forty ■'five miles arc high, and snow is seen oa some of them through¬ 
out the cold season, but the last peak in that direction is Iht lofricst 
to be seen (of those whose heights have been ascertained)r and so 
romarkablc and magnificent a tower it is, that it has bm ever 
known amongsi us by the name gf Beacon, and it has been seen 
at the distance of one hundred and thirty miles. Turret Peak is also 
remarkable near to Thathurheya in the horizon, but distant—that 
it ought not to be forgotien. Beyond Beacon, or Dapha Bhum as 
it IS called by the Singfoe, the lofty mountains suddenly retrograde 
to a coustderablc dbtance, and form a deep basin, the southcrti 
and eastern sides of which are alone visible: through the ceniie of 

this basin the Dihong winds, having its sources in the most distant 
point 
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TRADE WITH TIBET 

(A. Mnckcn^e, Haiory, IS84. pp. 15 f.) 

Manv miercsting facts regarding the state of commercial inters 
course between Assam and Thibet are coilecied by Pemberton in 
his Report on the North-East Frontier. Tlierc we find quoted the 
fallowing dcscriprioti of the trade as given by Hamilion: 'At a 
place caflod Chotma, two months" Journey from Lassa. on the 
confines of the two Slates, there is a man established, and on the 
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Assam sid* ihere is a s i miTar mart at Gecgunshur, distant foiif tnitcs 
from Chouna. An annujt] camvan repairs from Lassa to Choun&i, 
conducted by about 20 persons^ com;eying silver bullion lo the 
amount of about one lath of rupees, and a considerable quantity 
of rock salt for sale to ihc Assam merchaofs at Geegunshur, to 
which place the latter bring rice, which is imported imo Thibet 
from Assam in large quantities; Titssa doth^ a kind of coarse sEk 
cloth, manuTaciuted by the Native women in Assam from the queen 
downwards; iron and lac found in Assam, and other skins* buffalo 
homs. pearis, and oomis, first imponed from Bengal;" In IfiOS this 
trade amounted in value to two lakhs of rupees, even although 
Assam was then iLself in a most imseLtled state. The imports from 
Thibet* in the shape of woolkns, gold dust, salt, musk, horses, 
chowries, itrtd Chinese silks, wcfC especially noticeable. The pro¬ 
tracted troubles of Assam ultimately affected the traffic, but even 
in the year before the Burmese invasion, the Lassa merchants were 
said to have brought down gold amounting in value to Rs 70,000, 
The Burmese occupation put a stop to this annual fair for a time. 
In 1SJ3 a successful attempt was made to revive it by Lieutenant 
Rutherford, who then had charge of DurrunE- Of all this trade the 
Kurlapara Dwar is the prindpal channcL Udalgin is now the place 
where the fair is held, and a very interrsting spectacle may he seen 
there annuaUy. Traders from all parts of Thibet, from Lassa and 
places cast, west, and even north of it are prosem m crowds, some 
of them dad in Chinese dresses, using Chinese implements, and 
iooktng to all intents Chinese. Many have their families with them, 
and carry their goods on siurdy ponies, of which some hundreds are 
brought down to the fair yearly. In 1052 the Goventmenl sanctioned 
a proposal lo move the rile of the gathering to Mungledye which 
wav expected to be more convenient for the Bengal and Assam, 
traders. It was found, however, that such a change would not be 
popular. The hBE caravans would not venrure so far into the plains, 
and existing arrangements were left undisturbed. 
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HISTORICAL PRELUDE 


(A- Miickcnrjc* ISSni, pp. SB ff. and 91 If*) 

I first to itcittcf a group of Naga^ living on tlii^ northern slopes 
of the Parkoi mountains with whom we first came in oonmot abotii 
183^4 In the corre^pondertoe of that period regarding the Singpho 
Chief* the Duffn Gam, mention is made of raids committed upon 
villages under our proiecrirm by Nagas of the Upper Fatkoi Hills: 
The iirst impression among our local ofTicers was that we had now 
in this quarter to reckon upon frequent incursiorts by Nagas ns 
well as by hostile Stngphoi and Burmese: and orders were given 
by Government to retaliate sharply and severely upon all viUages 
concerned in such, outrages. But it was shortly afterwards discovered 
that these Magas were iheniselves most peaceably inclined* and that 
if any of our villages had been attacked b) them, it was only in 
mistaken retaiiation for WTongs done lo the Naga tribes by Singphos 
either of Assam or Burma. The Singphos seem in fact to have 
sought by cooque&t of the Nagas to supply the dehciency of slave 
labour following on tlic anneTiation of Assam. In 1S37 when a party 
of British ofhceis was sent across the Patkot to negotiate with 
Burma regarding the Duffa Gam* they encountered a war party 
of Stngphos fresh from the sack of Naga settlements and dragging 
along gangs of captives. In those days wc considered all upon this 
frontier that was not Burmese to be actual British territory, and 
onr olSccrs had no scruples about inicifcring to deliver the Nuga 
captives. Subsequentiy it was proposed to give permanent protection 
to these Naga clans by establishing a post under a European officer 
on ihe upper waters of the Bori Dching. IL was hoped that such 
an officer would he able to take efficient political charge of all this 
Singpho-Nuga truct. The Government, however, felt doubtful of 
the expediency of assuming active charge of this sparsely-peopled 
wilderness; and indicated its preference for the pbn of deputing 
an officer from headquarters occasionally to visit the tribes and 

IS 
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settle disputes as they arose. A runitcT scries of Smgpho outrages 
shoniy after led to the temporary occupation of a military station 
on ihc Bori Dohing and to the deputation of Captnin Hannoy to 
report more fully as to wliar was feasible to give protection to the 
Naga tribes. But the result of his inquiries was to show that Govern¬ 
ment had taken the correct view, mid that, unless the Nagss would 
remove their settlements within the circle of our posts we could 
afford Ehem no ctTectual protection. Their conununitics were few' 
in number and reckoned in all at uuder 5,000 souls. To protect by 
military defences a mountain teiritorj ninety miles Imig by forty 
miles deep inhabked by such a mere handful of people was clearly 
more than Government was wamttted in attempting. 

From this point the notices of these Patkoi Nagas arc few and 
unimportant, and in later years their very existence seems to have 
been lost sight of or to have been confusedly merged in that of the 
greater tribes to the west who are ord inar ily communicated with 
ihtough the oiTicials of Seebsaugor, At any rale in J87t the Deputy 
Ccwnmlssioncr of Luckimpore repurling specially on the Nagas of 
his district stated their numbers at 14,333 living in 2,865 houses 
and belonging to seven different dans, but the names of the dans 
as given by him are certainly mmt of them narncs of Seebsaiigcr 
dans, viz, Namsingia, Bordwaria. Dadum, Juboku, Banfera, 
Toopigonuja, and Holagonuja. The fact is Lliat the Eastern dan* 
of the Seebsaugor Nagas trade holh with that district and with 
Luckimpore, 

The tribes occupying the low hilU lo the south of the Seebsaugor 
district have been in dose communication with our local olTiccrs 
ever since the fiat annexation of Assam. The .Assamese Government 
had at times indeed claimed them as its subjects, and Purundcr Sing 
is known to have asserted successfully hfs right to shnre with the 
Nagas the produce of the sail manufacture of the lower bills. The 
hill Chiefs, when the Native Government was strong, came down 
annually bringing gifts, that may perhups have been considered to 
be tribute- tl lias in nacl been conjectured that the inhabitants of 
tills tract are descended from settlements of hill mercenaries of 
various tribes planted here by the ancient Ahom Kings, and the 
variety of the irtbal dlalnscLs is iidduced to support this iheory. How ¬ 
ever that may be. It is certain that several of the Chiefs had received 
grants of kfiais or lands, and of bheets or tjAhing waters on the 
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and enjoyed axsi^ments of puikx Like the ordiiuiry Assamese 
oobiUly* 

The tract occupied by the clans of whom we Jiavc any knowledge 
may be taken to extend back for thirty miles from ihe frontier of 
Seebsaugor to the Paikoi Range, and to run for sixty miles froirt 
caii to west. The tribes in this tract art icmiod Boree or dependent: 
beyond them in the recesses of the Paikoi ore many Abor or in- 
depeodent clans, of whom we know little save from some one or 
other of them occasmnally figuring in a raid. The Abor trade is 
chiefly conducted through the medium of the Boiee olansK which 
last, in spite of tbeir Lille, are really more powerful ihao those 
beyond them. 

iti ihc >em 1840-4 our dealings with the Boras villages became 
more direct and InUmata^ Captam BrodiCi then PrtndpaJ Assistant 
to the Govcrnor'-Generar& Agent, drew attention to the fact that 
the perpetual quurFEh subsisting between the difTerent viRages and 
clans showed a dangerous tendency to boil overt ^ it were, into 
the plains, where our revenue-paying villages olTered themselves a 
tempting prey to savages already armed for intemedne sttifCr and 
w hen jn fi gh iing bunjcjur not very particular as to the precise direc¬ 
tion of their raids. Brodic, therefore, suggcsicd tbai he should be 
allowed to faring them ail under formal agreement to the British 
Govemmeul. and exact a small annual tribute as token of submis^ 
iion, and the course of events led very shortly to the acceptance of 
his proposals. 

From the records of 1G:4(> it appears that the Nagas living near 
Jaipur, the Namsang, Pam Dwar, and Bor Dwar Nagas, lived 
chiefly by manufacturing sail, which they retailed to the people of 
the plains. There w^cre in the lower hilk dghty-dve salt w'ells in all 
of which the Government was allow'ed to be absolute owner of 
only three, enjoying merely a right to a certain number of flues or 
fire-ftlaces at each of the others. These [ighis Purunder Singh had 
regularly asserted, but our officers hod contented themselves with 
levying a duty of twenty per cent on all salt brought down to the 
legubr markets for sale. Early in 1841 the Government abolished 
these duties, thereby giving a great stimulus to the intercourse 
between the Nagas and the plains, 

A missionary. Mr Bronson, had for some years resided among 
the tribes, leaching them Christianity and the an of cultivating tea. 
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The Govemor-dencrurt Agenl thought $o highly of ihii gcmilemitn s 
work, that he asked Govcmmcni to give Rs 100 a month towards 
his Naca schools. Government, however, at this time ihought Jt 
improper to give dineei aid to miisioiu, even w hen working oinong 
savage tribes* forg^tling perhaps that it had made grants in lfi2® 
to the Garo missions with very fair results, but it agreed to pa^^ 
for a year any small sums shown in the Agent^s ooniingcnt ball and 
not exceeding a monthly laas^num of Rs 100, Tor objects of 
pniolical utility cormected wiih the improvement of ihc Naga 
country, and spent with, the view of Jeading it;, population into 
habits of industry'. The mission school was kept up tilJ Mr Bronson 
was compeEed. by iiltiess, to leave the place. While ic lasted it wus 
very Successful, as many Chiefs of the eastern tribes sent their sons 
to him for insiructton, Jt is mtenesting to note that Mr Bronson, 
who knew these Naps better than any European before or iince, 
was all in favour of Brodic^s plans of direct and active control. He 
reported that the onl>^ cTcci of our tadt suirendcr of our rights in 
the salt mines had been to make the tribes Independent and insolent 
as they had never been before. His prognostications were certainly 
supported by subsequent events, for in March 1J14I the Nagas of 
Tecroo and Kapung Dwart attacked a parry of Assamese on the 
road to Borhnth; and the Chiefs refused to attend when summoned 
to explain their conduct. Guards had therefore to be posted to close 
the pas^ to trade and so to werec the hJlimcn into submifisinn. 
This being done during the mins, when there is httic tmflic between 
hill and plain, had not much elTect, and b the cold weather Brodic 
was ordered to enter the hitk with a party of troops to compel all 
the Chiefs to enter into tneagemenis, such OS had already been 
taken by a few of the duns, binding them to keep the peace towaids 
one another and towards our subjects. 

In January 1342 Captain Brodie began his tour for the pacifica¬ 
tion of the Naga Fronttcr between the Dikho and the Son Dihing. 
He found in this tract ten diflerent clans-^ 
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The Mooloonis Raja, head of the Teroo Dwar* was the most 
powerful of 1 /h: Naga Chiefs, and ifjc Changaoi Raja, ofNamsang; 
ranked next to him. To the latter all the Na^as from the Dikho to 
Jaipur paid tribute. 

Brodie look engagements from all the Chiefs to abstain from 
outrages in liic plains, to be responsible far the anrrender oroflenders 
wiiliin the limits of their Dwars* to disooniinue hosUlities with other 
tribes, leaving Government to punish an> attaoks made on them, 
and, to abstain from importing Kaga children as slaves 

to British territory. All existing feuds he settled The villages in 
these ports were found situated on high hills surrounded by ditches 
and barricades indiotting an ever present fear of attack. Each 
village had a large building or mitrutig, wher? hung a hoDow two 
that was beaten to give the okmi of an enemy^s approach. In ihc 
moruitgs Ihc skulls of slain foes were also fcepr. In one iwrmg 
Brodie counted 130 of the^e trophies. The arms used were spear. 
tloo, and woss-bow. AJI Jhe men went nearly naked, a thin niiian 
passed twice round the loins being the prwailing fashion among 
a large section of the people. The Chiefs were distinguished by 
girdles of brass-plates. Au Assamese, Nccranyc I>eka Phokon 
who had been nn omocr under Raja Punindcr, gave much assLstance 
to Br^ie in his tour, and was made Superintendent of the Naga 
Frontier on Rs 30 a month. The whole population was estimated at 
between 40,t)00 and 50,000. 

The agreements thus accepted by the Chiefs were not in cver>^ case 
or nit at once successful in preventing raids by subordinate sections 
of inbes. Jn November 1K42 the Khettree Nagas, a clan ownine 
some son of feahy to the Chongnoi Raja, attacked a friendly 
villa^, and when Captain Brodie, auosdcd by the Namsang and 
Bor Dwar Nagas, to whom the village belonged, went up to inquire 
into matters, they ev^ attacked himi and he was compelled to retire 
till troops came to his assistance. The Khettrees then deserted their 
village and withdrew to the inner hills. 

In January 1844 Captain Brodec made a tour through the wcsictd 
dans lying between the Dikho and the Doyeng, His report meniioas 
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in detail the villages visited and gives ihe uUe of Chief v> ihe bend 
of cadi; but from other papers it would appear that on this side 
the tribes arranged tbeI^5e^ve3 in six groups; the Namsangia tnot 
the same as the Namsangks of the cast)^ with four villages; the 
Dopdaria. with twdvc vAIages; the Channgaya or Asringaya* with 
sbi villages: the Hatheegurhiya,^ with seven villages; the Doycaglya 
or Torphaib. with eleven villages; and the Fatuhalis, with ten 
villages. The Famhatias and Doyengiyas are dcseiibod as brandies 
of the Uiota Naga tribe. No InformaLioa Is given by Brodie as EO the 
probable strength of these western dans, tic was met on his tour 
by the Chief of the Seema Nagas> a powerful clan of the inner hills^ 
ruling over fourteen villages* who desired lo open a trade with the 
plains; and be obiained a certain amaimL of mfonnation regarding 
tlje names of various .Abor communities* of which we hear nothing 
nowadays. They ore probably now known under other appellations. 
Generally he remarked that the Bofce Nagas xo the cast of thcDikho 
seemed more powerful than Ihose to the west, and were more under 
a settled form of government by Chiefs.. They hdd also appaicnUy 
a somewhat elective control over the Abor tribei of the intaior—a 
state of things which did not obtatn between the Dikho and the 
Doyen g The western communities were found to be disorganized 
and democratic* and their principal men bdng ordinarily drunk 
had no authority in the villages, and could not be trusted. Still 
Brodie cherished hopes that* ' though no absolute conUdence could 
be placed on such vile people as the Nagas ** the arrangfiments made 
by him. and which were similiir to (base cjfectcd in the eastern 
tract, would prevent their disturbing the j^ce of the plains. 

To each of the Dwats in dm quarter was attached a Kotokie or 
clan representative to be the channel of communication bctweoti 
the Government und the tribe ordinarily using that Dwar. These 
men were paid by a rembsion of the poll tax. and under our revenue 
system received a remission on their land equal to the amount of 
Llie old rctnission of poll lax. Some of the Kolokies also managed 
the khais or grants held by ddferent Naga Chiefs on the phiius, 
and from reporti of ]£7l it may be gathered that they* bdng gene¬ 
rally Assamesci have in most instances succeeded in appropriating 
these lands altogether. One of these khats still daimed by the Nagas 
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ts Bhitui Niiauang, and theii rights over tht£ were acknowledged 
in I^7J. 

The total ntmnberof Koiokies in Scebsaugor was. elghiy-eight, and 
the total reveoDc remission on account of Nngos tKoiokies and 
khais) was Rs 797- Government agreed on Brodie*s suggestion to 
give the Lhoca Nagas some lands on the Dhunsiri* and to com¬ 
pensate some oikef Chiefs for lands formerly held hy them, hut 
which had become lost lo them. 

In 1846 an ittock upon the Borce Nngn tribes of Ch^gnoi and 
Tangroong by some A.bor Nagas (caHed Longha$)^ accompanied 
by Singphos or Shans, look Erodie again into the bills- It was 
supposed that ihe Singphos had come from the valley of the 
Kyendwen in Burma,, and some anxiety was fell locally as lo the 
possibility of a Burmese inroad, but nothing more was heard ot 
them, and the thing died out- 

The plan that Brodle proposed for future management was that 
every village should be visited pcdodicaUy by an cirtccr with a 
strong escort to pmve to the people that they could easily be got 
at- Then he meant uniformly to insist on their referring oil quarrels 
to the Seebsatigor officials^ and he intended to punish contumacy 
by line, occupation* or otherwise. Where an Abor tribe attacked 
a Borcc cbm, he did not propose retaliatory expeditions* but inisied 
to negociation to bring in the Abuts lo submit ihcinselvcs to oor 
officers- In brief, the policy proposed here as elscw^here on the north,- 
cast frontier during the early days of our occupation of Assam was 
one of active control tolerably vigorous interference in tribal 
matters. 

It was at hrsl found necessary from time to time to prove to the 
Chiefs by sbow‘ of force that the Government intended them to 
keep to their engagements. 

In April 1844, for tnsrance, the Bor Mootuns attacked the Ban* 
feras* and Brodle had to send up troops to enforce Jus demand for 
the offenders. The expedition brought dow n the Chief of the offend¬ 
ing tribe a prisoner to ihe plains, Again, in April 1849, the Nmnsang 
Nagai committed a murder on the plains, and a similar plan was 
adopted to compel obedience, TJie offenders were* however, in this 
case givtjn up as soon the troops showed ihcmselvei at any of 
the villages teached by Cuplain Hrodie. Generally it was inferred 
that the Nagas in thif pan were loo entirely dependent on the plains 
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to afford to tjuaiTd with us, U was Brodic's opinion ih&i only a 
Hide time was required to make them soc ihai we were determined 
lo Slop outrages, and in faer the frojiticr setQed down and became 
perfeedy tranquil. As a rule no difBuulty was found in getting the 
tribes to net uj> to Lhcir engagements. 

The e\'ents of the next few years were unimportauL 
In April 1851 some Banfcra Nagas committed a cruet murder fn 
Seebsaugor on the Dhodur AJfee Idie frontier road running along 
the foot of the tuUs and at that time representing the line of our 
revenue jurisdiction)* and then Bed lo the JuboJta villages. On our 
dosing the Dwar the Juboka Raja gave them up.., * 
in the cold season of 1853^, there was an outbreak between 
the Nam sang and Bor Dwar Nagas, The Scebsaugor Principal 
Assistant, however, brought about an amicable settlement. 

Other cases of murders by Seebwiugor Nagas are reported m 
1054-5, but die Chiefs always gave up the accused on dematid, 
Swn after this the policy of Gomnment with reference to these 
tribes was radically changed, Non-imerference became the rule, and 
our officers were not encouraged to visii die hills or keep up biicr 
course With the hillmcn. The Boree Nagas, however, on the Seeb- 
saiigof rrontier contmued to be generally wdf-behaved. They 
frequemed the plmn markets rpgubriy and combined to exclude 
ihercrrom the Abor Nagas of the upper hills. The charms of trade 
appeared indeed to have taken so strong a hold on die dans m 
to quarter, boiH Borce and Abor* tbai h was almost the only 
frontier on which the policy of closing the markcu on oocasitm of 
a murder or outrage by hillmen was speedily followed by surrender 
of the guilty parties. In April I86j the Dwsrs were closed to Naga 
traders by order of ihe Commissioner of Assam, in consequence 
ol the murder of one Tonoo Cacliari in die Gebki Dwar. used by 
the Namsang and neighbouring ebuis. In February following, the 
Nangflta Abor Nagos* who were not known to ug to be the gidlty 
tribe, surrender^ five of lhcir nirmber as those who had committed 
the murder. Th‘a sumadcr, it appeared, they nuudc under pressure 
brought to bear on them by the Bore* Nagas ofTabloong. faktoong, 
Karasang, and Namsang, who being much distressed by the closure 
of the Dwors threatened to atiack the Nangotas if ihcy did not 
gis-e up the offenders, lit March 1863 a murder wua commUiod in 
Mouzah Oborpore of Scebaaugor by Banfera Nagas: and at the 
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close of the iamc month the ^uard-housc in Cdnki D'war was biiml 
down by a raiding party belonging apparently to some of the Abof 
tribes^ It was never distinctly brought home to any of ihan« and 
the Govern mcnl did not on ihls occasion order the closing of the 
Dwars. 

Some aloim was, however, fdt at these dlsttirbances on a usually 
tranquil part of the frouiicr; and when in E866 it w'us reported that 
Naga trading parties were wandering about Soehsaugor armed, 
contrary to cusiom, with spears and ilaos^ stritigenL orders were 
given for diiftnnirg tcmporaTily ail Nagas who passed the police 
outposts. In November 1S67 the Gelaki guard-house was again 
attacked al night, and some of the constables tilled. The outrage 
crrsrted much excitement among the European settlers of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, which W'Us not certainly lessened by a subsequent attack 
upon a village not far off. Every possible motive was suggested to 
account for the outbreak. Every known clan was suspected in turru 
One officer thought the prohibition to carry spears to mnrkti had 
somethiag to do with the raid. Another was convinced that tlio 
cncrouchmenis of tea-planlcrs in the hills were unsctlbne all the 
ftonlicr tribes, A third thought survey opcmLions had excited their 
suspicion. The Dwars were at any rate closed to trade; Ihe outposts 
strcnEihened; and nc^ected stockades hastily repaired. The stoppage 
of trade agutn proved a successful policy. The Tublooug, Natmang, 
and other Nagas, who were now carrying on a most profitable 
imlTtc with the tea-gardens, which they could not afford (o losc» 
speedily combioedL and in a few montlis' time they succeeded In 
tracing out the raiders, and armLicg by force or strategy two of 
their leaders, who weic delivcitd over to the British authorities for 
punishment. These men proved to belong to the Yungia Abor 
Nagas, a remote clan in the upper hiJbi, who actuaic'd by a love of 
plunder and a craving for skulls had led a stcolthy w-ar party through 
the trackless jungles to the plains below; and had, as they $aid» 
attacked the police station under the notion That ft was a setllemeat 
of ryt^ts —a mistake not very creditable to the discipline of Uie post. 

In 1B69 the Ciiangnoi Nmgas were charged by a tea-planter with 
carrying off three bbourers from his garden on the pretence that 
they w'crc escaped shv-cj. The Nagas were commumcated with by 
the Deputy CormttissioneT and denied the charge, declaring that 
the men bad left the garden because thc>' did not get their wages. 
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The Nflgas warned noi to lake the law into (heir own hands, 

and ihe planter advised to cuhivate a good uadnsULnding 

with their neigh bonus and to avoid engaging hiilnicn 

unless they were prepared to face dil!icu]tJies arising from such 

relations. 

The rapid extension of tea cultivation along this frontier gave rire 
to cotifidcmble coirespondenoe between 1869 and ]iR73, The limit 
of the revetiuc jurisdiciion of Luctimpotv and Seeb^ugor to the 
south vvas, as aborve noticed, the old frontier road called the Dhodur 
Aifee and Ladoigurh road. Although the Govertimcnt claimed as 
British territoty the whole country up to the boundaries of Manipur 
and Burntaj, it had hitherto treated the Naga tract as outside Assam 
for aJt civil purposes. The tea^planters had long since in many 
places^ both in tuckimpare tmd Seebsnugor, taJeen up taods south 
of the revenue line; in some instances paying revenue to us, nnd in 
others (o the Nagn Chiefs. The esrlier settlers found it lo their 
Interesl to coneiliatc the Nagas, and troubled themselves iiltle about 
Government protection. But now the fashion of daiming poHct 
assistance in every little diJficulty came into vogne, and the Govern¬ 
ment had to consider what course it should adopt. The question 
acquired promjnencc from a quarrel between a planter and some 
Cbangnol Nagas in Luckimpore early in 1871, which led lo serious 
apprehension of Nagn raids. 

At length in 1872,, the occurrence of a massacre of Borhtngia 
Nugas perpetraicd by Kamsingias within two miles of a tea-garden 
showed that measures fordehtung clearly the iimiis ofNaga territory 
towards the plains could no longer be deferred. Under the provisions 
of the Inner Line Regulation already described, such a boundaty 
was accordingly laid dowi^ compensation bring paid to the Nagos 
for the area occupied by Lliose tea-gardens which lay beyond the 
Inner Line. 

The later references to the Seebsaugor Nagas contain an account 
of differences betw'een them and one Mr Minto, tea-planter^ which 
do not seem to have been of any great importance. There appear 
also lo have been certain intestine quairds brought to the notice of 
our officers. With the tribal disputes of Nagas beyond the Inner 
Line the Government does noi now inter fere, save so far as the 
good offices of the Deputy ComEtiissioncr of Scebaaugof may sem 
to bring about peace. 
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In 1875 M attempt made to camplete the surv'cy of the £at»tera 
Naga HitU led to serious resulks. Lieutenant Holcombe, A^iistant 
Commissioner of Jaipur,, nnd the SurvTcy Party undcf Captain 
Badgcley, were on the 2nd FebruBry ircacbetously attacked at 
Nina, a Naga village four days* march from the plains. Lieutenant 
Holcombe and eighty men were butchered^ while Captain Badgeley 
and JGfty men were wouDded. Ca plain Badgeley succeeded tn bring¬ 
ing oU the remnants of the party, and a military cApedition sent up 
promptly to the hill (In .March 1875) destroyed the ofTeoding 
villages, and recovered the heads of the murdered meii» and nearly 
all the arms and plunder tahoo by the Nagas. In 1376 a small force 
again tseorted a survey party through the hiUs^ and again burnt 
Ninu which refused to surrender some of those ooncemed in the 
iimssacre of 1375^^ 

Since then the Nagus on this frontier have gis’en no trouble 
directly; but the Namslngias and Bordwarias have for years been 
at feud BTnong themsdv'cs, and tbero is always some danger of a 
collision between the members of these or other warring clans taking 
place within our border. Petty occtirrences of this description have 
indeed mote than once been reported^ but the olfetiding villages 
have hitherto readily submitted to the fineii imposed on them by 
our officers for violating our territory. An American Baptist mis¬ 
sionary, the Reverend Mr Clarke, has for some years past been 
settled tn the Naga village of Molong Kong, south of Amguri, and 
his labours are apparently bearing fruit in leading to the scitlcmcnL 
orblocNi feuds, and a desire on the part of these villages w^hjch liave 
come under his tnffiience to live at peace with their neighbours. 
They arc, however, exposed to attacks from the outer tribes, against 
which they desire to have the assists nee of Governmciii. They have 
been told that they must depend upon ihemsclves, show a firm 
front, and avoid all provocation to quumcl. The local trade with 
ibc Nagss is largely developing, ami even; the remoter Lhota Nagas 
arc now found visiting our markets and showing a wish to maintain 
oommerciiil intercourse with the platna. Altogether the state of the 
South Luckimporc and Sccbsaiigor frontier is at pjTiicni satisfactory/ 

^ Fof a. fiiL oiaiotmi, loc Chapter HJ. 

^ TTk people described in thU and [he fotlowinif iiluipicrs » ' or 
*Abcm' are people of vurkd origin whom urc now chu&ify u Vv'indio, Hi'idc 
anil TitnjjsoH The Nacniinfiash and Hoedwanos to whem reference ii made in 
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THE ORICrN OF THE NAGAS 

(W, Robinson, Descrtpiive Account of Aswn, iS4[, pp. 380 W,) 

The origin of the word Nagti is unknown ;* but it has b«n supposed 
by some to have been derived from, the Sanskrit word and 
applied *fi derision to the people, from the paunity of their do tiling; 
bill ihere seems tittle foundation for this etymological dcrivatioit! 
as the term has nevet been known to be applied by the Bengalees 
to dlhcr the fChassias or Garos, with whom they were far better 
acquainted than wM the Nagas; and besides, the Garos especially 
are habitually accustomed to a greater degree of nudity than any 
of the Haga tribes with whom we are acquainted. Whatever be the 
origin of the w^ord Naga, k appears that the appellation is eatircly 

these exiracis, am mv, calbd Nodes, [n 1654 tj w^s estlaatcd ihai these 
two sroupi Humbered iix Uiousand aad thet* itouaflad respectively. That was 
• ceruOa atnoiuir of emniiy between ihom and in im, for uimi^ a KutY 

of men ffotn Namtanif amed off sU pwpie from Dillj vittafe and put two of 
inern Ed- -uAtn. 

■The devdopnKni of ibe cool nrincj near Marghcritn, and the openifift of the 
MaVwn sarden ofTtred a fair held for the cniployrneni of Najfo latJur on 
iun^ cuturig ornl similar roush wmk, of whkh the hflhwfl were nor dow to 
avail ihcmsel^: and In im onoojnqKiny had more ihao 2.M0 Natm workine 
Al Me luM. They caused, however, cumdeniblc annoyance by their pcuy thefu 

^predanoriv the strctigih of the guard at Ledo was raisctl in tfl97 frura 11 to 
M ouiposi of to men was datianed at Tikak.'—B. C Alka 

Assam iilsiftti CazeStt^rs : Ljikhiif^ar Cl!H)5). pp, f, ' 

^ hm™. fov of the inbca of NEFA have been more cio*ly 

with ^e ouuide ^orid than the Nodes, Even in iltc mneiremh ceotuji 
ih^ are rocordedas speaking A^aamese and as having embraced a sirnple fiiimt 
of Vaai^vism They tafuml conuderebte sums of mom^f by tredtng ^Moijur. 

N'tmang wu paid Rs 450 a yrar on accouiu 

or the girtloi at HLikanjun. 

"™i«a ^ dmvation of ihe word Na^a hu tong b«n iliipLH«L 

^ Mieinally thocghj that 

■L fproommoed probably nuaiung 

a ^ntainrer , from Saiwknt najf. r nwuatam <rr iitaccesaible pkfx Uittr 
Jw relucianily tinted (his opinion in view of the fad that iinhe 

Th^ doe* not »em a very sironB arBumaii. Wadddi ^ihe 
other hand c^laiM Shjsa ^ ntcanirg hdiman' and Peal derives jt frura ftaic 
a vrord used by Eastern Naga iiibcs for ■pcopk’. S«T if yZ ^ 

f|£ 3 ), p. 5 : J. P, Mm*, The Au Miym im^, p. i 

Fiiiffftg HiStorifj flS94), p. 14, . - K i o. Er. I'Vit, 
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unknown to any of the hill tribes themselves. The inhabitants of 
these hills are divided into numerous communities or races; and 
they know themselves by the designations of their respective tribes 
only, and not by any name common to all the races. 

There, however, appears to be some mark by which these tribes 
are distinguished from their neighbours, and some common ties by 
which they are all bound together as one people, though possibly 
at present divided into tribes by a diversity of dialects. In all pro- 
babiUty. this common tie may have descended to all the present 
tribes from the great aboriginal stock by which the hills were first 
peopled. Other races may from time to lime have entered, and 
taken refuge in the hills, bringing with them their own dialects; 
but they may have probably amalgamated with the old stock in 
habits and manners, and above all, in religious superstitions; and 
these last especially, may form the great connecting link of all the 
Nagas, and the cause of separation from other hill tribes. 

Though constantly at war amongst themselves, and using dialects 
SO different that two adjoining tribes cannot convene together, 
except through the medium of a third dialect common to both, yet 
they are said to intermarry and form connexions and alliances with' 
each other, which they do not do with tribes not belonging to the 
Naga community. 

The Nagas also appear in general to be distinguished from their 
neighbours by physical conformation; for though there is much 
difTerence in this respect amongst them, yet they are in common 
remarkable for extremely coarse, savage countenances, and dull, 
timid, heavy dispositions. 

In some of their habits, all these tribes have a common rcsemb* 
lance. Tlicy arc, moreover, all distinguished by their weapons, which 
consist solely of javelins or spears. 

So little is known of the dialects of the Nagas, tliat our present 
information will not permit us, from this source, to form any judge- 
ment respecting their descent From the apparent diversity in their 
languages, it may with probability be inferred, that many of the 
tribes have not sprung from ore common origin. And further 
researches may yet prove, that while a number of the Naga tribes 
have emigrated from the north-west borders of China, probably 
during the sanguinary conflicts for supremacy, which took place 
between the different membert of the Chinese and Tartar dynasties 
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in the tbirteerth aitd fourteenth centuries^ others may frotn like 
political causes, have been driven into the fastnesses of these bills 
from Asain and Bengal, and brought with them languages very 
dilTereiit from each other. Thus whilst some of the tribes may bjas'c 
dlaleds derived from a common source, others speak languages of 
a perfoetly distinct stock, 

A more general acquaintance with the fKople, and a more diligent 
attention to their languages, it is hoped, wilt not long be wanting 
to throw light on ihtsc interesting races. Already hove two or three 
members of the American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions estab^ 
lished themselves on the Naga hills, and have become so far 
acquainted with the Janguage of ihe tribe amongst whom they have 
located themselves (the Namsangiyas) ns to have been able to get 
up a few elementary books in the dialect, and to open a school for 
the education of the children. To the perseverance of these exetn- 
plfiiy men, in the great cainic to which thc>- have devoted their lives, 
W'c shall soon be indebted for much and vnluiabic in formation 
regarding the Naga tribes in general, and tlie products of the hills 
which they inhabit. It is firrthcr to be hoped* that by the blessing 
of Divine Providence, through the dforis of these excellent men, 
the Magas* who from time irameinorial have been the scorn and 
the prey of their more civilized neighbours, may shortly begin to 
emerge from that dark barbarism which now renders the tribe of 
each hill an enemy to that of the next, and has hitherto p^e^e^lted 
an ^Mpine tract of great natural resources and high fertdity, from 
supporting more than a very scanty population of savages, in a 
stale of discomfort and pri^'ation. 


3 

A propriety unknown to the more 
CIVILIZED 

(W* Robinson, Ddscriptive i>f Aitam, 1841, pp. 389 f.) 

Is all unpolished nations, the functions in domestic economy, 
which fall naturally to the share of women* are so many, that they 
are subjected to hard b&our. and must bear thdr full ponion of 
the common burden. Among the Nagas this Is more particularly 
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the case* owing in a great meai^urtr perhapt, lo liie ananiiiEcfll 
state of the country; or rather to the number of indcpcndeiii Oue&, 
who formerly^ for the ilight«i oncnce* were diapoicd to wage war 
against each other, and the worst of all wars—that which is covert 
and unsus| 5 cctcd. This made it necessary for the men to be always 
ready for an assault; and hence the custom that the women should 
cultivate the fields, and the men prepare for and light in battle, 
fn regard to the connexion of the sexes, the Nagas may boast of 
a propriety unknown to their more civilized neighbours. The men 
confine themselves to one wife, to whom they arc sirongly attached, 
and of whose chastity they appear very jealous. Tlic women* on 
their part, arc said to be distinguished for the correctness of their 
behaviour. They are in general ircatol with considerable kindness 
by the men, and ate allowed to participate with them in their 
festivities and social amuBcmcnls, 

Marriages among the Nagas are not contracted in childhood* 
as among the Hindoos' nor do the men generally marry young. 
This probably ari^ in a great measure from the difficulty of procur¬ 
ing the means of paying the parents of the bride the expected 
dmteeur on giving the suitor their daughter os wife. Hence the 
youth* who wishes to espouse a girl, if accepted, agree* lo serve 
her faihcr fox a term of years* generally limited to the period at 
which she rnay be considered marriageable. At the endi of his servi¬ 
tude* a bousa is constructed for the young couple by their parents, 
who also supply them with a small stock of pigs* fowls, and rice. 
A long previous training has liully qiialificd the young bride to 
enter upon the duties of her new station; and the value of her 
scrriccs is generally so wdl appreciated, that nothing Is more 
prompt than ihc vengeance of a Naga for any insult offered to his 
laborious partner; his spear gives the ready reply lo any remark 
derogatory to her honour, 

4 

DANCES EXPRESSIVE AND ANIMATED 

(W, Robinaon* Dtscrifihe Account <i/ A jam, 1841, p. 395> 

Among rude tribes in evcD ps^r* &lobe, the love of dandng 

is a favourite pa^on: and we ftnd it to be the same case with 
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the Nagas. As dunng a great part of their time they languish In 
a state of inactivity and indolence, without any occupation to 
rouse or interest them, they delight universally in a pastime which 
calls forth the acUve powers of their nature Into exercise. All the 
Naga dances are imitations of some action; and though the music 
by which they arc regulated is extremely simple and tiresome to 
the car by its dull monotony, some of their dances appear wonder¬ 
fully expressive and animated. The war-dance is perhaps the most 
striking. In this the women dance in an inner circle, whilst the 
^ holding up their weapons in their hands dance round them, 
i^Ung lime and singing in strains of wild and plaintive melody, 
^e women on such occasions are neatly dressed in long dark 
blue or black garments, ornamented with all their finery of beads 
and brass rings about their necks. They move in slow and decent 
movements, but the men. arrayed in their full war-dress, enter 
with enthusiastic ardour into their several parts; they exhaust 
tbe^lvcs by pcrpcndicubr jumps and side leaps, in which they 
exhibit considerable agility. On the whole their gestures, their 
countenances, and their voices are exceedingly wild, and well 
adapted to their various situations. 


THE GREAT SOURCE OF CONSOLATION 

(W. Robinson. Deserlpiite Account of Asam. I«4I. pp. 395 f.) 

Tin human mind, formed, as il is. for the reception of religious 
iruihs. IS even in the rudest and most uncivilized state provided 
with ce^n ideas, wluch are destined, when corrected and refined 
to be the great source of consolation amidst the calamities of life’ 

“PPrehensions of some invisible 
and powerful beings. These apprehensions, however, seem at fits! 
to be ju^t^ to the mind rather by the dread of impending evil, 
than to flow from gratitude for blessings received. Hence probably 
originated the worship of evil spirits. Amongst the Naga, theri 
also appears to be some feeble pointing toward, more just and 
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adoquatt! conceptions of die power that presides In nature. They 
&ccm to have a perception tliat there miist be lomc imJv^ersiil Cause 
to whom all things are iadcbied for their heiag. They appear also 
to ackn 9 wledge a Divine Power to be the Maker of the world, 
and the Disposer of all events: Mim they denominate the Great 
Spirit. Their itlcas of him^ howeveit are faint and confused; and 
of his attributes, they are entirely ignorant. Of the immortality 
of the sou] they have some laint nodons. The human mind, even 
when least improved and invigorated by culture, shrinks from the 
thought of annihilatioa* and looks forward with hope and expecta¬ 
tion to a state of future existence. This sentimcnL of soothing 
cortsolaiion, resulting from a sacred consciousness of its own 
digniiy, from an instinctive longing after immortality,, i$ universal, 
and may be deemed natural. From their imperfect ideas cimcerning 
the mviGible world, they suppose ikai they shall continue to feel 
the samia dcsircs, and to be engaged in the same occupations as 
in the present world. The Nagas have no established form of wor* 
ship; they have no temples erected m honour of their detiies, and 
no ministers peculiarly consecrated to their service. They have the 
knowledge, however, of several superstitious ceremonitt and 
practices handed down to them by tradiuon; and to Uic^e they 
have recourse with a childish credulity, when roused by any 
emergence from their usual insensibility, and excited lo acknow¬ 
ledge the power and to implore the protection of superior 
beings. 
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A NAGA FUNERAL IN IS39" 

( Reverend M, Bronson, in an article in the Missionofjf Afdjarine 
of the Baptist General Convention for Foreign Missions, Boston, 

1839 ) 

This day w~as ihe completion of the sixth month after the death 
of a wife of one of their Chiefs. Their custom i* to allow the corpse 
to temaln six months in the house; at the expiration of which time. 
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the ceremonies I have this day witnessed must be perfortnod. fn 
the morning two large buffaloes, several hogs, and a great number 
of fowls were killed for the occasion. About noon, numbers of 
Nagas from the neighbouring villages, dressed in a mos; fanciful 
manner, and equipped for batUe, arrived. After bearing several 
gongs of different sizes, so arranged as (o form a sort of harmony 
v«th the music of drums, they marched to the house where the 
decaying corpse lay. each man bearing a shield, a spear, and a daw. 
They then commenced singing and dancing, with such a regularity 
of step and voice, as surprised me. They sang in the Abor* longue, 
and my interpreter informed me, that all their songs are borrowed 
from the Abors, with whom they hold daily intercourse. I was 
allowed to attend, in company with two of the Chiefs, who inter¬ 
preted to me the song, the substance of which is as follows: ‘ What 
divinity has taken away our friend ? Who are you ? Where do you 
hve ? In heaven or on the earth, or under the earth 1 Who arc you 7 
Shew yourecif. If we had known of your coming, we would have 
speared you.’ The above was first pronounced by the cboriftcr. 
The whole company then answered it by exclaiming, ‘Yes,’at the 
Mrac time waving lhar huge glittering spears towards heaven in 
defiance of the evil spirit who was supposed to have occasioned 
the death. The chorister conu'nucs: ’We would have cut you in 
piec« and eaten your fiesh.’ * Yes.’ responded the warriors, brandish- 
mg their daws, as if impatient for the batUc. ‘If you had apprised 
us of your coming, and asked our permission, wc would have 
reverenced you; but you have secretly taken one of us, and now 
wc will curse you.* ‘Yes.* responded the w-arriors. This U the sub- 
st^cc of what they sang, though varied, and repeated many times. 
The noise of music and dandng continued nearly all night. Durinii 
the greater pan of the foUowing day the same ceremonies were 
repeated. At the setting of the sun. a large company of young 
women came around the corpse, and completely covered it with 
Icavw and flowers, aricr which it was carried to a small hill adjacent 

and burnt amid the fcstiviiics of the people. Thus dosed this nainful 
scene. * 


there was no dcr distinction made by oh«n«, b«w«o Abo« 
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THE COMET 

(John Owen, Notes on the Naga Tribes, in communication with 
Assam, 1844, pp. 25 f.) 

The appearance of a comet spreads alarm and despair around; 
during its presence, the Nagas abstain from their usual levity, and 
feastings, and some from even the actual necessaries of life. It is 
not uncommon amongst them to go into the forests during its 
exhibition, and remain there until report reaches them of its dis¬ 
appearance. The last one was suppe^ed to be the prognosticator 
of a cessation of the Company's government over the plains of 
Assam—it indicating, in thdr opinion, the approach of the Mauns 
or Burmese from the eastward, who on their march were, in over¬ 
whelming forces, to cut up their tribes, and fire every village within 
their reach. On this occasion these hardy mountaineers certainly 
evinced a degree of cowardice, which former boastings, and certain 
chivalrous qualifications, would not have induced one to expect 
that they were capable of displaying. 

Some amongst them have no settled place of residence, but like 
the Mccrees, and others on this frontier, migrate after a certain 
period's stay, from one hill to another* When this is the case, the 
whole village moves together, men, women, children, hogs, buffaloes, 
and oxen, the former bearing their children, stock, and other do¬ 
mestic appurtenances—nothing but the habitations remain, amongst 
which vegetation rapidly rises, and in the course of a year or two 
its remains, and the paths around it arc closed, encumbered with 
jungle. On the unanimous selection of a new spot, they halt and 
settle, and dear away for the first night or two, a portion of the forest 
which they appropriate to their women and cattle, surrounded by 
spears. Such a scene is very romantic, and reminds one in some 
degree of a gipsy camp. Their conversation on the occurrence is 
replete with fun and good humour, varied by singing and shouts 
of laughter all the night. On these occasions, it is not an unfrequent 
occurrence for them to lose one or more of their party by tigers— 
and it is to prevent such losses that they remain awake until the 
dawn. As soon as dearance has been effected they erect their dw'cUing 

s 
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places, and with an incredible degree of quickness a village is 
formed. Their motives for removing every five or six years is believed 
to be on account of the supposed exhaustion of the soil, for the 
repeated gathering of crops and the process of manuring is not 
esteemed by them a profitable one, although for such purposes they 
are plentifully supplied with means. 
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SINGULAR PRACTICES 




(John Owen, Notes on the Naga Tribes, in communication with 
Assam, 1844, pp. 8 AT.) 

It has been asserted, and is generally adrm'tted in the plains of 
Assam, that the Nagas have no relipon—which will undoubtedly 
bear a contradiction, for, in common with many savage tribes who 
worship soine particular orb cither of day or ni^t, so it is with the 
Naga, who imagines the sun to be his prbiding ddty. Should any 
of their tribe meet a sudden death, the body is that instant com- 
/mitted to the flames, such party, according to their idea, having 
n/ meurred the displeasure of the deity. 

Moreover, the existence of a singular praaice amongst them 
negatives the idea of their being without religious feelings, for to 
what can we ascribe the following observance if it be not intended 
as devotional. At every cross-path they meet on a march, e ach , 
whether man, woman, or child, breaks off a brandi or leaf of a 
tree which is thrown on a heap whilst passing-and these continue 
accum^lmg until an eclipse takes place, when the whole arc 
removed by fire. The motive for so strange a practice I could never 
ascertmn. with any nearer approach to correctness than my inter¬ 
prets % knowWge could afford me, viz. that their Supreme One 
might see their observance, and reward them accordingly But 
putting on one side this explanauon of the custom, which, in all 
probabihty. being an Msamese. he did not uke the uouble to 
inquire into nunutcly—it is evidenUy an act of religious respect 
which IS suffiaent to confute the hitherto acknowledged absence^ 
all religious feehng on the part of the Naga tribes. 
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Missionary labours have proved sorely unproductive, although 
the Reverend Mr Bronson, an American missionary, compiled a 
small vocabulary with a view to establish a school for the education 
of the children. The novelty at first created uncommon inquisitive- 
ness. Younger branches of their families intimated a desire to read 
and learn, but all interest ceased on finding, after some days, a 
discontinuation of the presents that had been given in the first 
instance to win their attention—sudi as beads, looking-glasses, 
and other baubles. 

Each class being governed by independent Chieftains, they sec 
but few strangers, and these are principally Mohungeeas, or As¬ 
samese traders from the plains, who, with a view to obtain salt, 
carry up for barter quantities of grain and opium, together with 
a few cocks, as a present for the Khoonbow or Chief. It is a singular ^ 
fact that they have such an aversion to the flesh of any female, as, 
in the absence of those of the male kind, to refuse this description 
of food alto^thcr. They however eat of fish, snakes, etc. without 
endeavouring to make the same distinction. 

Their manner of cooking is performed in joints of bamboos, 
introduced into which are as much rice, chillies, and flesh, with 
water, as each will hold, all mixed together and thrust tightly in 
by the aid of a stick ; a couple of bamboos placed in the ground, 
with a third connecting them at the top borixontally, constitutes a > ' 
fire-place, against which those holding the food rest; by continual 
turning it soon becomes well roasted without splitting the bamboos, 
a circumstance which rarely occurs, and served up on leaves from 
any neighbouring tree, they sit down to their simple repast with 
as much real enjoyment as those of more civilized habits. 

In their domestic condition, both sexes on many of the hills are 
found fit purls naturallbusi but before the Assamese, who ore gene¬ 
rally well clothed, if possessed of a piece of cloth they will wear iu ^ 
No people perhaps in the world are more alive to the preservation 
of matrimonial honour than the Nagas, and any offer of insult to 
the wife or daughter of another, would meet with deadly satisfaction 
from cither the battle-axe or spear. 

As compared with the more refined Assamese, their dwelling- 
houses and appurtenances aj^xar filthy in the extreme, and the 
farmyards under their houses, which are supported on posts or 
bamboos are none of the cleanest. Still, many of them are remarkably 
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neat, and display a degree of care in the interior arrangements 
seldom the case with their Eastern neighbours. Thatched with toka 
pat, a very large leaf indigenous to their hills, and the sides covered 
with mat, grass, and mud, their houses arc rendered impervious to 
wind and rain; each has generally three different apartmenu, which 
arc respectively appropriated to the purposes of sleeping, cooking, 
and general business. Having no vvindows, the smoke escapes 
through the roof and doors, which answers two purpo.scs—the 
preserv ation of the thatch, and impossibility of their manufactured 
salt becoming injured. Vessels of any kind arc not eagerly sought 
for by them, the bamboo answering every purpose. Large mats 
made of the aforenamed leaves constitute their sleeping-places, 
which, in wet weather, placed near a large fire, continually kept up 
in the chamber, is not an uncomfortable place of rest. 

The unmarried men are not allowed under any consideration to 
sleep at m‘ghi in the family residence. 

They arc extremely hospitable according to their own method, 
and after a little mutual accommodation, are ever ready to relieve 
the wants of a traveller by the offer of house, village supplies, and 
attendants. ... 

Both sexes in some instances delight in ornamenting ihcir naked 
bodies with rattan, amber, and glass beads. And the warriors, with 
the ad^tioo of human hair, strings of teeth extracted from the jaws 
of their fallen enemies, tusks of boars as ear-rings, wear a hideous 
war-like aspect, the greater part of which articles remain on them 
working, bathing, and sleeping. 

A remarkable feature in the Naga is the deficiency of hair. On 
the face it is seldom or ever found^ther in the shape of beard, 
whisker or moustache, and on the head it is deficient in quantity, 

^ knotted on the crown and fastened with a rude semi-circular 
comb, manufactured by themselves cither from the wood of the 
Jack, or of the tttahapa. The usmgp height of them is about five 
feet ten inches and they arc seldom inclined towards obesity* 

Their manner of putting to death a wild ox or buffalo is as bar¬ 
barous as novel. The animal is fastened to the stump of a tree, 
housepost, or other secure holding-place, by rattans passed through 
the nostrils—the warriors of the village surround it, and on the 
Chief approaching, all uncr a shrill piercing cry. with the intention 
of stupifying it, when the headman, advancing from behind. 
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hamstrings, and very often severs at one blow the leg in halves, under 
the joint. It is immediately knocked down, the spine bone separated 
in an instant into innumerable pieces—spears dance in the body— 
wild halloos echo in the distance—and the display of savage delight 
on such an occasion, is not perhaps in any part of the world to be 
equalled. Literally alive, so far as the muscular action of the flesh 
is perceptible, the several parts are tom from the body and borne 
away to their respective habitations. But this is not the most ani> 
mated part of the scene—if animation it be—for immediately the 
hacking commences, choongas or joints of bamboos are placed by 
the multitude at each incision, with the view of catching the blood, 
using while warm the same as an actual bedaubment for thdr 
persons. To the spectator unaccustomed to such scenes, the e.xhibi> 
tion is a fearful one, while the passions of the excited Naga become .■ 
to an extensive degree overbearing and disgusting. Dances and 
sham fights follow, but too often mirth is speedily converted into 
deadly combat 

But the sun sets—individuals are seen collecting into groups, each 
having brought with him from the neighbouring forest some huge 
tree or load of firewood, which one would have imagined a human 
being scarcely capable of bearing. The whole b collected in a pile 
and fired; the Nagonccs (their females) bring their portions, join, 
and preparations are made for cooking the flesh, which, by the bye, 
the writer was rather surprised at witnessing, taking into considera¬ 
tion thdr savugc-like preliminaries. The skin b not removed, but 
the flesh, cut into two- or three-ounce pieces, is thrown amongst 
the ashes at the foot of the fire;—the hair, scaredy singed, b removed 
from it, and with the addition of a forest yam, or wild kind of potato, 
the repast commences, occasionally varied by a song or war-danoe. 
As buffalo meat is an unusual, or rather not common, entertainment 
amongst them the festivities are prolonged to beyond midnight; the 
men, as of other countries, to promote mirth freely partake of an 
intoxicating drink dbtilled from rice—and overcome its efiects, 
instead of retiring to thdr habitations, they sleep around the fire— 
not, in the cold w'eather, an unenviable place of rest. 

The compiler of these notes would consider that, supported as 
he has been, by that enterprising body of merchants—The Assam 
Company—he would commit an act of injustice were he to omit 
recording any information that would be of service to them, his 
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chiinoe of obtaining O'cry acquaintance connected with these parti¬ 
cular Nagas haWng been, strictly speaking, at their expense. He 
would therefore suggest, that on the discov’cry and purposed clear¬ 
ing of an indigenous tea tract on these hills, every possible invitation 
should be encouraged. 

Other suggestions may be introduced as they occur—hut the fore¬ 
going sul^ect led to the idea—that on such occasions, from the fact 
of their love of forest incendiarism, the Nagas are really useful 
auxiliaries towards clearances—independent of the smart smash they 
can when willing, exercise in the jungle, and when entertained in 
the day-time on pay, or remuneration as labourers with their cver- 
rcady-toned weapons. 

Their both rude and singular method of swearing to keep the 
pc^ with one another is on record, and deserving of notice. Eac h 
Chief, suppli^ with a dog and a few cocks, meets at a Morang, or 
village hall, in presence of their respective warriors and a large 
assembly of villagen. At a signal from the adminislrar of the oath, 
with one blow from the battle-axe each dog’s head is socred from 
the body, and blood, srirred up with the forefinger beforehand, is 
thrown on their weapons, by which they pledge themselves to suffer 
death, rather than break the peace. The birds form flesh for a repast, 
after which a mutual good understanding is supposed to exist, Sucli 
fact is on record, and brought to notice by our Government having 
sent a deputation to the Nam Sangeea and Bur-d-wareca Chiefs, 
between whom incessant quarrels were taking place, detrimental to 
the preservation of tranquillity on our frontier.... 

Of all crimes, they consider theft the greatest, and the punishment 
foUoH-s immediately on detection. The wrists and ancles, fastened 
w^ rattan, arc brought together by an additional binding, and in 
this shape the detected b carried to the top of a high summit: and 
rolled down the side. Meeting in its fall, short stumps of trees, and 
other temporary checks, the body is generally tom to pieces, before 
reaching the bottom_ 

Hunting fonro a favourite amusement with them, and the flesh 
of the elephant b esteemed a delicacy. It b captured by them entirely 
through stratagem. A large hole capable of receiving it is dug on 
a track-way, covered over with a little grass and earth. They then 
trace it, and with screams and shouts frighten it back, but although 
the animal is suffictenUy sagacious to sec its trap, not being able to 
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get into the Jungle on either side of the truck with cftse, in its fright, 
trumpeting alarm, plunges headlong into it, and is thus secured. As 
in the murdering of a buffalo, so is it with the clcpbanl-^pcars 
pierce the body, the trunk raised in agony is separated with the 
battle*axe, and thus is this noble animal, pow'erlcss, left to expire 
by loss of blood—when it is taken from the pit in pieces and carried 
to their villages. Sometimes they capture males with tusks weighing 
half a maund each, which arc disposed of to the Marwarrecs, 
merchants of the plains, for the exchange of a few beads and sheUs. 

Their dogs have a peculiar dexterity in catching deer for them. 
They go out into the woods at daybreak, set together on one or 
more, which they kill, return home, making the circumstance 
known by a continual howling, with an inclination to return, when 
the delighted Naga follow's them in the rear, and if a tiger has not 
been in the way he soon finds the shin, and at once removes it to 
his habitation. The stratagem rarely fails, and the dogs never leave 
until they are satisfied of actual death. 

Except in one or two instances, the Naga people have not been 
knowTi to associate in marriage with any others, or even betw^ 
tribe and tribe; the exceptions having been invariably with a view 
to strengthen the power of their own tribe by a foreign altoce that 
shall insure it the assistance of some powerful neighbouring Chief. 
They are not usually contracted until both parties have^ reached 
the age of puberty—few instances of earlier betrothal having been 
known; at the same lime a difference of opinion prevails as to the 
form of contract, although in either way little solemnity Is exhibited. 

In the writer’s opinion the following is the generally accepted 
marriage ceremonial so to speak—primitive it is true, neverthdess 
characteristic of this people. Chance of course never permitted 
him the opportunity of watching a pair through the tedious penod 
of courtship, but they elope together for this purpose, to some wild 
retreat, where all fear of pursuit is out of the question. After the 
expiration of three or four days, they return to their respective 
families and if each be saibficd with the other the marnage is 
consumnuited; but if. during the period of this wild suit, any 
impropriety on the part of the lovers should have been detected 
by the parents, both suffer by order, instant decapitation. Should, 
however, mutual satisfaction be w'anting. the young people are 
allow'cd to make other selections, and the former unsuccessful 
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attCTpt is scarcely considered worthy c>*cn of mention in conver¬ 
sation. The pnocipaJ pan of the ceremony, as in all others, amongst 
these in common with the general races of mankind, consists in 
feastings and rejoicings, and hence anses a disinclination on the 
part of a Naga to marry a man w ho may not have it in his power 
to afford a suitable eniertainmcnL 


9 

SLEEPING IN A MORUNG 

( John Owen, Notes on the Naga Tribes^ In communication with 
Axsa/n, 1844, pp. 83 f.) 

It has been before noticed that the unmarried men arc not allowed 
to sleep under the parental roof, if female relations dw^ell in the 
si^c abode; but in every village there is a Morang, or large house, 
with high gable ends and caves reaching down to the ground; 
and inside this building arc a series of bamboo bed-places covered 
with coai^ mats elevated two or three feet from the ground, and 
upon which the young men repose. They rise early and usually 
retire from eight to nine o’clock in the evening. In one of these 
Morangs, the writer of this has slept. 

With the exception of one or two individuals, who remain on 
riight, and make a little noise, the place was very (juiet 
until sunrise, when we were awakened by a shrill scream from the 
party on guard, in which all soon joined. It may be imagined that 
I a little startled, and my first impulse was to look for my gun. 
It appeared, however, upon inquiry, that it was merely the customary 
morning call for each to pursue bis respective occupation. A descent 
to the rapid below immediately followed this call, and in less than 
five minutes not a single person was to be seen. The guard b always 
stationed during the night on a high perch, overtopping all the 
hous«; and the punishment b very severe when any remissness of 
duty b detect^. In case of fire in a neighbouring village, or signs 
of an attack in any shape, a password b given, and e\'cry man b 
instantly on hb legs, carrying hb battle-axe and spear; and a large 
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hollow tree, which is invariably kept in the Morang, is struck by 
large pieces of wood, which noise, in the dead of night, may well 
be imagined to rouse up the whole village. The brief period of time 
in which they all muster a incredible. The kind of tree referred 
to is, of itself, when scooped out, capable of producing a tremendous 
noise, and is on certain occasions used as a musical instrument. 

On the young men attaining the age of manhood, or w'hen about 
twenty years of age, they are tattooed, declared servants of the 
Chief, also chgiblc for marriage, and arc compelled to wrestle with, 
and oden to fight with weapons, a corresponding sized villager. 


10 ^ 

FANTASTIC BUT PICTURESQUE 

(E- T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 

1872. pp. 41 f.) 

Many of the Naga Chiefs, as the Namsangya Raja or Kumbo, 
dress respectably as Hindus when they sisit the plains, like high¬ 
landers putting on the trews, but at home they w'car the national 
dress of a Naga Chief or warrior, which b very fantastic but very 
picturesque. 

They wear singular coronab made of pieces cut out of large 
sheUs, and on the crown of the head a little periwinkle-shaped 
basket-work cap, black with a scarlet border with peacock*s feathers 
and goal’s hair dyed scarlet. Necklaces, bracelets, armlets of beads, 
shefis, brass, and of cane-work, are worn in profusion, but no 
drapery to speak of. The girdle b of polished plates of brass with 
a kind of double stomacher above and below. A very small apron 
of black cloth decorated with small shelb b seen below this in most 
of the tribes, but I have seen tribes who wore nothing of the kind. 
The legs are.also ornamented with bands of cane coloured red. 
The arms arc a gleaming pole-axe with a short black handle, deco¬ 
rated with a tuft of red goat’s hair; a broad-headed barbed spear, 
the shafi of which b covered with coloured hair like a burst, and a 
shield of buffalo hide from four to five feet long. 
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The women's costume U simpler^ consisting of neckiaocs luid an 
apron» or sometimes witimul ihe apron* 

The great Chiefs have chairs or rather stools of state on which 
they and their sons sit; the ruler's stool being the highest^ that 
of the hdr apparent a step lower* and the other members of the 
family lower still. On one occasion we had been for some time 
waiting for the attendance in camp of the Chief of Saiignoi* and the 
ofiGcers had Idi the camp to view some part of the adjoining country* 
On our rtlum, wc found within the beat of our sentries, a scalToldiag 
of bamboos tw'enty or thirty feci high, on the lop of which was. 
seated the Sangnoi Oilers son prepared to receive our homage 1 
He was nmdc to descend very rapidly and accommodated with a stool. 

In all these Naga villages of the interior there is* at each of the 
fortihed entrances* a large building well raised as a look-out or 
watch-house in which a band of young men keep guard at night. 
They have huge drums oomposeil of trees hollowed out. which 
arc sounded to give the alarm^ and they have aUo fire signals. 

The young Chiefs arc sometimes fine looking men, ami it ts not 
an uncommon occurrence to find the Chief himself a very portly 
personage; but the physique of the Magas generally is very inferior 
to that oF the northern tribes, The>' are smaller boned and have 
much less muscular devcEopmeat, and are of darker complexion* 
Their faces arc very lozcngO’Shaped* features Bat and eyes smalt. 
They Juive amongst them many Assamese who have taken to the 
Naga costume* They are at once recognizable by the diBerence 
of feature: nothing can make them Inok like Magas. Of the Naga 
females my recoUoctiotJS are, they are short, ugly, and wuisilcss; 
too hard worked perhaps to be beautiful. 


n 

A TOPOGRAPHER ON TOUR 

( R. G. Woodthorpe, * Notes Descriptive of the Country and People 
in Western and Easiem Naga Hills', in Gencwl Repoj^t mi tft< 
Topographival Surveys &/ Imliat IiiT4-4, IS76* pp. CSif,) 

Tfi£ area of the country passed through being necessarily hmiied, 
and OUT opportunities of observing the natives of the village which 
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our troops were $«nl to punish being fou\ t can only describe with 
any minuteness the men of the Mutan^ Bor-Bansang and Senua 
yiibges, premisine. however, that tlie men of Ntiiu aad Nisa,^ 
judging from what we were able to note, do not seem to diJFer 
materially rfcun them, and that they arc all probably members 
of the same tribe. We were accompanied by a small detachment 
of Borduarias and Namsangius, of whose personal appearance aad 
decorations I am ihemforc able to say something, though T had 
no oppmrtunity of seeing their villages or country except from 
afar. 

Tlic men art of average height and nearly all well made and well 
developed, and, as is the case among most hiB iribes* their complex’ 
ion comprises every shade of brown* These would be good-looking 
ns a rule often, but for the tattooing on ihcir faces which in some 
maltes it appear perfectly black where the tattooing has been heavily 
done; In others the tattooing is blue, and then the bam portion ^ 
of the lace, ts^pecially in those of fair complexions, appeajrs pink by 
control. The taitooing on the face, called in Nagp. language o*. 
consists of four continuous lines carried across the forehead, round 
and underneath the eyes up to the nose, back over the cheeks and 
found the ootsiera of the mouth to the chin; rows of spots follow 
the outside lines and two fine lines mark out the nose m a brge 
diamond space* The Mu tan and Senim men do not tattoo very 
much on the body, but iheir thighs are tattooed in several places 
with Hines and spots, or diamond and egg-shaped poiiems, the upper 
portion of the tattoo being continued round to the back* 

The Namsangias and the Dorduarias do not tattoo the face at 
all. but Uieir shoulders, wrists, bodicn and thighs ore very much 
covered. 

The men of Vota, Klutnu, jn addition to the tattooing of 
the Senua men. frcquEnily cover iheif chest with fine lines, either 
horizontal or zigzagged; all the men dress their hair apparently 
in the same fashion, i,c, shaving iliat just above the ears, and mldng 
the remaintler bock off the forehead and face, and lying it behind 
in a knot through which arc passed curved strips of hnrn carrying 
waves of red and wlute or black Itair* Some men have a small 
moustache, but very few show- anyUung like q beard. 


^ The people of Ehew villas arc not' Nagas' hm Wanchcr. 
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The dress and decorations of all the men saw were essentially 
the same, the only dUTcrences perceptible being in the style of 
ornamentation, difTcrcnccs due to the various tastes of individuals 
rather than to any attempt at distinction of clan or village. The 
helmet is conical in shape and made of plaited cane, either plain, 
or haWng patterns of coloured straw worked over it. A large plume 
of black or red hair passes over the helmet from front to rear, 
and long horns carrying toucan feathers or tufls of hair spring from 
the sides: some helmets are covered with leopard or bear skin, 
and have a wTcath of red or black hair round the base. Another 
head-dress is a circular band of coloured cane and straw, orna¬ 
mented with bits of a large shell and a fringe of hog's hair, which 
lies on the forehead. Their ear ornaments are generally strings of 
beads pendant from a piece of shell, and terminating in long tufts 
of hair, wliich fall over the chest They have a s-ery pretty one made 
of alternate tufts of red, white, and black hair, radiating from a 
centre of yellow straw work, which is fixed in the lobe of the ear. 
The necklaces are beads, some of which, of a yellow opaque colour, 
are highly valued by tlie Nagas. From the shoulders to the 
elbows the men encase their arms in many rings of red and yellow 
cane, very large at the shoulder, gradually decreasing to the elbow; 
these give an appearance of great breadth to their shoulders, an 
effect which is further heightened by the bands of black or yellow 
canc which are drawn very tightly round the waist, and this cffcci 
is still further increased by the lines drawn by the Borduarias from 
their breasts to their navels. One man had as many as nineteen 
turns round his waist, giving a total length of cane of o\*cr forty 
feet. It is amusing to sec them winding this cane round them, and 
it is a matter of time to get it all properly twisted on. Large belts, 
very broad at the back, fastening in front, and made of plates 
of polished brass or of coloured cane and cow'rics, arc also worn. 
A broad piece of blue doth hangs from the waist, ornamented 
with red fringes and rows of white seeds; a portion of the doth is 
taken up between the thighs and secured at the back as an extra 
piece of decency by those who visit the plains most frequently. 
On the wrists arc worn deep bracelets of cowries, and below the 
knee, strings of the same are also tightly tied. These Nagas are 
very skilful in dcvbing Uttic adornments from palm leaves, making 
coronets, wristbands and anklets of them. Those have a most 
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picturesque appearance. A curious custom prevails at Voka, and 
I fancy also in the neighbouring villages; it is this, that till a young 
man is married, he goes perfectly naked, and he at once adopts a 
>vaistcioth when he takes a wife to himself. Every Naga carries 
about with him a small basket or bag for his food and pan, &c. 
In wet weather he has a doak made of grass on a small string 
foundation. The large cloths worn in the cold weather arc generally 
of Assamese silk; but at Khanu I saw a cloth of black and orange 
stripes, idcnUcal with those we saw last year in Thctchumi on the 
Lanier. 

The women arc short in stature generally, and their figures arc 
remarkable rather for strength than beauty, to which very few 
have any pretensions. They tattoo a good deal on the shoulders, 
body and legs, but not on the face. The shoulders are tattooed with 
diamond patterns, three horizontal lines arc taken across the body 
above the breast, between which dght lines go down to the waist ^ 
narrowing gradually to a point; the navel is the centre of a Maltese 
cross; each arm, about five inches long, consists of three lines 
with a pointed finial. The leg tattoo is done with an admirable 
sense of fitness, that on the thighs consisting of close vertical lines 
and on the calves of horizontal lines, a small break occurring in 
each on the shin bone; this has the effect of increasing the apparent 
rotundity of the legs below the knees. The women wear their hair 
braided and tied in a knot at the back, or else gathered up and 
tied into a snudl bamboo tube covered writh particoloured cloth 
or beads, the lower end decorated with a red fringe, or a long tuft 
of hair. 

The dress of the women consists principally of a very small 
petticoat, two feet two inches long and six inches deep, ornamented 
occasionally with bells, beads and shells; this only comes a little 
more than half way round the body, leaving the right thigh bare,—it 
is attached at the ends and middle to a string passing round the 
waist. Sometimes a small cloth is worn round the shoulders. Many 
strings of beads fall low down over the breasts. Small fillets of 
coloured straw adorn their brows, and several massive white-metal 
rings are worn above the elbow. Their car ornaments are prindpally 
small strings of beads passed through various holes in the car. 

The arms of this tribe arc the dao, spear and cross-bow. The 
first is a most formidable weapon, the blade is generally triangular; 
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about eight inches long, straight at the back, and four inches wide 
at the top. narrowing gradually with a slightly convex edge towards 
the handle, which is two feet long and ornamented with tufts of 
coloured hair; sometimes, instead of being straight all the way up, 
the back of the blade swells out towards the top in a semi-circular 
projection. The spears are not by any means such handsome or 
formidable weapons as those used further west, and this is due, 
I fancy, to the fact that with the eastern tribes the dao, and not 
the spear, is the principal weapon of offence. The spear-heads are 
small and resemble very similarly in shape and ornamental workings 
those found at Tbctchumi and Primi; the shaft, though short and 
slender, is strongly made of bamboo and decorated with red and 
black hair in various fashions. The cross-bow is exactly similar to 
that... used by the Lhota Melomi and Primi Nagas. The shield 
is small, about four feet long by two feet wide, and made of buffalo 
hide decorated along the upper edge with a fringe of red hair, and 
on the face with two or four tassels of grass. Every man carries 
with him on the war-path a large supply of panjles,^ which he 
plants in the road to cover tiis retreat. These are carried in a horn 
suspended at the back, or in a small basket to which is attached 
a long tail of bearskin; sometimes this pany/c-holder is the skin of 
a bear’s foot with the claws remaining, the skin sewn up to form 
a large bag, a little figure of a sitting man, dressed and painted after 
life, being affixed to the upper part. Some men wear a skin of 
defensive armour in the way of a leather corset which overlaps 
on the chest, and is kept up by means of straps which pass over 
the shoulders. The Voka men also wear a leather corset, but 
without shoulder-straps. 

We found among these men a large number of gongs which they 
probably get indirectly from Burmah. They cast bells themselves 
very well in little clay moulds, the material being appMirently a kind 
of gun-metal, and occasionally brass. A woman’s walking staff is 
a long thin, iron rod foliated at its upper end. 

The country we passed through was fine and open except for the 
first march from Buruarchati in the plains, to Khulan, Mutan, the 
path lying through dense forest and following the course of sluggish 

* Pmjifs ore potn^ bamboo slakes, hardened by fire, which are driven into 
the ground to repel invasion or pursuit. 
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streams with muddy bottoms. But on reaching Bor^Mufan the first 
exteastve view of the country beyond is obtained, U is well watered 
by several targe trjbuiaJle:S of the Delhi or Disang river as it is called 
in the plains* and Ttsa as it is caHed by the Nagas thcm&elvcs, tnean- 
ing the 'large strcani*; le being the ptefiA of all ri^er narnes, and sa 
an aRix signilying large. It was the largest stream we had to cross, 
and to the strength and velocity of Its current when angry we owe 
the loss of a good sepoy. Water was abundant along our route* 
specifiliy beyond Ninn* where the undulating, park-like character 
of the slopes, backed up by tall, dark wooded cliffs, suggested itself 
as an admirable site for a station, Mcthna^ graced about the grassy 
slopes m large numbers* and herds of hilt buffaloes were seen at 
several villages; deer were seen here and there* and about Nisa* 
partridges dew up from the grass on either side of the path at every 
turn. Near most of the villages and in the deep ravines are seen tiee^ 
ferns* sago* and t 0 k& pat palms; the latter are carefully preserved, 
as they are most valuable for thatching purposes, 

Tlie villages are not always w'cll placed for dcfcEice against rifles* 
being commanded from some neighbouring height t but others, such 
as Bor^Bansang* Seaua* Niao* &c.* arc exceedingly wdl placed, 
occupying the highest points of the rfdges on wbicb they stand and 
commanding all the approaches to them. The dcfences consist of 
double stockades made of interlaced bamboo and cane* and pwijied 
ditches. The bouses are gencmlly scattered up and dowm without 
any attempt at order* and arc half hiddeTi among the trees, which 
arc not as e[sc\^ here cut dow n lo clear a village site, such only being 
felled as interfere with the houses! these are built on the unicveiled 
ground* titc Hoot being carried out to the rear on bamboo piles* the 
back veranda being frequently a great height above the ground. 
These are not railed round at all, and on my asking if the small 
children never fell off, the reply was ‘of course they do* many arc 
killed in that way’, in a tone conveying the impression that my 
mfonnnnt looked upon it as an ingenious mode of giving effect to 
Malthusian theories. The house Is divided into an entrance haU, as 
it were* where the owners^ weapons hang* also skuiU of aiumals 
taken in the chase* and beyond into several small apartments 

1 The earlbr wiittrs ipcH ihc njunc of ihe tplcndid animiil. Bos franfstix, 
which we MW coll tniihait fir mfiHur, at a varniijf of waj'S- 
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terminating with a large open veranda. Trays are suspended over 
the fire-places (of which there is generally one in each apartment) 
on which flesh, fish, v^tablcs and wood are dried. The walls of the 
houses are of bamboo matting, the roof being thatched with palm 
leaves or grass; the principal uprights project through the ridge 
some two or three feet, this portion being thatched also to keep the 
rain from running down the post into the house; the thatching is 
ingeniously worked into figures of men or animals very often. The 
reason pven for this projection of the post is, that as the part below 
the ground decays, it can be cut off and the post lowered without 
damage to the house. The Vangam’s, i.c. headman’s house is always 
very large, and built on the most level site in the village. It is gener¬ 
ally about 200 feet long by 40 or 50 broad, and contains two large 
halls, one at either end, the intervening space being divided up into 
several apartments and store-rooms arranged on either side of a 
central passage. Each of the women’s apartments has its own door 
of exit and veranda. On one side of the entranoe hall stands the 
drum, a large tree hollowed out and carved roughly at either end; 
it Is played upon with clubs shaped like large dumb-bclk. A large 
number of men perform at once on the drum, and though each 
seems to hammer away entirely on his own account, the effect is 
harmonious and pleasing. They have several tunes as it were, each 
being ended by a shout from the leader, responded to by the rest, 
when a fresh one at once commences. Opposite the drum is the 
rice-pounder, of great length, giving occupation to nine operators. 
The other hall is kept as an audience hall, where the Chief receives 
his friends. It has a raised and matted floor, the rest of the building 
having as a floor the bare ground. This hall opens into a veranda. 
Every house is furnished with a few small stools on four short legs, 
and one or two large beds which, with their legs, and a slight attempt 
at a bolster, arc each cut out of one log. Tables made of canc-work, 
shaped like an inverted wineglass, and about two and a half feet 
higL arc used on which to place their food at meal times. In each 
village are one or two morangs, or bachelors’ houses, in which a 
drum is kept, and also the collection of heads taken in battle; these 
are placed in rows of about twenty-five each in a large sloping 
tray placed in the veranda, just within the shelter of the roof. 
At Bof'Mutan there were 210 bleached skulls arranged in this 
way. 
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The villages are remarkable for iheir sanitary arrangements^ itmAll 
raised houses in which calls of nature arc obes'ed being built in 
various pans of the village, and fenced round. Look-outs are built 
at ail the gateways and in front of the ntorangs, and here wnatches 
are always kept. These are also erected in the fields. At Kamhua I 
saw some watch-houses in the fields surrounded by a double stockade 
enclosing a passage all round, and over the outer gateway a small 
platform was erected. Between Senua and Niao, by the roadside 
w’as a small table raised about eight feet from the ground, approached 
on cither side by a broad wooden ramp. Wc were told that here 
peace is concluded between those two villages after a war. The 
Chiefs walking up, each from his own side meet face to face on 
opposite sides of the table, and, exchanging chungas of wine, drink 
to each other, and thus declare that peace is made. On the road to 
Niao, also, was a curious mud figure of a man in bas-relief, present¬ 
ing a gong in the direction of Senuu; this was supposed to show 
that the Niao men were willing to come to terms, if possible, with 
their enemies. .Another mode of evincing a desire to turn away the 
wrath of an approaching enemy and induce him to open negotia¬ 
tions, is to lie up in his path a couple of goats, sometimes also 
a gong, with the symbolical palm leaf planted in the ground 
hard by. 

Tlic mode of disposing of the dead is the same in all these villages 
in its nuun point, viz, wrapping up the corpses in cloths and mats 
and ploang them on platforms under small roofs. The shape of 
these roofs dilTers in different villages slightly, but all are decorated 
with s'arious coloured cloths and streamers, and have at each end 
a (all figure of wood, dressed, painted and tattooed aAcr the manner 
of the men of the village, and carrying imitation spears, daos and 
shields; gourds, baskets, &c., arc suspended about the tomb. .At 
Khanu the tombs were enclosed in small sheds with doors. Each 
shed contained scs cral tombs of adults and children, being, in fact, 
regular family vaults. These tombs arc all arranged on either side 
of the principal entrance to the villages. Cairns of stones arc also 
erected, where the heads of the departed villagers, decorated with 
shells, beads, and bells, are collected, and earthen gliurras filled 
with the smaller bones, are ranged among them. Each head is 
decorated in a slightly different way from the others in order that 
they may be recognized by their surviving relaiisea. 


so 
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THE EASTERN TRIBES IN 1875 

{NairaUvc Report of W, F. B^dglcy, in Geittfui Repm on tkt 
TopQgraphical Surveys of India, IS74-S. |S76, pp. 50 IT.) 

Thi; JiiJls rise hj successive and paraird iimges from Uie plains to the 
Burmese v^ntcrshcd, and lAe rivers mtunUly following between them 
take the same north'>east or south-wciL direction^ bi^kin^ out 
through the ranges to empty ibemsclves after crossing the plain 
into the Brahmaputru, the only exception of any note being iLe 
souttern branch of the Diku^ which drains a long >Tillcy between 
high ranges of hilb ^ yet unsurveyed and runs directly northwards. 
The ridges of the hilts and the botioms of the valleys arc narrow; 
iJicre arc not throughout more than four or five level spaces cither 
above or below, and those are of very limited extent, the most level 
being the place at which wc were encamped when attacked at Ninu, 
which was not only the most level and best watered, hut also the 
most beautiful place I saw in ihr hills. The lower and outer ranges 
are covered with w^ood and undergrowth, bur without any liac 
timber, and the lops of the highest range being uncultivated, arc 
also covered with forest. The rocks throughout are sandstone or 
shale, the latter being accompanied by tepid salt springs, artrt die 
former in several places overlying coal deposits which have this year 
been explored by the Gwlogiciil Survey. The riverr are not navigable 
within, the hills. 

The climate of the eastern haif of the tract surveyed was, as far 
as r wperienced it, remarkable for rain. I find from a raference to 
my notes that wc were constantly having rain wMdi lasted for 
several days at a time, and during the time that the military expedn 
lion against Nirm was in the country, it was altno^t cunstant. This 
akogether embraces a period from December to the middle of April. 
The weather in the winter was otherwise very pleasant, the sun, as 
usual in these laUtudcs, often hot, but tlie air cold and eiilirtning, 
and occasjonaUy aflsr a fall the forest on the summits of ihc Patkai 
from froicn rain appeared a3 if covered with snow. 

The low outer ranges are not, as a rule, inhabited or cuitivaied 
bui from beyond these to the watcr^cd the hills are w-cll populated 
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acd baixid fay oultivarioo* tioepl ia the valleys fihc village always 
being buiU net tbe Lill^tops or poiaLs of spurs) whicii it wouUl be 
toilsome to culuVale, and besides dangerous nutong such treacherous 
and blood-thirsty people. The villages are more nuntefous in die 
eastern half of the tract, and smaller than among the Angomies and 
other tribes to the ^vest. the average n umber of the houses in each 
being about sixty, though the number of inhabitants must not be 
judged from this, a$ the heus^ are Larger, and more than one 
family inhabit each. The houses of the Chief are always very large 
and hold many persons^ That of the Clucf of Mulong, for instance, 

more than 360 feel long by 100 broad, and has a balcony at one 
end; and several of the other Chiefs* houses seen wem of equal size, 
and the populadon is ns Large as can be well supported with their 
jhoom method of cultivation. Most of the easicm tribes cultivme 
but little rice, iheir chief stand-by being a sort of yam They 

have caitk in some places, and pigs, goats and fow Is eveiywhere, and 
cat besides a peat variety of wild produce, animal and vegetable, 
some of whicli, c.g. what arc commonly called garden-bugs, appear 
abominably nasty to us, 1 did not notice that they cultivated cotton 
anywhere, which may be either the tesuh or origin of tbeir liabit 
of dress, the tribes generally being distinjguisbable from one another 
by the greater or less scsitiiitess of their dothing, or by the entire 
absence of covering. Among the tribes I first saw inhabitiog Tabling, 
Kongas, Jabtung,. etc., the males went entirely nude; the females, 
however, were well dothed. which made the dress of the females 
to the eastw-ard the more remarkable, for Lhcre, though the men 
were dtsccnily dressed with broad aprons reaching to the knees, the 
women's only clothing, except bcad^ and ornaments, was a strip of 
cloth inches broad round the buttocks, which to our eyes made 
their nakedness more naked, and indeed, etcepting in the case of 
the very young, produced a strong feding of disgust. Some of them 
went quite nuked. 

I saw altogether four tribes in my tour, distingmshed by tattoo 
and language a& well as dre&s. At Kangching the people struck 
me el once as resemhJing the Sernas, whom I had seen the year 
before to tJiic west, and Utey said that ihey had come several genera- 
Lions before from that side. The men do not UHloo, have the hair 
cropped round as if a bowl hud been put on the head, and wear 
a black apron ornamented with beads. The men. ofTablungT Jaktung, 
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iflUoo :t single line down the foreheact aod nose, and two brt^d 
bLUifk fhura the cu[cr pans of the arms over the shoulders to meet 
in a point at die waist, wear no eloikcs and shave the head* except 
a broad tuft brought forw-ard and a smail one bdiiiid. At Mluloag. 
and cast to Lungva and Jobolui, they wear aprons^ UiiinUy of Asxam 
silk; tattoo the face with small dots and lines and the body with 
bands, aa at Tablmig, and w«ir nearly all ibcir hair in front cut 
short over ihc fordiead, the back liair being tied in a pigtail over 
a bamboo about nine inches Jong. East of these from Uto to Ban sang 
and Ninu, they wear an apron, often of blue stuff tattoo the face 
so heavily with broad lines and dots as in give them at a htiJe 
disUnoe the appearance of being btactened, and wesir nearly alt 
their hair, the front part cut ihort over the forehead, the back 
twisted into a knot fastened by a brge pin of buffalo tiom. The 
women of aU the tribes tattoo sli^tly on the body and from the 
knee to the ankle, and at Kangching have three broad | jnF< on the 
lower lip and chin. The men, raoepe at Kangchine, wear a belt of a 
long spiral cone wound round them so Ughtlv, ^ihai the waist h 
sometimes compressed ro twenty inches, a habit perhaps the result 
of the spam and poor diet tli^ put up with, nntwiihjitanding which, 
however, they are strong and active and excel in treen^hmbing. No 
tree is too tall to go up, and if too ihiok to clasp, it is still to he 
climbed cither with notches cut with their cver-handy daa, or by a 
bamboo pegged agarnat the stem. The women, wear no belt; to the 
men it gives a decidedly smart look, and with the gay helmets 

they wear, a party of young WTimors has a mo?( picturosiiue 
appearuRce. 

There are minor differences of dress and arms among the casrero 
tribes, and their language difTeos, but of this I made no noiea, leaving 
it to Ucutenant Holcombe, who, had he lived, would have furnished 
a very tliorougfi: oocoLint of them. There w'cre ^wo points, however, 
on whkh he made pantouiar inquiries: the attack on the Gileti 
outpost in iS67, and the routes lo Biinnab, and from what he said 
to me, i believe be came to the condurion that die Tablung. and 
probably Kongan men were the periJciratofS of die first, Hb inquiries 
as to the routes to Qurmah, ibmigh not conclusive, as all his in- 
fornianis (some of whom seemed jealous of our knowing unything 
about it, and some ignorant) did not give precisely die same ittrorinii- 
tion, seemed to point the following as the route pu/- rxcellcACf. and 
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die sumy, as far as i: went, confiTins il, namely, to cotcr the hiijs 
hy the Toift^kok rivoct ascend to Cfiangnoi by Qiangsa^ and cross lo 
Lungvaj from whence ia three marches southward^ over a dismicc 
equal to that from the Assam pbios^ a broad navigable river could 
be reached. Men from Luogva liad seen the ^iveT^| but the route was 
little used, as the tribes are iniinical to strangers, who stand but a 
poor chance of keeping either ihdr property or their heads. This 
abominable practice of taking heads* Vthich is always carried on 
in a treacherous and usually cowardly way* and In which no disdtie- 
tion of age or sex b made, though doubtless of use in keeping down 
the population* must always, if allowed* prevent comm unication 
and commerce among (he tribes; but they would* f believe, them- 
scls'es prefer its being put down. 

There Ls a peculiarity of thcAt eastern tribes which c ann oi fail 
of being remarked by a visitor to their villages, as it is usually called 
atienuon to by the nose as well as the eye—their mode of disposal 
of their dead. The^e arc placed at the entrances to their vilbgw. 
At Tahlimg and the villages near it the body covered with cloth 
and mnUing is laid in a cutioo-shnped coHn omametitcd with red 
and black paint and placed on the lower branches of a tree. More 
eastward the coibn Is of mat and supported on a small bamboo 
frame; is covered by a narrow roof often with one end produced 
into a long, tapered beak, and someUmra ornamented with wooden 
Ggurts or doth, the arms and belongings of the deceased or imita- 
dons of them, being hung on posts near it. What is more remnrkable, 
however, b that the whole of the corpse is not in these poffins. The 
bead is invariably removed after death, ft is twisted off after de- 
composiUon bus sufficiently advanced (to cut it off would bo a 
supreme insult to both the dead and living relations), and is then 
disposed of dsewhere. About Tablung it is placed in a cylindrical 
vase of stone, and theo (so they told us) cast into the most out-of- 
the-way pan of the forest which is to prevent its ever being used 
as a trophy by an enemy. About Joboka and eastward it is placed 
(evidently previously cleaned) on a little pladomi outside the gate 
and ornamented with bt^ds and brass ornaments. 
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A POLYGLOT COMMUNITY 

(S. E, Peal, 'Notes on a Visit id ihc Tribes mliabiring the Hills 
south of Sihsapr*, J.A.S^., 1872, VoL XLi, pp. 27 f,> 

float ph>rskally and linguistically^ there is s good deal ordifTerence 
in ihc tribes bordering each other. The Naga vocabulary compiled 
by Mr Bronson at JaJpore In 1840, is of no use here, but sixteen 
miles west, though some words are known; but the immemK are 
difTcreni, and they here only ooLint to ten. 

When once with a number of Banpatas on the road, a large psiity 
of Nagas passed, and as neither party spoke, I asked who they were. 
1 was pointed out their hill, and on asking why they did not speak, 
they said they would not understand one another. This 1 thought a 
good opportitnity to try them, and told them to call them in Naga 
and ask who they were. On being called to, they all turned round, 
and stopped, but said nollimg; I then made them call again; but to 
no purpose, the other party simply jabbered together in twos and 
tlirccs, and on calling them a third time as to where they ww going, 
they shouted out a lot of Naga which my fellows could not make 
out. Both parties passed on, unable to exchange a word, though 
living within a few mdes of each other, A few words did pass, but 
they Avere Assamese. I asked how they knew the men, and they said 
'by their ak' or tattoo marks. There is more lingual variation among 
the remote tribes I believe, than those bordering Assam as the 
latter frequently meet in the plains on a peaceful fooling, while the 
Abors are shut out from all intetoourse. 

The physique also varies with the tribe. I can as a rule tell a 
Joboka man from a Banpara, mid these from a Muton, or Nam- 
sang^a, and Assamese. Those who are familiar with the tribes can 
easily do SO. wiihout seeing the ak to guide them^ simply judging 
by their general physique and colour. Of course Lbere arc excep¬ 
tional cases, such as small stunted men, or others umtsually tall nr 
w^elL made. 

Practically, the extraordinary confusion of tongues opposes a 
senous obstacle to the explorer, and the sooner we set to work lo 
reduce the oonfuslon by inducing apposite causes, the better for 
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US and our successors, and for Ihem and th.eir successors. Tattooing 
as a deco ration, or prize for committing murdcTp ts at the bottom of 
it aiU T fancy, and a so deeply rooted that it may take a Long time 
to emdioate by fMcneeful means. 
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A FIRST EXERTION OF HUMAN 
INGENUITY 

(W* ftobiasoB, l>escrifHhe Acroant of Asam, 1841, pp, 390 f,) 

TftE agriculture of the Nagaa Ls neither extensive nor laborious, ^ 
Among some of the tribes, however, every portion of cultutablc 
land i$ most carefully terraced up tlie hills, as far as rivulcu can be 
commanded for the inigation of the bedsi in these localities, rice 
fonns the only object of cukivatioo. Arums and yams the Nagss 
have in great abundance, but are for the most part found wild about 
iheir villages^ they have also some large capsEcums, good ginger, 
and a few cardamom plants, Colton is frequently grown on the 
sides of the hills ; and with it a often seen a spories of grass 
jofti) from the grain of which the Nagas Ciiuact an intoxicating 
Liquor by an operaiion that closely resembles tucwiag. It seems to 
have been one of the first exertions of human mgenuiiy, to discover 
some composition of an intoxicating qualily, and there is no tribe 
so rude or so destitute of invention, as not to have succeeded in this 
fatal research. The Nagas seem as much addicted to the use of 
intoxicating liquors as any of the neighboimng tribes. Pigs, fowls, 
and ducks are abundant in all the villages!, and some of the more 
wealthy, keep herds of cattle procured from the plains. They moke 
no scruple of the use of beef, and in fact are by no titcans particular 
in their diet—dogs and cats, as well as reptiles and insects, are 
equally partaken of as food. lo general, the Nagas do not ti$c much 
vegetable food, and the consequence is, that most of the old people 
shew great and disgusdog sycEiptonis of cutaneous eruptions, scurvy, 
and leprosy. 
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A GRATEFUL BEVERAGE ^ 

(John Owcfl, i\ofes ihff Naga TVihiSt comittunicmtiMi wllh 
AssiWit 1S4+J pp. 49 f*) 

The messuTcs whkh have now bcea in progress for the ctUtivation 
of the plant and tht manufacture of tea, lead cvcntuaJly to the 
anticipation of very favourable results, and the immense wealth 
which has Qowed for a centnry and a half from Great Bdhitn and 
her wlonies to a foreign coumiy will, it is hoped, henceforth be 
distributed aixiongst British subjects, and a new source of lucrative 
employment opened up to thousands. 

The Nagas are beginning to look on tea, manufactured according 
to Chinese style, as a grateful beverage ^ notwitlistanding they still 
entertajn the impression that our wandering over their forests in 
search of the plant is a mere pretext to see thdr country, and if 
found to be plentifully supplied with valuable productions that 
appropriation wdl follow. The idea may be indulged, tliat years 
bcncc both Assamoes and hittrongers wilJ lea ve off the use of opium 
and other intoxicating drugs for the better substitute of an indigen¬ 
ous, a rul easily manufaErtured artkic. 
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SALT-MAKING 

(W. Robinson, Destripth'e Acanmt of 1841, pp. 384 ff.) 

East of the river Namsang. and between it and the boundary of 
Asam, arc several small Naga communities, who are now almost 
teducal to the state of slaves by the more powerful Singphos, by 
whom they appear to be greatly oppressed. Of late, however, the 
progress of our paramount authority has interposed for their relief 
We arc not aware, whether any Nagas are found further cast: but 
it seems probable, that the Khunungs, who inhabit those mountaizts 
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whcrjoc the frrawadj tak<ss its rise, may also bo Kflgas, though this 
generaJ lerrn is noi appliod to ibenL 

Among those Neea tribes in commumcatlon with Asatn^ and 
who d^ri'c more particular notice, arc the Namsongiyai, the 
Borduriyas of the Borduwarias, and the Panidaw^artas, These tribes 
arc {Q possession of brine springs of considerable value, lutd further, 
were always suppe^ed to pay aliegiiincc to the Rajas of Asonu 

The dreumstance of the Asam government having always raised 
a revenue froin die iiuportcd salt of the hills, and the dependence 
of the Nagas on the Asam markets for the exchange of salt for grain 
and other articles^ has contributed to a mutual good uuderstauding 
between the tw^o people. The Naga hUU have tn consequence been 
always accessible to the people of the plains^ whilst the Nagas have 
on their part, been always pencilled access to the markets on the 
froatier. 

The taxes that have been till btdy Icv'icd on the Naga salt have 
been exceedingly heavy, and the manner in which they were imposed, 
led to nujnerous exactions on the pan of the tax-gaihercrs. The 
individuals appointed to the collection of Llic taxes were in attendance 
3i the springs on the Mils, as w'cU as the markets below, and tolls 
were levied by them both on the salt itself, and on the articles the 
Nagas obtained in barter for the salt. 

Lieutensnt Brodic, now in chaige of the Sibpur district, finding 
the old system very oppressive to the people, abolished all the dutiea 
to which they wme subject, that on the salt excepted. The tax now 
levied upon it consists in kind. The present receipts amount to 652 
maunds 3S gccis and 11 chittacks of salt, which at five rupees a 
niaund, ihe rate at which it has been sold, yields rupees 3,264:13:4. 
Deducting from this the monthly expenses, which amount to 120 
rupees, ur rupees 1,440 annually, and the net retiim is rupees 
1,824: B-A 

The salt wells in the hills are for the most part the sole property 
of the Nagas. fn some of the wells, the former Asam government 
obtained a joint property, the Nngas having a right to draw the 
brine for a certain number of hours, and the government for an 
equal period. Raja Punindcr Sing found this right a very profitable 
one, and a certain portion of his Pykts were allotted lo the works. 
As the Pyke system has since been abolished, and it would not in 
all probability be so profitable under a system of hired labour, at 
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least without some more profitabte method oTbotUng the brine than 
ts now in use, the British goveramenl have not yet eiercised their 
prerogative in tlicse vvelLs. To some springs below the hills llw 
gDvcnuncni have an exclusive right: but the jealousy of the Na^s 
induced them, during the weakness of the tato Asam governmem, 
lo fill up the WTslis and forcibly to prevent their being re-opened. 

The Naga mode of manufacturing the salt is e;cceeding1y rude, 
and the process both slow and Ah-asieful, so that the salt manufactured 
by the Nagas, can scarcely compete with that imponed iVom Bengai 
It is, however, to be hoped^ that Eurtrpean speculators will shortly 
be able to iutroduoc a far more profitable mo^e of manufacturing 
theMi, which is the more likely to succeed, as the vicinity ofseveini 
coal beds will ofler the means of evaporating the brine with greater 
facility. The Nagas themselves are at present averse to,any innova¬ 
tions, and it 1$ difficult to see what measures arc to be taken even 
for thdr own advantage, without giving them offence. 
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NAGA WARFARE 


(W. Robinson. Descriptive Account of Asam, 1841, pp. 391 ff.) 

We have already observed that ihc various tribes dispersed over the 
Naga mountains arc not only independent and unconnected, but 
engaged in perpetual hostilities with one another. Interest is not 
either the most frequent, or the most powerful motive of their 
incessant hostiiitlcs. They must in a great measure be imputed to 
the passion of revenge, which rages with such violence in the breast 
of savages that eagerness to gratify it may be considered as the 
distinguishing characteristic of men in their uncivilized state. The 
maxims by which they regulate their military operations, though 
extremely different from those which are adopted among more 
civilized and populous nations, are well suited to their own political 
state. They never take the field in numerous bodies, since such a 
measure would require a greater effon of foresight and industry 
than b usual among them. On approaching the enemy’s territories, 
they collect their troops and advance with great caution. Even in 
their hottest and most active wars, they proceed wholly by stratagem 
and ambuscade. They place not thdr glory in attacking their enemies 
with open force. To surprise and destroy b the greatest merit of a 
commander, and the highest pride of his followers. If no straggling 
parties can be intercepted, they advance towards the villages; 
and if so fortunate as to remain unobserved, they set on fire the 
enemy's huts in the dead of night, and massacre the inhabitants 
as they fly naked and defenceless from the flames. When the enemy 
b caught unprepared, they rush upon them with the utmost ferocity, 
and tearing off the scalps of all those who fall victims to their rage, 
they carry home these strange trophies of their triumph. These 
they preserve as monuments not only of their prowess, but of the 
vengeance which their arm has inflicted upon the people who were 
objects of public resentment. On the death of a warrior, oil the 
scalps taken by him during his lifetime are burnt with hb remains. 

Such a mode of warfare may be supposed to flow from a fed^le 
and dastardly spirit, incapable of any generous or manly exertion. 
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But whcm it Is considered that mupy of thciie tribes, on occasions 
w^hJch call for extraordinary cfForts, noi only defend themselves 
with obstinaie resolution^ but attack their enemies with the most 
daring coumge^ and that they possess fortitude of mind superior 
to the sense of danger or the fear of dealh, we must ascribe their 
habitual caution to some other cause than constitutional limidily. 
The number of men in each tribe is so small, the difficulty of rearing 
new members amidst tiie hardships and dangers of savage life so 
great* that the life of a citizen is extremely precious, and the preser¬ 
vation of it becomes a capital object in their policy* Had the point 
of honouf been the same amongst the feeble Naga tribes as among 
the powerful nations of Europe, had they been taught to court 
fame or victory in contempt of danger and death, they must have 
been ruined by maxims so ill adapted to their condition* But* 
wherever their communities are more populous, so that they can 
act with considerable force, and can sustain itic loss of several of 
their members without being sensibly wcatcued, the miiiiary 
oporations of the Naga^ more resemble those of other nations* 
They openly defy iheir enemies to the combat, engage in regular 
battles, and maintain the coiffiict with that desperate ferocity which 
is tmtuial to men who, having no idea of war but that of e'Ktcnni- 
nation, never give or take quarter* 

The universal iveupon of the Nagas is n javelin, which is usually 
adorned with coloured hair, and ornamented with strips of rattan 
of various colours. The Loohoopos make use of a long 
spear, and some of the eastern Nagas handle the tomahawk. The 
total disuse of the bow^ among the Naga tribes seems a very singular 

‘ The bow Is out entirely tmkrbown lo iht Naga tribes, (hough iis use » n 
weapon it not co^oimoiu possiUy br^iusc n miuirci lo be Dperax^ by (soih 
h4uid», whtrcis? the Nnga wurrior needs one of his hands to ctuiy his shJfLlcl. 
‘While Uw cross-bow/ sui-s ItuUon, 'is the weapon the Singpbas, and hat 
been ndopicd from ilicm apparently by the Naga tribes of the iionit<ast. It bi 
lurt in genentl use aitKmg itic Naga tribes. Th£ simple bcrw is also not the mtural 
wcHjithi of a biagii. While Utc Rukis, before they ooquitcil guru, fdled, Ufce the 
Kboau, piinripally on ihe bow. die M:ii^ rarely uses it. The woopem wa* kruvoon 
to the Semaa and ri ttill employed by children as a lov. the Anfaniis hjr?e 
;&mi the UM of (lu; pcilcx-boiv* possibly from the Kukis, and use it for kiUiag 
snmli bi/dik, but as a aerious weapon the bow is noi used by euher tribe; mad 
Uiough the Sernas beitevo that ihetr ancestors used it, the Angomia appear nevtf 
to have doflf *0. a fna whidi i> mtcmitng in view of Iho apparcDt absence or 
scarcity of die bow in Eoroeo. Siuiutra ujid the OUebet.'—Huitoni's ImrodiK- 
tion to J. P, Milts' Tkt Utota (iy22). p. xxvii. 
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circumstance^ especially as ihc weapon is cnnimoii to all the sur- 
tcuuding iuH tribes, snd the advantage given them by the use of 
it ts acknowledged by Utc Nagas themselves. The steadfast Tetenlinn 
of their own weapons of offence may be conskJered as one strong 
mark of natiunniity, and an indication of a common origin: in it 
may also be traced the continuance of a long established custom, 
which could scarcely be preserved amongst tribes now so diverse, 
and that too, contrary to all the dictates of experience, were it not 
possessed of some sanctity, or consecraied in thoir recolleciroa 
as the weapon of tfieit forefathers. Their shield consists of a long 
mat, lined inside with leather or thin boards. 

In general, neither men nor women make use of any super^ 
abundance of dre$s. To some of the tribes in the interior ranges, 
nature hns not even suggested any idea of irapropricty in being 
altogedier uncovenod, whilst those tribes that see the necessiiy 
of it. are satished with a very slight covering, and in some cases 
scarcely compatible with decency. The cloths in use by the Nagas 
are made of cotton, usually woven in small breadths by ihc women, 
and dyed with various colours. The women w^ear a short frock, 
geocially dyed blue, and have thdr necks and arms ornamented 
with beads and brass rings. 

The vvar dress of the Nagas consists in a number of odd contri' 
vonces, to give themselves a ficroe appearance. They hind up thdr 
tegs with brogues of parti-coloured rattans, and adorn their heads 
aud necks w'hh bands of the same. On their heads they wear bunches 
of feathers mtemiingled with plates of brass, and the horm and 
teeth of wild animals: Bud as though their appearance were not 
juflidently fantastic, they adu; a bunch of hair to supply the 
deheiency of a tail. 
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THE UNGLEE*CUT 

John Owen, N^otes <m ike Naga Trihcf. in communication with 
Asjum, IE44, pp. 10 fr) 

What strikes the strongct most on entering a ChidTs resideiice is 
the collection of skulls, both human and of Ihc hdd, aluog around 
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the waHs inside. Here repose heads orChieftainj slain in battle, or 
perhaps a^ingly seduccd-from some wrong, real or imuBinary 
—with a View to scltlcraeni. and too often treacherously miirdered. 
rhe loUowmg is an instancy. 

so calkd by the Assamecs from having had one 
oflm fingcra removed for committing some error, while premier lo 
Khoonbow-hearing ihnt Bangoneeo, one 
of Darit Scegah s sons, was proceeding on an cxcutsion to the Abor 
sent to him with a plentifuJ promise of presents, desiring 
the mfcsenger to express liis deep sorrou that their quarrels should 
have remamed so long unadjusted, merely on account of a few 
sdlagcs and rcqi^icd an mterriew on a certain hUI, to which place 
he dispatch empowered parties to meet and sciilc al) d^fTer^ 
ences. On Bangonoca’s approach to the appointed place, he was 
sureounded and treacherously murdered, with a number of his 
fol^wers, by people who had lam in ambush for therm 

ap^y such records of crime are now less numerous, corrected 
by the mtejferencc of our Goventment, which has promised pTO' 

to ”‘’*'‘““''“8 of grievance be referred 

There IS an cxiraorditmry value attached to iron bv these hardv 
‘‘’'-"fPJ*®"““'y piifte W Ibintthe artiet 

th™t-'•''fc fore ere 
three kinds, the handles, two feet in length, covered with a iet 

black varnish hold the tliBercnl-shapcd blades. The spear whfcji 
i. Of an usual size, n oraamented with goafs hair, dyed i^ilniMh 
and further embellished with nntiow strins of rn.^^ r 
hues. The shield, three and half longhand 
a tnaogmar shape, and lined with mats is imnenat^hb. ? 
sp^ and hatlle-a*e. but far from being biiu-proor^ ** 

It 13 a ciinoui fact that thov do not 1 

use the bow and arrow; thTdisdn^L * n, “ “'e'»-0“l^. 

emirel, differont ra« frU allTe ml “ “ '““S “ 

^m from Tartaty or Chma. raUierta^^rom 
fatal mstnijjient, when poisoned w-tih “ooMn,=^or. this 

in die hmid, of a SrngpUTclT^.S';,:,^i"“ 
the Nag., atutoh to dteir,ton, and spears, .ha. 
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imagiTi c ihcm to have been consecrated by some great unknown. 
The battlc^a-^e is hjs companion whether asicep or awake, in san¬ 
guinary conflict, in his :fgiicuhuni] pursuits, and in the domestic 
excTcbe of making a basket, or shaping out a wooden ornament. 

Jn expectation of an attack they collect strong slips of bamboos 
whkli they cut into lengths of eight and ten tntbes, and finely 
point cither end, one of which is impregnated wiih the fatal Be, 
while the other is inserted in the ground amongst the grasi, near 
the approach to the village, where ii is imperceptible lo the eager 
invader. Along ihc passes they are likewise planted, and as the 
cautious Naga crouches lo the place of attack in the depth of 
night, one by one falls to the ground and meets instmitaneaus 
death, with little if any sufTcriDg. This stratagem is invariably 
resorted to. 

The more timid, and inhabitants of less populated villages, in 
anticipation of danger, to prevent the enemy’s approach, knock 
down all the trees on each side of the pathway, leading from the 
main one to the village—so as effectually to block up all chance 
of ingress i and so cunningly b it execuied, ihai in man y cases, 
although the enemy may be well acquainted with the neighbourhood, 
they become so perplexed by the delay, as to find the day dawn, 
when they fly to the forests, and often supersiitiously fear to renew 
the attack. 


J 

A SINGULAR marriage PRESENT 
{E. T, Dalton, Descriptive Ethnohgy t}f Bengal, W2, pp, 39 ff.) 

The Nagas cast of the Doyang dver arc divided into great dans 
under hercdiiaiy Chiefs, who appear to exercise great influence 
over thdr people. They five in large villages, some of not less than 
300 bouses. The villages occupy comman din g and secure positions 
on the peaks or ridges of hills. Ihc spurs or approaches to which 
arc fortified, and the steep places made as Inaccessibk as possibie. 
The houses of the Chttfs are of great size; that of the Saagnoi 
Chief was found to be 250 to 300 feet in length, a wells^onstructed 
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building oorupying the ccrure and highest posiiion in the village 
as the manot' house. The houses of the tJammon people ato very 
much smaller, bui still considerable and substantia] buildings. I 
find no wntlcn de^cripijon of any of these liotucSf and so mnny 
years have elapsed since I saw one. that I cannot altogether trust 
to my memory. 

In front of the Chief's house,, as well as inside it. arc numerous 
trophies of the chase and memorials of feasts, and in a separate 
house, dedicated to the coilectiDn, mcmorifils of ferocity and ven« 
gcancc-^human shulls arranged in shelves Me hooks, the records 
of recent achievements, and baskets full of fragments of skulls, 
the memorials of the bloody deeds of rheir forefaihcrs. 

On our assumuig the government of Upper Assam, attention 
was soon directed to the eold-bloCNled murders committied by the 
Nagas on British subjects, and scveTBl expeditions to their hills 
were undertaken i^ith the vjew of putting a stop to the practice. 
We thus became acquainted with various tribes of Abor Nagas as 
the Mithun, Tabiong. Changnoi, Mulong, and Joboka. The Nam^ 
sangyas, flordwarias and Paid warns, Solo, and others, had been 
previously iu the habit of peaceful intcreouisc with the people of 
the plains. 

It was the Custom of these cloiB to allow matrimony to those 
only who made themselves as hideous as possible by having the 
faces elaborately tattooed. The process of disfiguration is carried 
to such a length, that it has given them an unnatural darkness of 
complexion and that fearful look which ncsulu when a white man 
blackens his face. 

To this rite of dbfiguraiion they arc not admiued iii] they have 
taken a human scalp or a skull, or shared in some expedition in 
which scalps or skulls were taken. It b by no means essential that 
the skulb or scalps should be trophies of lionoumble warfare, or 
that they should even h* taken from the bodies of declared enemies, 
A skuU may be acquired by the blackest treachery, bid so long as 
the viefim was not a member of the clan, it is accepted as a chivalrous 
oifering of a true knight to his lady. 

The various tribes were gradually induced to enter into engsge- 
meuts to give up the horrible custom; hut how,, in refraining from 
it, they satisfied the cravings of the young women for Ifus singular 
marriage present I know noL 
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The communications between friendly villager in *hc interior 
of the Naga Hills are admirably kepi up* The patl^ are of course 
sleep and diSTiculU but considerable ciiBinecring skill is scmeliiiiei 
shown in zig-zagging and bridging ihem* Much of the cultivation 
in the villages is of a permancni character, icrraced and irrigated, 
but the glorious forests are very wantonly destroyed for the dry 
crops. They appear to hat-c no sufJCfstilious dread of the sylvan 
deities like the Abors to restrain them. The trees ant uol cut down, 
but they are tcutured by the ringing process till they are luificss 
and dry, then set fire to* and. the derired ground, scraped and sown, 
yields sufficient crops for a year or two, 

The approaches to the village are often carefully phmted wTth 
mango and jack trees and bamboos* and under the shade of these 
groves arc miniature houses which contain or cover the bones of 
iheir dead. At least it was the custom of the Nagas of the interior 
between the Deko and Dihing rivers, thus hnally to dispose of them. 


4 

A REVIEW OR SHAM FIGHT 

(E. T, Dalton, Descriptive Ethn^hgy o/ BengaK 1872, pp, 4i f.) 

The Naga war dances commence with a review or sham fight, 
J witnessed one at Sangnoi, in which vast numbers were engaged* 
The warriors are armed with a spear used as a javelin, a baitle-ajte 
or duo* and a shield of buffalo hide or of bamboo work covered 
with tiger or other skin, large enou^ to cover the whole person. 

They advance in exiendcd order, making admirable Ughi infantry 
practice, for noihingcan be seen but (he black shields creeping along 
the ground. They arc thus impervious to arrows, but ihcir cover 
b no protection against a buflcL When sumdeutly near to their 
imagmary enemy, they spring up and fling the spear; this is supposed 
lo take effect; a tuff of grass represents the head of the dead foe; 
they seize it with the IcR hand, cut jl out with the battlc-aze, and 
retrcai with the clod hanging by the grass over their shouldct as 
the skull or scalp. A son of triumphant song and dance in whicli 
the women join follows this. 
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5 

THE FEATURE OF SURPRISE 

(S. E. PeaJ* * Notes on a visit lo ihe Tribes inhabiting the HtlJi 
sonth of Sibsagar', J.A.S.8.. 1872, VoJ. XU, pp. 25 ff.) 

The raids and IsoEatcd murders for ^'bidi this large tract of country 
is so celebrated, have one feature in common, surprise. Cover 
is so universat, and favourable to the aiiock. that advantage is 
invariably lakcn of it iiniil the last moment. As a rule» when a whole 
tribe is at w^ar, the cause Is a general one. One Rajah or tribe has 
been grossly LfisuUed by another. Tn uuch cases a chang may be 
surprised and burnt by a combination of several villages. In other 
cases a single vilLttge of one tribe is at war with another village uf a 
difTerent tribe, without involving the other viQages in hostilities. 
Bor Muton may be at war with Unu. and not involve Kuluns or 
Lotighong. Or again, what is a common form, the young and 
uniatlooed men of three or four villages of say two disdnet tribes 
may combine, and, headed by a few older men, quietly traverse the 
jungles to a more distant tribe and village, and suddenly attack 
the people in iheir cultivation, the object being simply beads, 

Rclitming to the Banparas, 1 may say that with regard to weapons, 
they use, Uke most Nagas, the jar/fe or spear, and the dhao. They 
also use the cross-bow, 1 see that Robinson lays great stress on their 
not having bows and arrows t he considers its total disuse a very 
siogtdar circumstance, and draws rather weighty conclusion from 
it, U is not, I hear, of recent dale. In the use of the JaWe they seem 
clumsy and bad shots; 1 have tried batches of several tribes at ■ 
mark for prizes, but found them unable to reach eighty yards. 
Nor could they touch a suck of straw for half an hour at $ix^ yards 
(where 1 volunteered to go and be shot at), but at forty yards one 
did succeed. 

Captain Norton says io his book on Project Lies ^ that ho could 
once throw a spear a hundred and seventy yards, and 5 aw ihe wife 
of an Australian Chief throw one a hundred and twenty yards; 
hence the Nagns do not seem very formidiiblc on this score. They 
use their Jaitiffs for close work, usually front ambush, and never 
attack in the open. 
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The dhao is used as a huichet or mace, and held by both hunda. 
One blow is usually enough. If fairly given in a fight, aj they can 
cut with iremendous force. The jungle is so thick and ooniinon+ 
ihut their warfftie is wholly by ambush and surprise, and this gives 
the dhao great advantages- 

The bow is chiefly used for game and pigs. 

Thcy have a shield, or phitr, made of buffalo Of boar skin, and 
often ornamented by goafs hair dyed scarlet. or by co^Tics. It 
figures in their war dances, but I suspect is not much used elsewhere, 
unJess in a premeditated onslaught. 

Like most savages, the Naga seems to aim at making himi^clf look 
iW hideous as possible, and their decora lions at times of festi vity have 
solely that object. Their head-gear stems generally to have some bun- 
chcs'of bhir fastened to long light stems so as to jerk about while 
moving. It is the hair of the man or womsn who has been killed + and 
in all eases, \ thinks is humyn hair, if not of an enemy. But there 
seems no one particular head-gear which nil adopt: on the contrary, 
there is infimte variety ; and one who can dress or look more hideous 
than bis ncighbouir. is at perfect liberty it> do so. 

The Chiefs often wear a long dark blue coat like a dressing-gown 
nni tied, that contrasts strongly with iherr usually nude condition. 
Assamese cloths are also bought, and worn by ihc Nagas who can 
afford the Itixirry. during the cold season, but those who cannot, 
wear the little scrap commonly seen at all limes and about the size 
of foolscap. Women wear an equally scanty morsel, which in some 
tribes. T hear, is even dispensed with. Pewter, or red cane hruoclcts 
or armlets are considered of far greater value and moment. As far 
as wc could sec, the women wear no head-gear at ail, and about 
hair have the hair cropped short 

The bunches of hair and feathers on the topis are all usually 
mounted on thin slips of buiTnlo horn exactly like whale bones. 

Of trade there is Ultle or none. With the exception of the salt 
mines or spruiE^ eastw'urd, and some pon and kochclats brought 
in exchange for ricCi there is no such thing as trade. The tribes 
arc too poor to be able lo trade, and the constant state of warfare 
renders commerce impossible. On concluding a peace, some ditms 
and Abor clotJis change Iiands, or a miiton ; but as n rule, the border 
tribes act os a most effect uai barrier to all attempt ai commercial 
transactions with those beyond. 
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It mav be woitli noting ilmi the border tribta have now lost 
the art of weaving, or very nearlj' as the liule scraps of cloth 
they require are procured in Assam: while the Abors arc able 
to weave very pretty, though coarse, pie«s of parti-cdoured cloth, 
as they cannoi trade with Assam. 


6 

THE NINU TRAGEDY^ 

(Report by W. F* Badgley, in Geticroi Bepvi-i on the Topo^rophicof 
Surveys 0 / lUTPSi IB76* pp, 51 if.) 

1 HAVE I he honour to inform you that on Monday, the 1st February 
IS75, we arrived at Ninu (an Abor* village four maTchos fronj the 
plains). [ was detained as usual by survey work on the road, and 
did not pass through the vjlbge till some dmc after Lieutenant 

' This cxuitct and the next dnicribc th: irsiSCdy which befell HolMnibe's 
iuney pany end the mcnSiim w-hich wefe tniten to aven^ it TTie sLory if 
sutnnurized by Shnkes^r in his Hixnury 0 / tht Assam pp. 112 f, and 

tdJ. CnpEiiin ^iZer. with the eiiginoer WDodthorpe. author of the suecocditi]; 
n^tssasc. and a party of surveyors and u tmoflg escorl, besan work in ihe 
HUH vwlting eauward through the Lhotn and Ao cwuiitry. They met wiih 
hosiility at ^olclca. but strong ^LCimo qnkkly chuiiged the sinuiijon uMiJ in 
Miin:h 1875 the party was sumtuoned ta whnt b now the Tnap Frontier Divutevt 
Co ussht in punishing 3 cnhK of gntve impotriiDce. 

For whde BuiEcr ind WootUhrtrpc had been moving catn through the Naga 
Hills, another sunxy party led hy Caphiin Badgley and Ucutenani Holeoftibc 
(who vnis then AsaJstoni CcKnnuoionci of 3i1;»&ngar) wus worVing wett in order 
to deftne ihe houmlaria of udmtnktraiinn between Sibugir ajut the Maga: Hdb. 
On their orrivii! at Niitu, however, ilie tragedy dc»:ribcd above occurred. Almost 
at once H miliury expedition set oul to avenge ilic miftacTe; li waxcommanikd 
by Brigadier Nuihall who came with Butlirr Troni the Nngji HilH wiih a strimg 
force. Sttnua «m taken and d«trc^'Qd. and Ntnq, Nisa imd Lonkai were al» 
burnt. ShakesTscar conaEdets ihsi * nothing like adequate pumshirKnt fot such 
gross treadiery wnt tnllicted", that the cxpedtiion wax futikr. uoU lltat "it Id^ 
ihe bills far loo quickly |o have made real impression on ihc trtbe^ Indood 
berore the year was out nooiber expeditton had to be: (eiu 10 destroy Ninu. 
which hoi been rebuilt, yet again. Butter and W^oodihofpo cemtinu^ tbeU 
aiTvey opepuitios, bui m Oeoembef of the same year Busier wes ambuahol 
and killed in a. UwtB viLiege. 

'At Hiu LimB the words *Abor \ ‘Daha" and "Naga* were used indiacrifTti' 
nattily. Ninu a Wancho viUngo in whai is now the Tirap Franiicr Divuioo. 
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Holcombe and ihc rest of the camp. The people sccitihI sull^y, 
but Lieuteniint Hokombe said they were frightened, and did not 
come oul of their hotiscs at alJ when lue came ihcougiL In the evenmg 
some of the headmen broughi a small present of rice, fowls, and 
roots. They were told not to be afraid, to bring more in the mornmg, 
and that (he whole village was to come and see as. About simrise 
next morning there were a number of NagJis in camp. Sitting in 
my tent I lieard one of the headmen say to Licutenaiit Holcombe; 
'Hic Raja (village headmant is there, but is afraid of the gun/ 
Lieutenant Hokombe toot the riSt from the sentry and gure it 
to the Naga. w^ho then began to laugh and dance with the gun 
on htfi left shoulder, flashing his iiuif in Ids right band. Lieutenant 
Holcombe ihun turned apparently to draw the sentry’s bayonet, 
when one of the young N'agas felled him w'ith a blow from behind 
on the side of the head. There was a yell raised all through the 
camp. 1 sprang up to draw my pistol hanging to the back pok of 
die tent, as seii'eral of them rushed in. Firing into them* I made 
my way out behind imy tent providentialiy being made to open 
at both enilsl, and was fottow-td by two of them, whose blows t 
avoided as well as I could, firing meanwhile, when at the moment 
I fired the fourth shot I tripped over a stump and fell. When I got 
on my feet again the men tiad disappeared, and a wail was rising 
from the camp instead of the cries and shouts of a moment before. 
Running to where Lieutcnuni Holcombe lay. t found him with 
two cross cuts on the right side of the head exposing the brtun, 
the sentry' near him with his head hanging by a strip of skin. I fan 
on to the Sepoys' fines, w'here I found a few men firing at the te- 
treating NagaSt and getting a rifle did whnt 1 could in revengt, 
which 1 think nothing should satisfy for the work of that one 
minute of treachery, which c<Mt us the lives of eighty men. and such 
a fine and kind-hearted young officer, than the extermination of 
the whole tribe of those who were engaged in it. 1 did not know 
tjIMt was all over that I had not escaped scot-free, -to tittle do sharp 
cuts pain at first, but 1 found that I had a cut on each arm and each 
kg. the worst on Lhc inside of the right thigh which I exp^t will 
keep me quiet for some time to come. 

My escape I can only suppose to \mvc been through having 
killed the leading man aitucking me with my last pistol-shot, when 
hij second, seditg me fall and thinking 1 was done for, carried him 
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off according to Naga custotn. I tocouragpd my men; the comp 
was searched for wounded^ armi and ammunitions; each person 
was told to take a liiilc rice with him; the unwounded coolies were 
told off to carry tlic wounded and such things OA it was important 
to save, and f calJcd on the men to advance with me against the 
viliagt But they had been loo much shaken and refused, and 
entreated me to lead thorn m the opposite direction. The Kavildar, 
a noisy Hindustani, would do nothing to assist me in control ling 
them, and as whaievcr was to be done must be done quickly* I was 
obliged* which I shall atw*ays regret, to choose to retire, though 
now on considilation 1 think that that was the w'Ucst course* 
scctiictl K mere handful, overladen srilfi spare ammunition 
and encumbered vriih W'uunded and cooUcs, and the arguments 
against attacking the place, that more than half the guns had hern 
taken, that we ivene nearly all wounded, and iTiat The village would 
have been specially prepared for defence, were not to be answered. 
There was a spur to the west leading down to the Disang, above 
where we crossed it on our march from Sanua to Niru, which 
was for the most part cleared for cukivalion, and J saw my way 
to getting by a pmiy open route up to and past Sanua, The Nag^s 
folio wed and surrounded us. but we lolled some and drove them 
off, and dispersed a last party who were making a rush at us, Jten 
we reached the wide bed of the Disang, after which we saw no 
more of tbcTij, which I think proves my suspicion, that an ambush 
was prepared for us on the direct path, to be correct. 

The march along the winding stony river wai most alow and 
toilsome, and we did not get to the Sanua spur lili nightfalJ* Two 
of the wounded liad died on the way, We cut our path for some way 
through the jungle to where the spur was clear, and after following 
the cultivation path some way. turned to the left lo pass under 
Samm: all this, took up much time. The jungle was thick, and the 
side of the hill very steep and of loose sUppeiy shale, and when 
the morning star rose, i saw that it would be impossible to pass 
unobserved, so gave the party an hour's sleep. At dawn we took 
up a good position near the rillagc, and were soon seen from all 
sides. The Sanaa men swarmed down, but 1 warned them, ihrough 
a Naga wiih me, not to come near, and they gave way as we went 
on. They tried to persuade me rq pass through the village, even 
going through Uie pantomime of tthorting thek headmen to induce 
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me to do so. Passing round the village we found al our old camp 
a Khalast and three coolies of the party who had brought up a 
post. Here I had intended to have halted and waited for relief, 
sending off the wounded, but fortunately one of the three coolies 
was strong enough to carry me. which was most fortunate, as my 
wounds had become most painful and stilf, and had given me fever 
and a swelling in the groin, so that I could not have walked further. 
So after resting from eight to two, we marched and encamped 
near Bor*Bansang. On the 4ih wc passed through Bor*Bansang 
and Bor*Mutan (where wc got food for the first time); continuing 
through the night wc reached Bonvasali on the afternoon of the 
5lh. and arrived at Jaipur next day. 


7 

A PUNITIVE EXPEDITION IN 1875 

(Narrative Report of R. G. Woodlhorpc, Naga Hills Expeditionary 
Survey, in General Report on the Topographical Surveys of India, 

1876. pp. 58 ff.) 

We halted at Assiriugia^ on the 7th of February (1875) to enable 
me to visit the villages of Chang*chang and Lakhu. and complete 
the sur^'cy of that range towards Japu. Wc marched on to Kam- 
puDgia on the 8th; the day was very foggy, and wc did very little 
work- Our next march w'as to Dcka Haimong, and as wc were 
running short of supplies, two villages wc had lately visited having 
been unable to give as much rice as wc required. Captain Butler 
determined not to remain at Kampungia, but to go on to Dcka 
Haimong. whence he could send down to Amgun tea garden for 
rice to fill up all our spare bags, a proceeding all the more necessary, 
as you had told us that in the country wc were about to visit, no 
rice was grown, the Nagas there subsisting principally on kutchus 
(a spedes of yam). 

* In the earlier part of his narrative. Woodlhorpc describes the adventures of 
his party at Wokka and other places in the Naga Hills, where they had been 
oo tout since JItt November 1874. 
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I Toymi that three young plamers from /VmBufi had jtist arrived 
to spend a day to camp vvith ii£; we were very ptea^ed to sec iiiem« 
and not less so, as they brought ap a large supply of beer, potatoes, 
cabbages, and other vegeiabjes for us, all of which were absolute 
luxuries to US, and a pleasing change on the monotony of kurchus^ 
the only kind of vegetable we cgn rely on getting in these hills. 
We should have been a very happy party had they not also brought 
up the news of the sad disaster to the other suni'ey party, of which 
only vague accounts bad then reached Amguri, the only thing 
certain being that poor Holcombe was killed. No one knew where 
the attack had been made^ nor what had become of you. On the 
11th 1 visited the mark which Mr McCuy had put up, and in the 
afternoon went 10 Baru Halmong. On the 12th, Captain Butler, 
having arranged the day before for daks from Amguri, started for 
Sibsagar to find out further particulars of the massacre and to 
offer the services of our pany if required lo assist your parly. He 
returned again on the TJth, but the same evening’s dak brought 
letters from the Chief Commissioner, the contents of which made 
Captain Butler anxious to see him if possible* and on the 14th he 
again started forSibsagar, namaining there till the Hlh. Mr McCay 
and myself had taken all our observ'U lions and finished all the plane- 
tabling we could get in the neighbourhood by that date. Captain 
Butler brought with him instructions to close our survey work 
and join the punitive expedition about to proceed against the Eastern 
Nagas. 

In the evening our coolies celebrated tlie order to march by a 
grand dance before our cump-fire. The Khasias first set the example; 
two or three of the youngest personated females., arranging their 
clothes in admirable imitatiori of the Khasia women's dres5, and 
demurely casting doivn their eyes began the dance u to firoinie. 
The tnoEion ts very slow, the body and arms being kept perfectly 
steady, and feet seeming to ripple aboul; a dozen men danced 
round these ladies with a much more energetic movement of arms 
and legs, waving cloilis in the air and at intervals bursting into a 
few- wutd snatches of song. While this was going on we heard the 
notes of a small drum acconapiinicd by low deep ringing, ralbcr 
chanting, gradually approaching, and I recognized these sounds 
as the prelude lo a KuLi dance, the LushaLi having once favoured 
us with an entenainment, The Kukis to ihe number of nboui 
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fif,™ came Slowly, bat in«i£tib!y 

fonuORte KlmsiRs, who from cn^B^ ‘o the 

selves deposed to si>«:iaiors. Only three (turn gag 
dance all the r«l standing round, beaUng die drums ( ^ 

^(1 borrowed from iho YiUnsets with whom our coobes had bc<»^ 
„,ren.ely fricndlyl and keepioB up » “““h'Uous nnd^gbd^mo^ 
tonous but singularly impressive chant the whole ^e. 
fomers were supposed to be two women 

danced face to face with one ol the women, white J 

close behind him, faUowLng bis every movement apparently with 
throbtt of net bcins «ea by htei. Whether she was supposed to 
be lus wife jealously wauhitig his flirtations with the other 

mother interested in dte success of her son's «>“t^Pv 
did not discover. After some time the music and 
quicker, and at length amid shouts which were interpreted to man 
■let them be united’ the perfomiance came to a dose. The lugh 
w^^ flue W^ a bn‘S.t moon, and the scene was a mo^ 

picturesque one, the moooligl.r and firud.ght 
on the crowd of figures, tepieseutaiions of 

in the foreground, the quiet village w,th its tall '"“^'^*[1 ““ 
up above them sharply defined agtdnsl tie dear sky. m 
drummed themselves back again to their huts just '^“hin sb^- 
adc and soon all was still, save when at intervals during the ui^t 
the’village watchers sounded the big drum. They say 
occasionally in case any enemy Is approaching to attack E ' 

On hearing the drum the foe remarks: ‘They ^ on ‘*"= 
it's no use going on any further to-night.’ and returns to his own 

’"^of the IKth February we marched out of Deka Haimong to 
Naogaou. and ihe ueM day arrived at Kauching and 
mark there in the afternoon, gelling a few observations. ^ 
morning, having csplored the range west frorn Kauching for a^u 
four miles, I returned and descended to Gdekic leu 
met Mr McCay, who had been to lake an angle at the 
K. S., which we had not been able to observe the night bcfoiA 
and after being hospilaMy entertained by the gentleman in char^ 
or the gardens, we went on together to Naaera where we foimd 
Captain Butler. The nMl day we continued our march and arrived 
at Buruaiohati on the 24lh February. The kind assistance of 
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the planters along ouf route, who each and all helped us in many 
possible wayst alone enabled our coolies lo accomplish the Jong 
and trying marches in so short a time, the road in many places 
being ankJc-decp in mud. 

Arrived at Qumarchati we found that the troops would not be 
there before the 1st Marchi Major Tulloch. with a detaohment of 
the 44th Regiment had ht.'en there some time, and huts and lin« 
had been butli in a large open rice-field which even then was sloppy 
in many places and moist in all. I received lettcrt from you, telling 
me that you had obUiined permission for Mr Chennell to accompany 
the troop?, and that he would join me when the troops marched 
in, bringing with him the plane-tables. &c.. necessary to carry on 
the jtirvey of the Eastern Naga Hills. Caputin Butler wcni into 
pibrugarh on the 25th and neturned on the 28ih, and hearing from 
him that he had not seen Mr Chennell with the troops, I walked 
into Jaipur, at whkh place the latter were to arrive that day to 
find out where he was and nutJee amingeitients for his following 
me into the hills. Captain Butler was going on to Bor-Mutan ahead 
of the troops, and I was anidous lo join him there as soon as possible, 
as there was much to be done in that immediate neighbourhood. 
Afrived at Jaipur I found, to my relief, that Mr Chenndl had 
overtaken the troops and was there. The Chief Commissioner's 
orders were that the survey party could go on only if oar coolies 
were not n&quired by ihc military, in which case we were to remain 
in the plains, making over our Khasias to ihe troops. At first per¬ 
mission to go into the hilb had only been accorded m nuy case 
to Mr ChenneH and mysdf, bui iherc was nothing for Mr McCay 
to do elsewhere, as all sumy work had b«n stopped, and I could 
not obtain portion for him even to survey the small gap near 
Samagating. \Mule at Jaipur I had an opportunity of talking all 
these matters over with Colond NuittUl, whom I found in command 
and I was vciy glad to hear that I should be able to keep as many 
coolies as I required for myself. Mr Chennell and Mr McCay, 
for whom I also objained perraisstofi to accompany us. and I gave 
^ a board on the quarter-inch scale, as wc did not inow how 
far wc might go m after the offending tribes, and it was just possible 
that wc might be able to ascend some of ihc peaks of the Putkai 
I ^ui^ed to BuAuirchati on the 1st, and on the 2nd we marched 
to Bor-Mutan, where Cobnd Nuttall and Major Heathcote, 
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Assistant Quartcr-MsistcrGeneral, arrived ihcrsame day: the ^oops 

and Cooly Corps followed in various detachmenls, but onaynidable 
delays occurred in getting np the necosarj' amoanl of supplies, and 
we remained at Bor-Mulan till the Bth March 1875,..* 

On ihc I3tli March, a very wet and cold day, wc marched (d 
B or-Bansang. Kuts had been buiU for us by (he vil^gcrs who 
evinced ^reat friendliness, and on the following mnming a large 
number assembled to sec us start. U was very’ doubtful whether we 
should be opposed or not at Senua, which wrs Io be cur hailing 
place that nishi, but tlie Bansang Chief went through an expressive 
pantomime. Imimaiing that the Senna men would shoot us with 
bows and arrows, that tltcy would spear us and cut off our 
iicadi, but that he had no fear for our ultimate success, and saw' 
us depart with a farewell flourish of his arms, which, being mrer- 
preted, meant go in and w-jn\ We marched on and on through 
open fjckb and jungly ravines without seeing imythmg of ourf^ae 
ond passed the old survey camp, several huts in which were stUi 
standing, and on the hill lo the left the mark put up by you was 
10 our astonishment stiU iniacL About midday we amved witbm 
hail of the villngo. and came suddenly upon a party of 
who cried* 'h it peace?* to which iht reply was a demand for tbe 
Chief of Senua to appear before Colonel NultalL This they promised 
be should do. and we halted. After some time. Sombang, the Vangam 
or Chief, appeared and came down to where we were* He was 
questioned about the massacre, and admitted that five 
Senna had been concerned, but contrary to his orders, in the tmg^y 
31 Ninu, and had brought back four guns, but no heads. He added 
ihat he had prevented a party of ctwlies wdth and 

ihc survey IVom going on to Nuiu on ihc moTnmg of ihc be^ 
ruary, and had thus saved them from destruction. Colonel Nuttall 
and Captain Builcr had from previotis evidence decided that benua 
had not as a village been concerned in the massacre, and that if we 
were not opposed here, the surrender of the five men and the four 
cons would be iuffleient punishment* These Terms were cxplmned 
to the Chief, who promised lo comply with them, and ^cru back 
two men who had come down with him to the villa^, he 
beijui detained. Senua is situated on a very strong and commanding 
position, ihc ground falling precipitously three or four hundr^ 
fed on direc sides* On the nonh and west, the ground below this 
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fall h gently unduliiiing^ arid here we were halted, and we enuk! 
see thot the approaches to the village had been strongly stockaded* 
and behind each defence large numbers of fully armed men wrre 
collected nnd especialjy on w^hui mtghl be called iJie cjladel, whete 
Uie Chiqf^s large house stood, on the highest part of the vitbjjc, 
a fine plateau of rock capable of a very strong defence, being almost 
inaccessible on ihrec sides and shelving away gradually to the fieldi 
on the fourth. We waited nearly for about an hour and a half, 
during W'hich lime the Chief shouted padictic appeab to his men 
to do what he had promised and procure his release, but without 
avail, and so we rcccii'ed the order to advanc^c on the \'lllEge, Colonel 
Nuttall with the 44th and Naga Police advandog by the north, 
and Colonel Sherriff with the 42nd making a detour to the west, 
to take ihc vilbge in Bank in case of opposition. The former route 
was a very difficult one, two strong stockades having to be broken 
through and two nasty ditches to be crossed, but at length 

we reached the village, the Nagas falling back to the high plateau 
before meniioucd. Further parley ensued without any better result, 
and we fmally took possession of the plateau, the villagers retreating 
to the Jungles; Colonel Sherriff had got round quickly by a com¬ 
paratively ca,‘iy path and joined us on ihc plateau, many of the 
houses on which had a deserted appearance; probably the owners 
who had built temporary huts in the jungles, not knowing how 
things might go with their villages, had left them at the first Lnth 
nmiion of the preparations at Buruarchati. Camp was formed at 
once, some of the houses being told off for the sepoys and coolies, 
and others on the slope pulled down io prev^mt surprise from 
that side. Under the big tree in the centre of our camp wc found 
six heads in a row of small baskets set upon bambo<K. Adal Sing, 
your chuprassi, told us they w-tro there when you pai^sed through 
Senua, and a closer examination revealing tnUocKid faces showed 
tltat they were Naga heads. We got a liiile work done this uficmoon 
from a small hill near Senua, whence we could sw all the implicated 
villages. 

We halted ai Senua on the I5th: it was showery and foggy all 
day. During the moming three guns were stmt in by the villagers, 
and 3 man coming in with food for the Chief was reooguired as 
one of the offenders and secured, and later on the Borduariaa and 
Namsangia-s (many of whom were accompanying us as guides, Ac.) 
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captured Nokdon, or leader in the attack of the Ind February, 
and another. Adal Sing on that day had escaped a blow 
ai liis head in n most wxtnderful manncT. the daif slung oft only 
a small patch of skin and with it the sacred tuft. ’ATicn Nokdenn 
vi’as brought in, Adal Singh ^eni up to him. showed him the scar 
on his bead, then turning round shook his fist in Nokdon s face* 
and by an unmislakablc piece of pantomime expressed to Nokdon 
his hope that he would be hanged, then he returned with a salisfitd 
air to his breakfast. Nokdon pointed out Lieutenant Holcombes 
double-barrelled gun conocaJed in some grass hard by. The Sctiua 
Chief was granted his liberty during the day. with the tindcrsiandiug 
that he was to bring in the other men on our return to Senua, 
which place was to be held durins our absence by Lieutenant 

Abbott with eighty men of the 42nd- 
The 16th February dawned dark and wet. and as light mercased 
there seemed little chance of any break in the steady downpour 
for several hours at least. About 8 o^clock the Uoops marched out 
of the village to the Dili River, which we reached about 11 a.nL 
Tt was very much swollen, and the turbid waters were rushing angrily 
past the low, stony tongue on which we assembled, gaiing despair- 
mgly at the (oTreat through which it waji impossibte to w^de. Sonre 
rafts were moored on the other side, apparently having been used 
by Nugas to cross on in the early morning, and one of the head- 
constables volunteered to swim across and bring them back. He 
got over safely, but failed to steer the raft back through the fiwce 
current, and had to abandon it and save himself by swimming. 
He was joined by several more volunteers, and other attempts 
were made urtsucccsifully to get the rafts back. They tried nest 
to fell a tree, which if il tiRd fallen across the stream would have 
given US some foundation for a temporary causeway; but the task 
was too much for them with ihclr small numbers and having only 
one hatchet with them. After they had worked for scv^al hours, 
at tlic end of which the rain was coming down more pitilessly than 
ex'CTj and the river having risen two feet since our arrival. Colonel 
NutralJ decided to return lo Setiua. The order was given to the sbt 
men on the other hank to return, and i_hey got on to the remaining 
raft and prepared to obey. The rafi came down with tremendous 
velocity, and as the men ti eared us, who were suutiously watching 
them, they threw themselves off and struck out for the shore, which 
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ihcy ad reached^ except one poor fellow^ wiio tost his head or was 
disabled by striking something, for he turned btiok as if to regain 
the raft, and was swept away beyond chance of help, natwithslanding 
all our endeavours to save }tim. 

On the JTth the sun at length came out, and a Lirge working-party 
was senl down to try and ecinstnici some sort of bridge across the 
stream, Sending Messrs ChennelL and McCay up to the Senna 
mark to observe and do what plane-tabling they could froin there. 
[ went down to the river with Lieutenant Maegregor, 44th, in 
cliargc of the working-parties, to assist him in making the bridge. 
We fotind that the river had fallen considerably, and about two 
hundred yards above the point where we had attempted to cross 
the day before were the rtmaLns of an old fishing wdr; three large 
portions of it, one at either bank and one near the middle, still 
existed, and having stood the rush of the day before, Korom Sing* 
the head-consmble, said if I would leave it to liim and the other 
constable (all of whom are by nature and habit very clever at i hif' 
sort of work), he thought he could do it. Working-parties were at 
once told off to get the necessary materials, and the constables, 
and sometimes Nagas, set to work. The modus op^rcfitdi was as 
follow^'i. A very abort distance in front of the pier, formed by the 
standing portion of the weir, a strong stake was driven to whicii 
two stout bamboos were lashed, the inner ends being firmly secured 
to the weir, the bamboos being run out hodzoriLally and about 
two feel apart one above the other. These alTorded supports U> a 
man while driving another stake in advance of the firisl, the bamboos 
being lashed lo this stake, and lio on, each slake being strengthened 
by other men working behind. A similar process was carried on 
about six feet higher up the river, and when these paralld lines 
were sufficiently advanced, they were connected by cross-pieces, 
and a rough roadw-av constrycicd and about 4 p.m, we had got 
a slight framework across to the centre pitscc of the weir. At 41. 
the working-panics were nmrchcd up again to Senua, a long and 
trying ascent; a small guard was left to protect the bridge duririg 
die nighL A heavy ^.tonn came on at 9 p.m.. and made Ui, tremble 
for the work, hut fortunately it did not last veiy long. 

On the JSili March, a beautifully fine day, all the troops were 
once more marched down to the river, and on a flat-open bit of 
ground close to the bridge camp was formed, and as the river was 
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sOU mfoldable, working-parties were at on« 

brito and strengthen that portion already made, and to e^ 
the bndff an * ^ Nagas opened fire on us 

“rit 

beina promptly lepUed to were soon silenced, and work ptoc«d^. 
^cr%e worked well, being anaious to tweb the 

s -- r 

detaded that a column should advance by J 

?.^mrc^re .0 arrive at ihe village togethcf. The 

Butler with his police took the eastern route; Coltme! Sheriff 
the 42nd takicfi the western Tomc. 

As wc marched along under burning sun, we ^ . 

of Nagas. in fuU war-drtas, coming down throng ihc fields o 
i-r» rr^ Lonkai We lumed a corner, and found ourscU^ only 
^ a mae ftom Ninu, which the long grass 
frnm otir sieht As we cotiimucd on our way, a column of smoke 
rose slowly from some houses in front of us; at first we 
that ibc CTcmy iniendcd burning their own tillage, and not 
l«v !ul^bu^ seeing that these houses w^te a few detached from 
::2^Xrwhich wou.d have afforfed 
mishers covering the attacking party, on the ^*^3 
wUch surrounded the village itscU. wc gave them c^H for 
ruiliinry skUi. and hoped they intended to 

which hope was strengthened by their ^ng out come on we W 
quite ready for you*, and at once opening fire on us. V, e had ca ^ 
glimpses of the Alnd approaching up tile ot^r - ^ X 
^mw as soon as we did. and were received on “ 

body of Nagas stationed outside the stockade mih a volley. 

„ our Sic, wme dose up to die stockade the S^g c^. 
again an ominous cloud of smoke, fellow^ at once by fln^, ^ 
again, this lime within the stockade, which't;'"" 
atodoned. Had they stood up a little more boldly and fired more 
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Cflftfully, wc ttitist huvt suHbrcd iij our scdv'cincc W 3 s neces¬ 

sarily made over opeti groiaiid^ up very steep approaches, very 
thickly pliijjted panjiej. We clambcretl over the iiucfcade 
without dday. but the Napaii were quicker, and before h£ilf*a-da 7 im 
of us were over, the portion of the village was in flames, the 

Nagas dispersing in cvcjy direction. After the flerce heal ofihc sun, 
the change to the hereer heal of the burning house* closely built 
was not a pJensant one, and we ran throusth the village as rapidly 
as possible, our pace being accelerated every now and then as some 
large house subsided suddenly, threatening lo involve ui in its Ml 
and covering us with a shower of fire-brands, while the hot, pungenl 
smoke blinded us. At last we were once more clear of the village, 
and could see the Nagas rapidly retreating along ail the slopes in 
the direction of Ni&a, a village four miles distant from Ninu. 

The scenery was magnificent; a hagH, darfcly-wooded range 
behind Ninu deswnds abruptly for about 1,500 feet, when it suddenly 
changes Its precipices for beautiful open, undulating country, well 
waten^ by a sueccasion of clear, babbling sueams, at the cool waters 
of which, in the deep shade of dumps of trees, dotted along their 
banks, magnificent nieifma quench their thirst; across the Dili, 
into w hich these streams nil flow, ri.se other lofty hills wooded along 
the ridges, but cultivated below on the more gcmlc slopes, over 
which flic Cloud-Shadows am Indly moving, and on which numerous 
viJIagK gutter brighUy, To our left the high peaks of the Patkai 
range lose their outline in the hot and haz>^ atmosphere; it is n 
beautiful coumry and today busking in the sUfl sunlight all h so 
enbn and peaccftil before us, ii would seem almost impossible tluil 
treachery and murder could find a place here; but the black cloud 
already darkening the sky and cliangiijg ihe blue of the air to a 
murky brown, the roar of the flames and crashing of timbers behind 
us, and the thought of the scene of ihc massacre, which is stffi 
before us, raimnd us of the eternal inilh that even in canh's faireit 
spots the fiercest passions of man may make thcir home. 

Half a mile from the village, wc came upon the dreadful spot 
wh«e ihe bodies, now little more than skeletons, of our poor fnend 
and hii ill-fated companions were slJU lying in every direction, 
and our imuginaUom pLtured the fearful incidents of that Tebrnnry 
morning. Here f joined hfajor Heathentc and Captain Butler, 
and wiflj about sLtty sepoys we at once followed up the retreaiiag 
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NSEM 10 Nisa. -riiicli they also fired, escaping into the i^p ra«n« 
heyOTd, whither pursuit was useless. Colon^ Nuiull Co^ 
wHh the 4aLh. UcutenanL MuMregor, Messrs Chwitcli 
also came on to Nisa, the resl of the troops imder Colonel Sheriff 
remaining at Ninu. It was fortunate for us that a few ho^ had 
escaped ^e Saittes in Nisa, as most severe 

the ^1, against which waierproof sheets would Imve be"" “ 
great a proteetton as brown paper. In the mommg all B“‘*® 

^id ditches in and about the village were fuff of large hailstone^ 
and when we climbed to the hm-tops in the afiemoon. we found 
them still covered W ihe depth of several inches, and some ofthe 
ravines were filled to 3 depth of two feet m 
detached parties wTre out all that afiernoon, from Nisa, scouring 
Ihe jungles all round, dimbing up and down m the J'"** 
which clothed the precipitous faces of the hills, and coming sudden y 
in the most unettpeded pUces on Naga cneampmetttt. scmelimo 
even catching the men engaged in cooking operations. The closeness 
of tlte trees and undergrowth saved them from any great loss, 
though occasionaUy a qutek-eyed sepoy would bowl o"® 
in some of the huts we found little dogs sleeping “ 
the fires, and in the paths w ere bamboos of water hastily put down 
by those who had been carrying them. In one mcampmont the 
Nagas had ant time to carry off an old woman, but let! her m a 
IraUow tree. From aU which it wiU appear lhal the Nagas imagined 
ihemselves perfoctly safe in these tetreau to “hich they had 
their property, and never eipected us there, While we were thus 
engaged at Nisa, Colonel Sheriff marnhed agamsi and burnt Lonkai. 

On the 21 si the Nisa eolumn started for Kamhua. We had a 
very long and steep descent to the river, and another long pull-up 
,rKmnhua under a very hot sun. We urnved at the first vittage 
about 11; the Nagas as usual, made a very faint show of 
and we soon entered and burnt it. in the big tree we found a bead 
recognized by the Khasias as one of their race. We proceeded^ to 
the second village and burnt that also without opp^mon. T^ese 
viUags are well placed on a long spur from the patkai. and from 
several knolls and fields I was able to fill in a good deal We 
back soon arier dusk to Nisa. The Doctor while at Nrau had ^ 
bu,vy eaamining and classifying the heads, sevemy-oiw in numbw, 
which were found in n long haskcl in the sacred grove in that 
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and he came to the condiisioji ihat qE of ihem had been 
taken a Tier the ina!i$atTC from aur u nTort unale people. Th ese heads 
and nH the bones fpjnd on the she of the camp were coUected and 
burnt and the ashes buriecL On (he 24i:h, 1 accompamed Captain 
Butler to Voka^ a village close to Patkai^ and T managed to eompleic 
CUT work up to that range m this diiecdoiL The Vuska men received 
us m a very rriendly manner indeed. On the 2bth we all left Nisn 
and joined ihe others at Ntnu. By this time Malmoi had also been 
burned. Kamhua, Lonkai, revisited^ and ah die jungles 
thoroughly scouredt and much of the stolen property recovered. 
In hole:i« in trees and such hiding places^ we found gongs, sepoys' 
CDOking-pots, waterproof sheets^ medals^ and even rupees and 
halves of currency notes, so thorough Was the search. The guns 
were evidently objects of their most Jealous care^ for wc never 
found one, though wc came across small packets of ammunition 
once or twice, large number of women and children were t^piured 
from time to time, but of course they were released, and though on 
the first occasion they expected instant death, one, a Nisa wxtmnn, 
requesting that :jhe might be cut up on the site of her own house 
which she pointed out, yet the news that we respected w'omen and 
children (though they probably looked on us as fools for doing sol 
soon spread in the jungles, and I bdieve the women came to regard 
a capture as a pissing little excitement, affording them an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing what manner of men their captors were. 

We remained at Ninu till the 31st, and while there I one day 
visited Khanu and squared up ah my work (here, the day being 
exceptionally fine. While we were at Ninu, several guns, including 
Captain Badgley's double-barrelled rifie and some sepoys* property, 
were sent in from time to time; the Nagos, bringing them to an open 
spot on the road through some cultivation which was visible from 
the camp, dqxisited them there, retreating precipitately as our men 
went forward to take possession. On the J 1st March we ail returned 
to Scnuai, and on the 1st April, Niaonu was attacked and burnt, 
and on the 2nd Mr Chennell and I visited Niaosa about four 
miles beyond Niaonu and finished our work in that dinecdon. Wc 
saw a large number of fully armed Nagas on a spur leading down 
from the village. We shouted to them that ours was n friendly visit 
—to which they replied—' Lf you are friends do not come near ui 
or our village, but go back at once.* Wc told them tliut we must go 
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to the village, •>«« *at no l“"n should be done lo il or jhm- 
cxhTOsod ^ salisfiKUon u this, but kept al djstanw 

me v.hol« time. On m. 3 h 1 Messrs 

into Bor-Muian, tile troops, hailing one nighl at the Bor-Bansang. 
wt, il Bor-Muun on the 4th. .ml on tire 7th the 
marched out of that camp. Captain BuOer and my party h^^al 
Halrtagaon at the fool of the hills that night, going on to ^r- 
uarehali the next day and leaving that place a^ "Vfl' 

-..rwhi-. daily arrived at Dibmgarh on the 1 Ith. C^ng to ^ 
S^ous ar^ heavy rain which had fallen since the begirmiog 
of Match, the roads between Boruaichati and Dibmgarh were m a 

dreadful state, being anltii«ieep in mud in the 
manv aearlv kuw^ecp* The coolies coosequcntly had a h^xd lime 
of it! and many falls resulted, the men and their loads und^hi^- 
uishable from each other, coining into camp walking mud heaps. 





Chapter IV 

TRAVELS IN THE 


PATKAI HILLS 







I 


A VISIT TO THE BANPARA RAJA* 


(S E Peal on a visit to iheTrilxs inJiabiting the Hills soutli 

of Sibsagar\ JAS.B.. 1872, VoL XU, pp. 15 ff.) 

The path, at fim very steep and up a ferny ckfl, soon became more 
level, and passed round the shouldcfsandalongtheridgcs of a senes 
of smal) hilts tolerably level in the main, and at a sufficient 
to fflve us a good view of our surroundings. A part of the road had 
just been cleared for us, or the jungle and grass bad been thrown 
aside,^ for which we were much obliged lo them as the grass was 
litcraily dripping with dew. As in Assam, the morning dew here ts 
like a shower, and, on pausing for a moment, it sounded quite 
loud falling from tb* trees and jungle. 

At about half way to Banpara, we came to a kind of ahbatis, at 
a point that could be easily defended, a oarrow ridge with a 
predpice on each side, and not more than four or five yards across. 
The obstruction was commanded by a rise in the ground beyond, 
on which there was good cover, while there was none on the near 
side. The fortification could not be seen even from a distance, 
and was no doubt the best point of defence on the route. There was. 
however, another point fimhcr on where the road for a short 
distance was cut on the face of a precipice, and only a fetv inchei 
wide. Here a few determined men could hold any number in check 
for some time, the predpke being so steep that I plucked a leaf 
off a treC'top that was fully eighty feet high. We soon after came to 
the region of DoUu and Wattu bamboos, of which there were 
immense numbers, and here saw cattle tracks, both cowi 
buffaloes, and were told they came by the same route as we did, 
which we could hardly crediL 

They here asked our pentiissioa to fire a salute, no doubt to ^ am 
the Rajah^s people of our proximity. We soon after reached the 
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curlier in ihc FfM^rdiitgs of the Afiotic Sorltty of *669. n, 

Tlie :iutlM)f S murie vra* mcoTTwrlly civett a* A- C Feat. 
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first point in the s-iJl^ige, finding it a counterpart of Longhoog, 
cxiremcly irregular nod brolten up» the houses aJl thatched with 
rocoo leaves, and itic centre post.^ projecting. Tlw jack trees i^ere 
both large and numerous; we also saw a Naga poison tree, the 
leaves of which are used to intoxicate fish^ an endogen and not 
unlike an aloe on a long siemn They at once conducted ns to the 
Rajah's house, the largest by far in the chmg, and also the highest. 
It wai a rcpetitioit of ah the other houses. We had to climb up a 
notched tree stem to reach the bamboo floor, and found ourselves 
at once in (he royal presence. 

The Rajah seemed a shrewd men, about forty to forty-five years 
old, tall and, of pourse* tattooed. He was seated on a sort of hu^ 
stool about eight feet by four or five, over which there was a coloured 
mg of either Indian or English manufacture, certainly not Naga. 
We weir pointed oul lo a simila r ¥Ort of bench opposite, at about 
eight Of ten feel distance, where wc sat down, glad to get a rest 
after our toil and to took around us a little. The heir-appamnL sat 
on a smaller throne lo the Rajah^s right and at some fifteen or 
twenty feet, a strapping fine young fellow* He had on hclr<appareni 
manner about him which was to some e.stent very telling, and was 
decorated a la Na^a: foe with exception of a black cloth flung 
round him while he sat, he had but a bead and cowrie costume, 
and was tattooed also of com^c. The royal brothers of the Rajah 
were all en and sal about Royalty on little three-legged stools, 
the whole of them with faces of such intense gravity shaded off by 
a futile attempt ai indHTerencc, that they looked supremely ludicrous. 
Of the brothers w e found there W'crc si it: we had only heard of two. 
On the outskirts of this upper ten, mt. and stood the sons and 
nephews, Ac., some of them very smart young fellows, and deco¬ 
rated in the most fantastic style, and very few tattooed- tn the 
distance sat the outsiders, and not a few. Most of the Khunsah, 
Hundekais, and Spu'dongs, who could do so, came to see us. 

Wc were now treated to unlimited discourse, sevetui speaking 
at once, sametimes in Assamese which we could understand, and 
often in Naga which we could not—chiefly as to how the Rajuh 
had heard of us, and wished to look on us as ’brothers', that 1 
had been some three or four years so near and had never visited 
him before. The Rajah spoke of the ddficulty which bis people 
often had in getting grain, and that they then relied to a great 
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extent on Bcvcriil villafes in the plains- We in fact heard that in the 
RajWs house alone was there any considemtjJc quamity of graiu 
from last veai's crop. Some little stress was bid on our |)axsfng 
'their iiueirs-, and we could plainly see that Uiey had but vague 
ideas regarding their position. We were invited to behold the 
power and grandeur of the Rajah of Banpara- whose 5 way extended 
over several mountiuns and four villages. i,c., Banpara, Longhon^ 

Unil. and Noltrang, while neighbouring Royalty often was confin^ 
to one, and whose warriors were literally countless^ at least by 
Naga numerals. 

We were then asked to perform a few tniraclca. in a g^crai 
way, with which we immediately complied^ firing our revsrfvers 
into a large tree stem dose by. My friend led off steadily, and when 
1 began he reloaded and kept il up and put hve more from my 
revolving carhint This was a good begjtimng. and there was a 
great deal of wind expended over it in ‘ wha-wahing'. it was consi¬ 
dered awful. He then drew fire from heaven, or rather the sun. 
through a lens of the binoculars. And no amount of persuasion 
would induce a Naga to hold his hand under the focus. Matches 
were inquired after, and seemed to yield endless jabbering w^en 
itruck. I happened to strike one on my waistbelt. having nothing 
hard enough rear, and I afterwards heard that they thought t ht 
it by simply touching my skin, and that my deoia must be a knowing 
devir. A magnet attracting or repelling » needle, even from und^- 
ncath the paper it lay on. was medicine, and seemed to asiorush 
less than I had expected. 

An inspection of ihe house was then suggested, and n seems the 
correct tlung to sit in audience for a time at one end and then 'ftidk 
through to the other, letting olF a few polite ejaculations en route. 

The house must have been 200 feet by 50 at least, though perhaps 
in the centre not ov^r 30 feet high, from the floor, Uke most of tham. 
it wiu badt tvso-thirds on the rock, and one third continued out 
level by a disng, where the ground fell considerably, and was 
SLpportcd on posts. This last is the audience and. and had in this 
case no gable wtjB, the roofing being semicircuJar. so as to keep 
out wet. For the first fifty or sixty feci where tjie floor rested on 
posts, il was like a huge bam inside, and had no partitions, the large 
jack posts showing well in three rows, one down the centre, and 
on each sideal about fifteen feel. Some of the or homontal 
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beams (wall plates of the builder) were enormous, fulJji^ a foot or a 
foot and a half ibict at the buit end, and some fifty lo sixty feci 
long- How they were ever raised to their places, let alone up such a 
hill, was a mystery to US, though we were lold that men JUted them 
on their shoulders. On the right-hand wall were hung bones and 
skulls of pig, deer, miiUffit buffalo* &c. About fifty or sixty lower 
jaws of the boar made a fine display all hung in a row, some huge 
tusks among them—evidenily all hung as trophies of ' feasting\ 

Tlie central ponion of the house through which we next passed 
appeared to have a series of cattlo-pcas on each side of a central 
passage: the floor being rock, it was dark as pitch, and hy no means 
fresh. From the liitcring and whispering we heard as we passed or 
stumbled through, we concluded it was the realm of bliss, and after 
a hundred feet of it we came oul into another large room or hall, 
dedicated to iifum husking and pounding, the huge uro/, cut out of a 
solid tree, being placed lengthwise and having places for about 
forty people to pound at onoct the floor was also covered with 
hasks. Here also we saw a small bamboo quad, for refractory 
youth. 

On returning to the audience end, we were told that the Rajah 
was ready to receive hh presents, '^as most of the KhunsaJs and 
Hundekais had gone'. So we made our men produce what we had 
brought, having been previously told by our own people that we 
must expect them to be dissatisfied, but not to mind it. We hud u 
large purple cloth with broad ailver lace for the Rajah, a scarlet 
shirt* clasp knives, a red blanket, and Rs 20 in cash. The others 
came in for similar things of less value, but wbleh were reduced 
by there being $ix brolhm instead of two as we bad expected. 

No end of palaver followed, and as w'c had been warned, they 
wanted more. The Rajah, it seems, had set his heart on a gun. This 
wc assured him was very strictly prohibited, and that we of course 
dare not give one; and this I bad often told them* but no attention 
wus paid to our remark: the way they urged it showed how liltle 
they understand us. One of the oldest Sowdongs who has ^ecn iltjcc 
Rajahs, a man I know well, and who understands me better than 
most Nagasdo. got up and made ji long speech in Assamese, reiteiRi- 
ing all the arguments, and eveutually proposing seTiously that I 
should write direct lo the 'Maharani', and explain dearly that 
it was for the Rajah of Banpara, and she would at once accede to 
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the proposition. THi was hailed by all as a t^aup de grac^ for us* 
and Ihe genctal b^iiz as he SAL dow'n dearly proved bts had brought 
down the hciiise. To this we had to answer, that if gims were granted 
lo one Rajah, all would claim them, and some were* as lie Icncw; 
very insignificant, and that we knew no excepiion w'oiild fae allowed. 
A revolver was oexi tried for* but w'C said thai they i^ere very complin 
cated, often going off when least expected, and killing those dearest, 
as well a$ nearest. I then offered a slave, if I w'outd yield the 
gun question, and I underiiood, a slave for life: bnt this we had to 
shake OUT heads over* and look serious. 

The palaver condnulng, we mettrod lo where a part of the liall had 
been partitioned off for us by rmt wails; under cover of a remark 
we heard, that if there was much talk, u sahibV head ached. We 
now enjoyed a little peace* a bisciui* and a cigar* in more privacy. 
A deputaUonsooa after came in lo urge the gun case, but we ordered 
them out* tn a mixed dialect* saying thal sahibs were not in the habit 
of pay mi; taxes this way, and if they only wanted our presents, wc 
^ould return at once. This had the desired effect. A procession 
now came up the house* headed by a Khunsai and the Rajah’s 
brother* the former beating a little gong* which was laid before us 
as a present from his Royal Highness* together with a couple of 
young goats; but wc bad been so woTried* that we told our people 
privately, if possible, to forget them when coming away* 

A visit 10 the houses of the chief brothers was nest suggested 
and wc staned off on a tour. They were all much alike* thou^ 
smaller than the first: an audience end* open and with trophies 
of the chase and poison, then a series of the cattle-pens as before 
mentioned, on each side of a dark passage, and a room at the other 
end for dimfi husking with its uraL The floor in ali rose as we went 
on* the first portion being a dtang raised on posts, ond mntted. 
Wc saw here some Abor women or girls, wives of the owners* one 
of whom, we were told* had cost five buffaloes, and was the daughter 
of an Abor Rajah. They seemed far more sprightly and intelligent 
and good looking than Naganis, and could, we thought, under¬ 
stand 03 far belter loo; whether they were exceptional cases* 1 
cannot say. They wore the hair tn a long queue, tied up with beads 
and wire, and in miiny cases it was long* not cropped at all* os is 
common amoug Nagjinis. Costume as usual was at a discount, 
and as is often said, ‘a pocket handkerchief would make four 
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suits'; ycl with all iJik, I doubi if wc could beat them in either rcoJ 

modesty or ntorals> and this applies to Naganis too. 

The Momtitg (dead'house)* or place vfhcrc the skutts taken in 
thear wai^ art put, w-as next visited. It also contained tlie great drum 
cut oQt of a tree stem imd hollowed like a bom, I had reason to 
think that they might have scruples to take us in* and ii3 f had 
often tried to get a skull* I did not show my Interest in it outwardly. 
Roughly cstkuatcdi there were about 350 skulls. About half of them 
hung up by a string ihrougJa a hole in the crown* and in the open 
gahle end* the other half lying m a heap on the ground. No lower 
jaws to be seen, nor hands and feci* as I had expected. The latter 
are always cut off with the head when a man is killed, and confer 
another kind of ak or dccomiion. None seeincd fractured by a 
dao, and a large number were of young piJcpICi or children, bang 
small and smooth, 

Wc were conscious of licing face to face with the great cause of 
this tribal isolation, consUnt warfare* evidcnily a custom of great 
antiquity. As tong as social position depends on tattooing, as here* 
and can only be got by bringing in the head of an enoriy. so long 
shall we have these wars and consequent isolatioti of dans. The 
man who brings in a head is no longer called u boy or wornan* and 
can assist in councils of state, so-called. And he seldom goes out 
on a raid again* I hear. The head he brings is handed to the Rajah, 
who confers the tfk, or righl of decoration hy tattoo, at ivhicb 
there are great feasUngs* and pip. cows, or even huSaloes arc ItiUed, 
and no cud of njomi or fenneattrd Tict:*w'atcr b drunk. Those who 
are not tattooed, when old enough, make n party and lie in w-aii 
for strogglm, men* women, or children, anybody in fact with a head 
on him j and as cover is plentiful* they can get on the enemyV land 
and lie in smbush alongside his paths* ne%'cr breaking cover unless 
certain of success and getting dear off. All those who gei heads, 
get the ak on the face: those who gel hands and feet* get marks 
accordingly* for the former on the arms, for the latter on the legs. 
No two tribes, however, have ihc marks alike* and some even, do 
not tattoo the face. 

Tlie worst of this kind of warfare is that women and children 
are as often kiUed as men, without any compunction. 1 had a smart 
tittle fellow here at work for a long time, named ^AlEee* (fourj* 
and once asked him how he got hisn^. He said he went out and lay 
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m wait a lopg time nrar a spring* and at Iasi a woman tame for 
watei and he crept up behind her, and chopped her on the head, 
and ihcn cut it olT, and got off himself as quickiy and quietly Hi 
he coultL It W'us utterly incomprehensible to him how such a thine 
could be immunly, I found it waste of time and breath trying to 

convince him, i. t j ™ 

Besides lie sScuHs, the Morrang also wintains the big drum,,, 
which b nothing more than a dug-out. It is bealco by short heavy 
Slicks* and can be heard a great distance. The drum from the Mnton 
Chang can be heard here, at least silt or seven miles in a direct Iin^ 
Some are made of a hollow tree w ith the inside gmdually burned 
out, and open at the ends, some 20 feet long hy 3 to 4 feet in 

diameter. , , , . ^ 

From here we went back to the Rajah's house, and heard an ala^ 

of fire* which from the general excitement, s«ms to be rather 
dreaded. On the chmg we had a good wash* water being poured 
out of bamboos, it is here also rather scarce, and 1 dare say they 
coiuidercd it woeful wasie to use it for such a purpose. 

Our dinner was now ready, and as it was getting dusk* we went 
into our apartraeni, not, however* to dine m private, as we 
hoped. Our mat wall coniaiucd too many loopholes to he restslcd 
by feminme curiosity, and an audience of thirty or forty had to be 
submitted to, whose exclamations at every ucw^ phase In our proceed* 
mp gave us proof of our being among many people who had never 
before seen a white face. 1 have no doubt that the modus ifprramfi 
was to them mysterious in the extreme; our candles, tumblers, 
knives, forks, and spoons, were os good as news in a foreign tongue. 

It bdng now dark, we made preparations to let off a coi^le of 
rockets, which i had hrougbf as a final exhibition. A good site was 
selecicd where they could fly over an uninhabited precipice, nod 
yet be seen by the whole vUlagc. A bamboo tube guide was soon 
placed and the fuse lit* after placing the Rajah^s party where it 
eould bo well seen. Hie fuse, however, wenl out and had to be m-lit* 
when the rocket flew off heautifuJIy. just in the direction 1 had 
wished, A gun had been fired to warn the pykes to be on the looK-outj 
uud we heard a hum of exclamations at once* After aboul hvc 
minutes, 1 fired the other and it flew, if anything, higher than the 
first, and burst wdl* the siars coming out well too ; a piece of the 
case kept burning just long enough to let them sec their value. 
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It was evident they were in mortal dread, as they told tis that they 
were all very sleepy. 1 afterwards heard that the rockets were looked 
on as two devils, which 1 do not wonder at. As a ‘peace-offering 
they were very VTiluablc, I have no doubt. Our audience had to be 
turned away at last, as they showed signs of staying by us all night, 
and we went to sleep. We were disturbed about two or three hours 
after by a torch being thrust in, and found we were being ‘inter¬ 
viewed* by some fresh arrivals from another chang. To this we 
responded in Anglo-Saxon and Assamese adjectives, and had them 
bundled out, and got peace at last 


A TOUR DIARY OF 1879 

(S. E Peal, * Report on a visit to the Nongyang Lake, on the Burmese 
FronUer, February 1879’, J.AS.B,, 1881, Vol. L, pp. 1 ff.) 



Last year, I prepared a short note on the old Burmese route over 
Patkai, via Nongyang, viewed as the most feasible and direct route 
from India to China, and, having a month’s leave in the cold season, 
I determined to proceed, if possible, to the pass over the Patkai 
leading to Upper Burmah, report on the same, take altitudes. &c., 
and explore the Nongyang lake, in the valley of the same name 
be)‘ond, on the Burmese side of the water-parting. 

Permisrion to travel cast and to cross the frontier was kindly 
given to me by the Chief Commissioner of Assam, in time to enable 
me to start from Jaipur, on the Dihing river, by the end of January 
1879. 

Hitherto, on this line of route considerable delay and incoove- 
nience have always been caused to travellers from the want of a 
suflicient number of trustworthy load-carriers; parties have been 
detained eight and ten days while the necessary men were collected, 
and en route exorbitant demands have often been made. At times, 
as in the cases of Major Sladen’s, and Mr Cooper’s parties, it 
completely frustrates all attempts at progress. I therefore secured 
enough men whom I could rely on as porten before starting. The 
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Soon after leaving the station of Jaipur we passed up some very 
beautiful reaches of the river, where the water, deep and still, 
slowly winds among wooded hills (the gorge in fact), with huge 
bedded sandstone rocks along the flanks covered by ferns, bamboos, 
wild plantains, canes, and other products of a subtropical jungle. 
Towring above all, here and there, rose the great bare brandies 
of dead rubber-trees, once so plentiful and now so rare, a silent 
protest against reckless tapping. 

Some of the reaches arc nearly a mile long, water 30 and 40 feel 
deep, though here and there becoming more shallow and rapid. 

At one spot a picturesque pile of rodcs, capped by forest trees, 
divides the stream equally, and is called Hita Tatol. from Sita’s 
tat-hat, the weaving-hall in which Sita was found by Ram. 

Here and there we passed camps of people who w’cre cutting 
bamboos to raf) down to Jaipur for building, also native boats 
of the usual small dug-out pattern. Having the Rob Roy, 1 was 
enabled to paddle ahead or stay behind sketching, and at one place 
made a small careful memo of a huge dead rubber-tree that had 
fallen over into the river,—the tnmk and branches resembled 
a huge dragon. 

As rain appeared to be coming on, we camped early at a large 
high sand-bank, near a rapid called Digoli Gagori. In a very short 
time we were all comfortably housed, fires blazing under the cooking- 
pots, and a pile of dry logs got in ready for the night-fire. Our three 
tents and the boatmen’s bivouac were generally so placed as to 
form a cross, the openings facing a log-fire in the centre that was 
at once light and heat for all. The assembling round this camp-fire 
every evening after dinner was generally looked forward to all day. 
Here we met strangers, heard the local news or stories, the in¬ 
exhaustible Mung generally giving us the traditions, often illustrated 
by very creditable maps in the sand. Villagers, if near, always 
joined our circle, enabling me to collect a large amount of infor¬ 
mation. or explain the objects of my trip, which is an item of some 
moment in cases of this nature. 

The monotonous rush of the rapid at last was the only sound 
beard. The night turned out cold and foggy. Once the echoing bark 
of the little bog-deer roused me, and I put the logs together that 
had burnt apart. In the early morning the dew-fail was sufficiently 
heavy to be audible several hundred yards off, the moisture 
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condensed on the Wghcr foliage faWing like a 5teiid> My* shower on 
Uie dried leaves on the groond Ert starthig at 9 a,ro. 1 made all 
people cook and cat their breakfasts*,At 10 
mouth of the Namsang river on our right (but the left hsjik of the 
river). It rises among the hills of the Namsang Nug^s, and near its 

mouth is a small tea-garden. ^ 

More or less scattered up and down the nycr Ditung* there are 
names and iraditiims that unmistakably indicate this ns ihe^d 
Ahom route to and front Burmah,—a highway of the past. The 
earlier portions of the o/ rhf Km^s of Assam, d^ihng the 

Ahom invasions, clearly enough point lo the Dihi^ river as the 
line of entry, and Nongyang as ihc pan of the Patkai where they 
crossed, the name Patkai having originated there, 

M we went up the river, the hiUs on either flank ^duaUy 
subsided, and gave pla.oe to lev-et land, covered with muted forest, 
ihe waterway became siiaUow and wider, several Duama villages 
were passed, built more or less after the Slufiphu pattern, i.c„ long 
sheds of bamboo, the floor rai«d on small posts* Th<;« people 
are the desccndacli of Assamese carried off by Singphua ^me 
£0 or 100 years ago, and reduced to slavery* Many escaped from 
Hukong during and after the Burmese wars, and are now Wed 
about the Dihiug river, speaking bath Assamese and Sinfiphu 
drying like the former, but having the gross supcrsbiions of the 

latter. 

During the day the Namsang Purbot, or hill, was a winspiciious 
feature in the landscape, generally forming a fine background to 
the views on the river. Its outline is good, and the colour at umes 
dark green to blue, or even purple, ii seen reflcctcil beautifulJy 
in the long still reaches of water, with, at limes, a wooded isi^ m 
mid-stream, and a foreground of sand piled in pictune^ue conf^foti. 

We were in no great hurry, so camped at the Joglo Duama vdlagc, 
the ten or twelve hoUM* of which were placed end on, ai a few 
yards back from the edge of the bank of yellow day 30 feet 

Selecting a dean stretch of sand by the water, under the diff, 
wc soon pitched our rents, and were visitod by the headman, ^o 
brought the usual little present of fowls, eggs, and some ncc. The 
Kob Roy caused some amuscmenl, and one of the young men 
paddled it about very creditably, considering it was rather wank, 
and the stream strong. As usual, grear interest was taken m my 
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journey, 9 Jid routes discussed after dinner* My kcrtrtinc W’lill-latiipt 
revolver^ and guns were duly wondered at, and a ligcr hiappcTiing 
to announce! bimsclT by a loud whistle on the opposite bunk, I was 
enabled lo gratify tbein by ;i shot from the Snider to frighten it 
away, the echo roUiui through the forest on each side for a long 
way, and soimding unusually loud and prolonged in the still night. 
At 9 p*m., the thermonicier stood at 65°* and wc had a fine nighU 
fn tlte morning there was a heavy fog, with the usual light west-by- 
south-west wind, threatening rain ’ temperature of the Dihing water 
63^^ and air 63^. After all had cooked and eaten we started up- 
strenm between two islands, the river becoming wider up to 
400 yards. Extensive shallows over sandy bottom often rendered it 
difBcuh to keep to the passage, a line of deeper water frequently 
ending in a wide shallow that compelled all hands lo get oul, and 
by sheer force posh and drag the eanoe lo the nearest channel. 

Near Poat Muk there were large i^nds of dry sand in mid¬ 
stream, which are evidently well covered in the rains* thus indicating 
the large body of water that must then be needed lo 611 the river bed. 

It was about here that some forty years ago a small cannon fell 
into the river during sm rapedilion, and which is now commonly 
reported to go off with a loud bang under water once tvery thr^ years* 
About I f a.m. wc reached Makutn* a village on the right bank, 
now cclcbreicd for its fort, situated on a clay bluff overhanging the 
river* A native officer and 20 police arc in charge. The plan of the 
building is a Maltese cross, walls 4 feet thick and 50 feet high* loop- 
holed in three stories. It was erected by the late General David 
Reid, RkA-, who had long experience on this frontier, and to whom 
we arc indebted for most of the little permanent work of this kind 
in Eastern .‘kssam* The fon is impregnable to savages like the Magas* 
While at Makum 1 saw old Gubor Jemadar, formerly in charge 
here, but who is now pensioned. He has great influence among the 
hill tribes about, and by timely tact has on scvei&l occasions saved 
US from political complications with the Nagas. 

After hearing the object of my journey, he quite agreed es to its 
feasibility and safely, giving me also some valuablo information 
regarding the tract I was about lo visit, though he had himself 
never seen iL 

At Makum the Dibing is 350 yards wide, and at this season runs 
shallow over shingle. Not far off there are valuable beds of coal up 
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to 20 aivd cvea 30 ‘ , * cottcavily facbg the ^aga 

The river here takes a huge^nd. 

Hilk opposite to the ® ^ of bilk, is very fine. 

“jvS:'i““r-:rs.«.»«=.«» - 

6.S00 feet, rising h«e and there to S,^- 

Having made the InsT or Bor Phnyal. 

we started next morung at II ^ .. ® j j^,ow the village, 

in the afternoon, and ““P'"® a race from the 

The inhabitants are fPrily P ' ^^oar here, their 

south-east. Bor Khampti, on the MU Kha 

‘*f"e UP^ 1--^ 

the Burmese ehataoter, ^ ^ ,tave. like the 

They dress in -Kite or dark ^ ,een. and yellovr 
Singphus.asortofkilto P ‘ ^ . shoulders wear « large thin 

ftte prevailing o'Vome bright red and «l.i.e 

chtidar^ Of wrap, *0 J -mnweiiiv worn m a conical forma 

check pattern, and oir on the tops of thoif heads; 

novers the .'‘"f ,t Xrr^de poftery; the mantt- 

LrcanC"^ go ng on daily here and there, 

- Umon^o both s«e. and ^he - 

thouldcr. i ly., iji^ Assamese, 

The women ^rk bhe »n be seen, 

Utough now and ,o„ of silver butlons. the 

;'^d »V^ by blue p..rf laid on in close coils-a remark¬ 
able and pretty (our ememWe. Assamese, though 

to colour these “^7" f ev« black, and faces 

at limes with a yellowish ling . Generally a failure; high 

clean; the mou-itache, if worn at ^ 

cheek-bones. smaU eyes, and ® _ c scj,cs are rather 

the well-known Mongolian cnsi of features. Both se.tes 

jhort arid stoui in build- 
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Alter dinner^ the elders paid me a visit, and* having been there 
some ten yesrs before, recognized and welcom<!d me, and nmde 
many inquiries after ‘ Jenkins Sahcb‘, whom tbcj' all remembered. 
As usual* they were greatly taken with the guns and revolver, die 
Dlting and hoisli being well appreciated by men who are more or 
less naturally wrorkers in metal. 

The ability to raise and lower rapidly the light from the strong 
kerosine waJI-iomp struck them all as sorncthmg quite new, and 
they were equally astonished to learn that the water-Iike oil was 
simply thdr dark peiroleum purified. 

One and oil showed considerable intcreit in my trip* though, 
as it was through the Singphu country* tu> one would join me. I 
found that Khamptis do not often travel east or south in small 
parties. At the same tinw, though none of them had, as Tar as i 
could laam, been to Nongyang, some of the old men gave me 
information regarding those parts Uial was more correct than that 
which f obtained from those who should have tnown far better. 
Tills I partly attribute to most Shanj being abb to read and write* 
and their being possessed of manui^cripts handed down for numy 
gcncratjoas. As a finale to a pleasant evening* [ umused the big and 
little boya by hunting a piece of magnesium tape. 

Nest morning* while the men were cooking, I was shown all over 
I he vilLiige, and the Chang, or sacred house, containing their books, 
pictures, images, offerings* gongs, &c., and into which I believe 
no females are allowed. It is a building raised some 7 feet on wooden 
posts, measures some 35 feet by 50 feet, and with six of the centnsJ 
posts conLinucd up to carry a second central rained, rooft the caps 
of these six columas were carved, and under this raised portion 
was the shrine with some different sized images of Buddha, At one 
end hung a large cotton pardhttf with lior^zontal rows of very well 
painted hguris, about eight inches high* illustrating their idea of the 
earth and its inhabitants, near the lower edge ilicrc was one group 
jiiVCTted and said to represent the people who lived below us, with 
their feet upwards! The whole picture W'as in fair prcservaiton, 
but from all I could leum, not very old* and executed by a Shan 
from Ourmali* who travelled cm to Bor Khumpti. 

The houses ol the people in the village were ranged more or less 
In linK, and, ihotigh long, were paraltet, leaving room enough for s 
road in between each. They were invariably raised pbtforms with 
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the Jeneo roof coming woU down over the sides, and arched and 
rounded end in front, beyond which the platform always 
so as to enable the people to put things out in the sun and yet 1« 
safe from the inevitable pit: it also serves as a sort of semi-public 
reception place. It seems also a feature of all Naga houses, though 
not seen among Smgphus. 

These houMS run from 20 feet wkle to 100 feet long* conUin one 
famUy* and, unless large, often built or ro-buat in a remar^bly 
short time. While at Bor Phakkl the Gaonbura’s house was being 
rc^buiiis and he told me that it would be done in two days by the 
able-bodied men and lads of the entire community, who dming the 
ercclion aio fed at tbe owner's expense,—a custom which 
more or less all over Eastern Bengal, Assam, and the hills ^jaceiit. 

Passing up the Dihing now again after an absenct 
ycar^, t was sUtick with several ebangeSi The Bapu, or KiinmpU 
ydlowvrobed priest of Bor phnkial used to teach all ihc Udi lo 
road and wriiCi He had now gone lo Bunnah, nughl not return, 
and the boys could not aU mad. Again. Nagas am now seen m 
Dumbets, and have boats, villages, and lands on the Dihjng, where 
ihcje were formerly none. These people and the Duamas, indeed, 
seem to be getting more mixed up as time goes on. Kmyas, or 
Marvi'ari merchants, ot their agents, are now seen al every place 
of importance, they exchange opium, brass-ware, and clothes for 
ivory, rubber, and such Ukc. Indirectly, they have been the cauM 
of tiie extermination of the nibber-lrees over targe tracts; the ready 
sale for ivory has also added to the natural rendency among the 
Nagas to hunt and kill elephants for the sake of tbcir flesh. Not 
Jong ago eight elcpluoits that crossed the Patkai were so carefully 

watohed and hunted that only one escaped. 

There is now a great want of blflcksmiths up the Dihmg and 
cost double what they did in 1870, whidi is scnerally attributed 
to Government purchasing too indiscriminaiely, Ai Bor Phahial, 
ere I left, some twelve Slngphus from Hukong came in en toure 
home from Assam, having sold aU their amber. Happening to ask 
ifthev knew certain villages. Mbon and Nmphiii. 1 found they were 
from^ihe first one I named, and I at once bad pressing invitations 
to go and sot them on my reiiim, they offering to guarantee my 
safety. The advantages of osir rule to Assam was here, ai on some 
other occasions, dibictl upon; security to life and property here 
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contrasting favoiirably with the insecurity there, where there was 
no paramount authority^ 

• **'' 'o s« me off 

ritk aWe wenied to amuse old ami younfi, boys and 

Pacing Bhaigirot, we were joined by a Singphu and his wife 
and family m a small dug^jtu, the woman and an infant in the 
o^tre under a litilc bit of curved roof, the man paddling as he 
stcer^, while a boy of ten, and a girl of twelve poled at Urn bows 
keeping pace with us easily and crossing shallows we dared not 
VMtUfe n«r. By 4 o’clock wc reached ihc Timpmuk. whereat b 
snumed the village and residence of Khetim Gam. the young Chief 
of nearest Smgphus, whom I knew wcU. but who was now up 
at the Namtsik elephant Btoctade. 

The Tirap nver falls in on the left bant of ibe Dibing, after a 
long (»urse tlraining a huge valley along the northem flank of ihe 
Fatkaj, which is densely populated by the Nagas. 

A route from this point enters the hills, passing Wadoi, Hongtam. 
Rangnem, amt Vungblu, taossing the Patkai at 5,000 feet elevation, 
and afterwards other ndges of similar height, induding the Gedak 
Bum, to emerge at Namyang viUagein Upper Hukong. It is a lone 
and i^ous route, crossing great elevations, and was taken by 
Cnflitlis in !g37, there being no earriage via Nongyang. From the 

visit^ the Gim s iiouses, a coliection of dilapidated sheds, having 
rmsed floors, beneath which the pigs iuauriaicd in unlimited mud! 
^e Gam s mother complained to me. through an intetpreier, that 
the Nats, or evil spirits, tormented her with pains, so I gave her 
a small present of opium and depurtnl. 

As a race, the Singphus are more rude and headstrong than the 

!y ,h^?i'ar ramarkably good soldiers, like most 

of ^ese hilinien; the pity is they arts not utilized- 

Rho^, Gam’s brother, paid me a visit as 1 left in the morning, 
and said he kn™ the Gam would be sorry that he liad missed rat 
En route we had some fine views of ihe hills to the south and of 
snowy peaks to the eastward: the river bed was still very wide, 
^w and full of snags above Tirap, how some of the little 
canoes that shot ptisi down-siream fiUed wiih Singphus escaped a 
capsize was a wondcTp 
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At Nlcm wc came to the first rapid smcc leaving Namsang, a^d 
a Utile fibove it camped on a wide sand, whence a SingplitJ^ a DlJallifl^ 
and a Kaga village were visible at once^ all quite sittall and ua^ 
fonifiedt showing the security of these parts. Here, again^ a tiger 
came out al night, and prowled about a good deal, as we saw by 
his tracks in the morning. 

By 9 a.m. wc were off, after bctaklasl and a visit to Ihc Duania 
village, and landed at Saiko at noon, finding the village of six 
bouses nearly deserted, 1 here saw some very pretty silk ornaments 
being woven for a bag, but the price. <Rs 10 for 2 square feet) 
was more than I cared to pay; the loom was a rude little contrivance 
2 (\. by 2 ft, by 2 ft., made of some sticks and bamboos. 

F here abo measured a peculiar kind of bamboo, 22 inches in 
girth, with close joints, and from 70 lo SO feet higlL I hear they are 
not known wild, and the intern odes are made into mugs, jugs* 
boxes, and such like. The siem is of bluish while colour* 

Later in ihc day wc reached the Kherira Paul, or old bed of the 
Dihing, now more or le&s silted up* There arc two oilier pasiages 
through which Ihe Dihing comes in the rains, i*e. the Mgaoio 
and Kasan; from this upwards, the river is called the Namrup. 

Selecting a dry sandbank, where there was plcniy of fuel, wc 
pitched our camp and made all extra, taut and snug, expecting a 
sionn at night, which duly visited usi the thin waterproof sheets, 
howcipcr, kept everything dry, notwithstanding a strong gust or 
two. At dawn wc were all astir. While some of the people cooked, 

I went with the others to flisa, about a mile up the Dherim Pani, 
a place celebrated as the headquarters of the Singphus of our side 
of the Patkai, and the residence of the late h^d Gam, Banka* 
There was little to distinguish it from other Singphu villages,-— 
the same long shed-like house, traces everywhere about of the deplh 
of the mud in ihe rains* pigs and childreu* Very few men were to 
be found, as most of them were out hunting for rubber. 

In exchange foe some opium, I secured 300 lb. of dran noe, 
a few fowls and eggs* also a few- chilbes. rhnuiong, son ot the late 
Chief, a rniart lad of ten or deven, was poimed out to me. and 
Oiauing, his nephew, a lad of seventeen or eight^p a very 
fair sample of a Siogphu, tall, qnicl, and obliging. His father, 
Lama, about sixteen years ago having detennined to raid some 
villages in Hukong, on the Upper Dtnoi* departed witli his men, 
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saying ihai. if successful, be would return. As he was not successful, 
he has not done so to the present time, though he has been frequenUy 
asked to come back. ^ 

On the way to the boat and camp we found the funeral pyre 
and monument of the late Chief, a small square enclosure, railed 
6 fL by 6 ft., with pillars at the comers, and long bamboos with 
strips of cloth dependent, a highly ornamental post in the centre 
with a kind of carved gilt cap or mitre, split bamboos also at the 
comers to hold offerings, and a long rich red silk Burmese cloth 
hung on a bamboo some way off. strips of red and white cloth 
hung all about on sticks and waved with a curious effect, the jungle 
forming a background. 

On rwching the canoe I gave Chauing a dozen rounds of Snider 
ammumtion to shoot a tiger which was killing their cattle, and started 
on up the Nammp. finding that the rapids at once became more 
frequent and (hfiiculi. At places we had to clear out a track or 
passage by rolling the boulders aside ere we could drag the canoe 
up, a work that we became pretty expert at, and these same passages 
were again very useful on our return. 


At ^ Singphu village of Sambiang, or Gogo, we landed and 
secured a guide named Lah, who was known to Mung.our boatman, 
and was reputed to have influence among the Tkak Nagas. He owned 
a gun that he desired to fire off ‘for luck* ere starting, so sitting on 
shin^e he pulled the trigger several times in vain, as the hammer 
stuck at half^ock. I advised a hard jerk and turned to go to the 
canoe. Hearing a fearful bang, 1 returned and saw the guide’s 
fwi and gun pointing skywards through the smoke. He assured me. 
though m a nervous way, that it was all right, and usually did that 
when he put in six fingers of powder and two balls I 

From hence to Tkak wc had three other Singphus travelling with 
ui. and at jtaning mml of u» walked over the shingle, gravel, and 
sand n^r the my to Ughten the boat. I noticed these men at one 
place busy catching some insects, and found that they were bugs 
an inch long which lay under the stones, and which had an un¬ 
mistakable odour. On inquiiy, one of them said they were going 

to eat them as they were a capital subsUtute for chiUies. and asked 
roc to give them a fair trial! 

By 4 o’clock wc found a good camping-ground near the Nmbai 
Muk, on the wide dry sands of an cm huie, open on each side and 
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with bicii foreit behind and in front. Fires were soon 
evervone felt comfortEble, nnd dinner was over by sunset. Gradually 
the moon rose over the tree-tops and Ut up the entire scene, mile 
1 enjoyed a cigar, the Bengalis did justice to their mmaU Mu^ 
and the Sinspiius lit up their iittle brass bowl pipes, and we enjoyrf 
tlie long eventflE. Tliere seemed few birds or beasts ab^t. the 
ripple of the rapid not far off yieided the only sound. Tbjm vre 
discussed Nongyang and the routes: none except 
there. Queer stories abounded, such as that the island m the ^e 
floated about and shifted its position with a change of svmd. l 
heard lUso that the valley had once b«n densely people with 
Khattiongs or Kamjangs, Aiionias, and Tutong Turai, who had 
all left in consequence of raids by the Singphus. 

Some of these same Aitonias being now near Ciola^ai and the 
Kamiangs gone to the east, the valley is now-anlays utterly destituW 
of people. Mung drew some creditable maps on the sand, ^d seemed 
to Iboroughly understand the relative positions of the vano^ 
countries, routes, passes, rivers and mountains, with 
tarns. From all he could learn, the Singpliu track via Siikha was 
difficult mainly on account of the want of supplies cn route, and 
at best not so easy as that over Patkai. Ail agreed that tlic line ovre 
Dopha Bum to Manchi from the Upper Diiung was retried both 

tong and difficult, and people very seldom traversed it. 

the moon sank, leaving the iine of forest opposite strongly mark¬ 
ed against the sky. 

Ataut 6 a.m. we were all astir, boxes packed, camp-^it Mded 
and Slowed, tents toiled up. and for once we pushed 
breakfast, A cup of hot coffee and milk with a biscuit was my 
chfiiit bazti. This same prepared coffee and milk is “ 
item and can be made almost in a moment when milk « 

ntocuted en route. Here and there we occasionally saw sot"® b"' 
mahsh. 20- and 30-poundcrs. and I regretted not having h*c e. 

Fine views of the snow-capped hills to the e^l were ^ ere the 
mats rose, and Dopha Bum looked beautiful m the early tight, the 
shadows sharp and blue, while the snow was of that p^uhat erea^ 
white, so difficult to gel out of any colour-box, the sky co oM 
behind alt being a clean pole grey. A good 

eastward Is a necessity; without it he misses hall the sights of 
these partSs 
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Aboui n a.m. we passed Uic Mganto Muki one of the ihrec old 
chaonels of ihc Dibing, and saw ihcn some huts of elcpbant- 
catchets and rubbcr-otitlcrs. After posing we again fotind Uic 
Namfup perceptibly smaller, several long shallows so bad indeed 
that ihf men had all lo carry their loads ahead and return to drag 
the canoe over. My Rob Roy, drawing only iwo caches of course, 
experienced no such difficulty. Later in Use day we parsed the 
entrance to the Nmbai, or Lumbai as some call it, for at times they 
seem careless which it is. This is not realty a river, but a loop front 
the Namrap which leaves it here and rejoins the mam stream above 
ttherim Pani. 

Still later wc passed ihe third channel of the Dihing called the 
Kasan of the same {n'ghi) bank, reaching Namtsik before sunset, 
and camping on a sand below the huts of the elephant-catchers 
employed by Mr Vanquehn. He was encanipijd close by. and paid 
me a visit, giving some information in reference to routes, and 
kindly lent me a smaller boat to assist me in getting up the river 
NamtsiJc, I was here induced to take the Namtslfc and Tkafc route 
via Sonkap, instead of the one siraighi on via the Namrup, or. 
as li is here called, Namhuk. the route by which Mr H- L, Jenkins 
and my brother travelled in 1869, 

Nest morning wc rearranged the baggage, leaving some needless 
items till our retom, and taking only loads which the men could 
easDy carry in the bills. At first ihe Namisik was a suoxssion of 
deep clear pools, among wooded hiils, with rapids at every bend. 
The timber was remarkably fine, the best I had ever seen. Huge 
naharjs (Alf^sua ./e^rerh niekahi and gifittherai. rising here and there 
to immense heights, certainly 100 feet to the first brancli* being 
JO and 12 feet, or even 16. in drcumfeiencc at the base. Large 
tree-ferns and Aild plantains rose above on either Bide, and creepers 
hung in profusion cvcryw'herc, long lines often hanging down into 
the w-utCTt as a rule everything was bcautiftilly reflected in the 
still clear water. Eventually wc reached a rapid lowardv 4 o^clock 
where an immense rubber-tree overhung a deep pool, but a ledge 
of shingle LDtervening, on which there ^vc^e fcmaiii^ of some huts 
made by Uic ubiquitous rubbcr-cuiters; these wc speedily demohshed, 
and after levelling the ground, phebed our tents in a Unc. Somehow 
this eveniag in consequence of the gloom, the weird look of the 
whole place, queer hootings, and a slight drizyie, the party all 
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seemed inclined to the superstitious, and I had to compel them to 
cook and eal. ATier they had done so, I issued a small lot of pog lo 
all who would take it. which served to rouse lliem up. Dunns 'he 
uizht it rained, but, as before, our waterproofs kept us dry. 

About » a.m. next morning, after all had eaten, we stnrled on, 
passed some long rapids and shallows, where I hnd ewm 
and low my Rob Roy. At one place 1 was ahead looking for d , 
and enjoying the beauties of the gorge. Some of the tree-ferns I 
estimated at 30 feet high. Dead rubber-trees were also 
and there, the dead arms standing out conspicuously agmnst the 
clear blue sky overhead or fallen over bodily into fte nver b.^ 
Suddenly, on ttirning a corner. I came on some Mga mra and 
women who were out foryViom/ng; they were alt nearly “ked- “e 
men wearing a narrow strip ofetolh and Ihe women a sen® of fine 
one strips, so girdled as to look Uke a nuniature ermoboe thm 
hung down about a foot below the waist, and to which a “"W 
strip of ditty cloth was fastened horEonuBy, The women h'™ ^ 
noiituds {which coveted the nostrils) made “f “j* 

sire of four- or eight-anna pieces. A profusion of “ 

usual made up for the scantiness of the costume in other ways. 
:rLss wire rings were worn dnough the npper of ^ «r, 

from whieh the red and green skins of a small bird 
Brass wire bracelets, a bead coronet, large red cane loo^ u 
hair, two bone skewcis, and shin-rings seemed to eomplete the 
oulfiL T'w'O lads of sixteen or seventeen were quite nude. 

None of them could speak a word of Assamese. ^ 
alone they were considerably astonished, especial^ as but oi« or 
two of them had ever seen a wMie person before (when Ihe 
were there). Though taken aback, they evinced no disMSI. and ^ 
signs 1 called the lads to haul my canoe up the top rapid j swn after 
mrfollowers came up, and my guide could talk “ ^ 
were ftom a village up on llie northern Dank of the Patknt. The 
dre&s and general appearance of these Nagas was almost precisely 
the same ns of Ihose found up the Tirap volley, iwenty mite J^t. 

As we ascended the Namtsik it mninimned us piciuresipic look, 
a succession of deep still pools, often overhung by rock and ^ 
tlX^aud rapirhere and Urere blocked by faUen i^. at^ 
long ledges of dark slippery rock with narrow chancels, through 
whteh the river rushed, making it diBicoli to gel the canoes over. 
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Im places the gorge was obnost m iwiirght, m corueaiuence of the 
masses of foliage aJi around and above, where it was not always 
possible to see much sky. The large whitish trunks of immense Uses 
{luihng and mekai more especially) here and there rose very cons¬ 
picuously agmnst the darker background; there were also many 
large trees that seemed new to us. Hufuk^, or hy/o6af£j. the blaek 
gibbon, were very common^ and made the forest echo with their 
hallooings. The peat hornbill, too, was seen in Hocks of twenty 
and thirty at a time, and could easily be heard, as their wings 
seemed to lasp the air, from a quarter to half a mile off. Otters were 
common, and made off with a great fuss; no doubt, from the signs 
we saw, they have a nice time of it. 

At One place we came to a huge mekat stem hanging or projecting 
out in the air from the jungle on the left hand; after passing under 
I got out of the canoe and scrambled up on it; the Etein was fully 
four feet thick, and projected about thirty. On walkiiig back on it 
and dividing Llic jungle with my knife, 1 fbumi it was poised on iu 
centre on on island, and that an equally large poftion overhung 
the other branch of the stream,—it had evidcniiy been carried 
along and lodged there during some big flood. 

Towards the afiemoon we began to get glimpses of dark green 
and blue forest-covered hilla not far off to the south, the group of 
Sonkap Bum on which there were several Na^ villages. The highest 
peak of the ridge h about 3,000 feet, and as it stands well out north 
of the main range of Patkai, it alTords some magnificent views^ 

At 5 p.m. we arrived at the mouth of a small dark gully, which 
the guide said waj the route to the Tkak Nsga villages. Here we 
camped, and in the early momifig arranged all the loads carefully. 
Three men were then left in charge of the boats, while the rest of 
us went up to the village. 

For some way the path led up the rough and slippery stream bed, 
subsoqueniJy over a level spur, through clearings, where we had to 
scramble from log to log and walk along large and small tree-stems 
at all angles of inclination, ibe ground being as a rule completely 
hidden under a thick mass of creepers, foliage, and smalJor lopped 
branches, ah dtying so to be Tddy for being set fire to aboui 
March. 

How the leading men kept the path under such circumstances was 
wonderful, for no trace of a track of any sort was visible, fn some 
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forest beyond w« m« a Tkak Naga and his young wf*. '‘;|||> **>' 
railier UAnn aback on seeing oni party. * *“““‘.5* 

«hicb orthe wo villages 8“ 7 

saw a long string of Magas advance m single file, and, the path 
Wng ^nareo® and in der^e ondcrgrowdi. drey had to pass^ 
closely. As they went by many spoke to our guide, and some 
and gaw him some tobacco, asking who we were and 
were going, many had Sim gum, and all earned the KhampU ddo. 
Generally, they passed me hurriedly and seemed more cohort* 
when they had got by. then turned round, and stated, ^osc who 
had loads carried them in a eodteal basket (lire Naga Aura) by a 
strap over the forehead; more than half had spears, and all wore the 
mtircane crinoline and small strip of cloth passed between the legs 
which forces the testes into the abdomen, a usual emtom a^ g 
these Magas (East). They were not tattooed, and hence looked 
much paler in the face than do the tribes who hve fur^r west, 
t found they had all been summoned by a Singphn Chief to assist 
in building him a new house. 

After passing through another yAum we reached Tkal, _ ge 
consisting of len houses on a spur facing the Namhong valli^, 
where the guide made arcangemenU for ns to stay in the outer eirf 
of the headman’s house. After an hour's rest, the earneis wen 
back to the boats for the other things, and the whole 
While they were away I had breakfast. It ^ 
communicating with these folks, as the only language 
besides their own was a little Singphu. Lah, the guide, and Mung, 
the boatman, however, were generally somewhere at hand to 

'"m'vniage was evidently not more than live or six years old as 
1 saw the stumps of the forest trees everywhere about, and often 

die stems as large logs. The houses were not “yiTvel 

but just built where the owner had a fancy, on a fragment ^ 
eked out by posts, not over 30 or 40 yards apart; ao two hot^ 
consequently were on the same level or faced the same ™y- 
were more or less on the same pattern as ate aU the hou'O of * 
hiU tribes in or about Assam except those of the Gatos and Kl^ios, 
i.«. a long bamboo shed, with floor raised on posts some 4 or 5 ^t. 

It is singular how this custom survives even among 
have left the hilU and been residcoi in the plains for some 500 
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600 years, as for example the Deodhaings, who came in as Ahoms 
tn 1228, and are now seen occupying a few scattered villages not far 
from the Disang river, in the Sibsagar district. The Aitonias and the 
Miris also aiford other examples. The custom in all cases seems 
due to the necessity of keeping the floor out of the reach of pigs 
and goats. 

It may be called the ’Pile platform’ system, and to some extent 
marks a race distinction between Aryans and non-Aryans. It is 
probably the same system which occurs throughout the Malay 
peninsula, and has latterly been traced in the Swiss lake-dwellings, 
and present Swiss chalet. 

Among the Nagas, where houses have been built on a declivity. 
I have seen one end of the house only a foot or so raised from the 
ground, while the other end. supported on bamboos 30 feet long, 
overhung a fearful gully,—the little platform at the c.xtrcmity, on 
which the people sit out and sun themselves and their children, 
having no rail or protection of any kind. 

The people seemed very quiet and civil, but were more or less 
curious to sec our things. While they were examining them w« heard 
a loud wail raised in a house not far off. that made all mule, soon 
after another, and they all went there in a hurry, gradually joining 
in the chorus. It turned out most unluckily that the old headman, 
who had been very ill for some time, took it into his head to die 
just after our arrival. It made my guide and Mung and the three 
other Singphus look serious for a while. Guns began to go off. too 
close to sound pleasant, and were pointed about promiscuously: 
I began to think matters were getting serious, as the son. a grown 
man. rushed about demented, yelling and slashing and cutting 
everything within reach of his liao, — floor, walls, baskets, all got a 
fair share of his fury, an unlucky cock that ran past lost his head, 
and dogs kept aloof. 

Guessing that a good deal of the rumpus was *a form of sorrow' 
in these pans, I kept our pany as unobtrusive as possible, and in 
about half an hour the bereaved son came to roe. quiet, but crying, 
and asked for some caps, as they had a nipple-gun which they desired 
to use in the row. On giving him a few, I remarked that had I known 
the old gentleman was so nearly dead, I should have gone to the 
upper village, but he explained that his death had been daily expected 
for some time, and I must not be put out at the noise and fuss, which 
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was their tmslom. He turned out afterwards to be a very dcccai and 
inteliige-Dt fdlowr', and rendered me good us^tanoe- 

The row still going on, I loot my notebook and strolled out by 
ihe path towards Patkai. A floe view which 1 had of the Nam talk 
valley shewed it to be wide, and filled with lovv rolling hills and 
undulating land, and not nearly so steep or higJi as f had anticipated 
from the shading on the Covernmertt maps, which extend as far 
as thLs village. 

Patkai here at least presented a high and tolerably level lidgc to 
the south at 3,000 feet up to 6,939 feet at ilie Maium peak t all 
seemed deq> bltie, instead of green, forestniovercd to the top, and 
at some five or ten miles off, the Nambong river below, dividing h 
from Sonkap, and receiving the drainage Pram both sides, to flow 
cast and join the Namrap. The sis or seven large spun from Patkaj 
are all included in the prospect. 

Early in the cx-cnirig the men arrived s^th the remainder of the 
loads, and f pitched the tent in the usual form on a clear little flat 
just at the outer edge of the village, After dinner wc had a large 
audience as usual of Nagas, men and women, the latter being in 
the outer cifclc. The object of my visit (j,c. to sec Noogyang lake) 
WHS explained, and routes in various direcEiotis discussed. There 
was but one to the lake from hence, Le, via the Nambong to Nunkt„ 
a stream between two of the large spurs, then across Patkaj by 
Lhc regular and only pass. They made many inquiries regarding 
‘rubber’, and I was abb to show it lo them in various forms, as 
waterproof sheet, coat, air-pdiow* clastic rings, &c. It was tittle 
wonder that they were intereited, inasmuch as till about a year 
ago any enterprising Naga could earu 2 to 4 rupees a day by its 
collection, and both tlic inhabited and uninhabited tracts on each 
side of Patkoi had been explored. 

Here, as before, remarks were freely made in favour of oui Raj, 
which was favourably contrasted with lhc stale of insecurity known 
to exist in Upper Burmah, aitdhere also before our arrival iii Assam. 
They spoke of the visit of the surii'ey party some years before^ 
to which they made no ohjcctioiL A good many of them had been 
Ah far as Bisa or Makum and Tinip, but few lo Jaipur, and very 
few indeed to Dibmgarh. They seem to work pretty hard, die men 
and boys iu clearing the forest ijftuming) and house building, while 
the women plant and weed the crops, reap, look after tlic family. 
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cook, &c.. thou^ Uie carding of water in the bamboo lubes, 
often for considerable distance* from some gully below, is no joke. 
They also bring in immense loads of firewood from the clearings, 
but as a rule the women and girls are remarkably sturdy, and think 
/ very little of carrying 150 or 200 pounds on their shoulders and 
backs, slung by bands across the forehead. 

Like most Nagos, they have no special agriculluml implements, 
but use the everhandy dao, which is also a weapon. Spears were 
pretty common. They were iron-headed and of the elementary 
form common all over the world, the other or butt-end oficn having 
^ an iron spike to help in climbing; the young men also seemed fairi> 
expert with the cross-bow. 

Old flint muskets of English make, were not uncommon, the 
powder being made on the spot by the Nagos, nitre collected from 
the sites of old cow-houses; where the sulphur came from I could 
not ascertain. The charcoal was made of the wood of citron-trees. 
jaura ten^a of the Assamese. This powder is not granulated or very 
strong, so large charges are necessary. 

At 9 a.m. the boiling-point ihcnnomctcr showed 209'*60, the 
temperature of the air being 64^F. 

After a fine cool clear moonlight night we were up at dawn, and 
our party had an early breakfast; the loads were carefully arranged, 
and 1 prevailed on five Nagas to carry extra rice for us. 

Leaving the village at 11 a.m., wo at once passed through the last 
* year’s jhum towards the south-east, and down a long spur, towards 
a tract of low wooded hilb, on one of which we passed the last 
Naga village in this direction, a small one of some five or six houses. 
There are no Nagas cast of the Dihingand Namrup. Thence through 
tlieir jhum partly felled, and on down to the bed of a stream, along 
which wc travelled a little way. coming out on the Nambong, a 
small river that carries the northern-drainage of the Ratkai east 
to fall into the Namrup and Namphuk. There was not much water 
in it, though here and there we saw pook; the bed was rock, boulders, 
gravel, and sand alternately. How they kept to the path it was not 
easy to sec, for wc often cut off bends by .suddenly parting the 
jungle and finding a rude track below,—at time* even this was not 
to be seen, as it was over boulders and rock. Still, the faculty of 
keeping or finding liie track is part of the savage nature all over 
the world, and when studied and understood is not at all woadcrfal. 
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On opening their eyes anywhere in the jungles, these savages can 
read the surroundings like a book; it is their book in facL though 
sealed up, or the signs invisible, to the civilized intelligence. 

Near the mouth of the Nuki, which drains a valley between 
two of the large spurs of Patkai, we camped at a clear spot, where 
there was also plenty of firewood and wild plantains for the guide, 
Mung, and the Nagas to make a hut of. 

Bedded rock, laminated shale, was passed frequently inclined at 
60' or 70’ dipping south. 

At dusk, when cooking, the stones under the fires, or supporting 
the varions pots, frequently exploded, so that the operation became 
rather exciting, and it was agreed by the Bengalis that the Nambong 
Deo, or spirit, had objections to it; however, it was all over ere 
long, as we were hungry, and, on the moon coming out, we spent 
a very pleasant evening. Stories and jokes abounded; now and then 
a general howl was raised to warn off a tiger that prowled about, 
though none seemed much afraid of him (his tracks were fresh and 
plain on patches of sand not far off in the morning). At 9 p.m. the 
thermometer stood at 60’ F. 

After breakfast, at 9 a.m., we again started on and soon struck 
the Nunki, up and beside which we travelled for some hours, and 
which in places is anything but easy walking, and, though bare¬ 
legged, I found shoes were necessary. Here and tlicrc a man had 
an ugly fall, and it was well the things were well packed, as the 
loads had rough usage. Gradually it began (o rain, which was a 
damper in every sense, as where we went on the banks leeches 
abounded, and in the river bed the rocks and boulders and the 
smaller shingle became very slippery. A small lean-to shelter or 
old hut marked where the path left the Nunki bed to ascend the 
spur, and here I made the men halt. The Nagas and Singphus and 
Mung at once pulled out pipes, so 1 made my fellows all take a 
little rum ’medicinally*. We then started on and found the first 
1,000 or 1,500 feet pretty steep, the path being unmistakably visible 
both by the track below and the blazes on the tree stems of all 
ages, from one to ten years; a peculiar feature of the path was 
that it very seldom varied from a dead level for perhaps two miles 
or so. and never descended anywhere as much as 30 feel, and 
was in the main fairly straight. Vegetation began to vary a little, 
not only trees, but plants and herbs of new kinds ww seen, and 
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after aboDi a oiuplc at huurs' prctiy easy waliing tUc Imck £ot 
Sleeper and steeper, where the long spur joined the main range. 
At Iasi the climbing became ivo joke, to the men who had wetted 
loads especially, and wc had frequenily to rest; half on hour or so 
of this wort brought us through some kaA 0 bamboo to the crest 
of the ridge, which was quite narrow and densely wooded, the 
views either w^y being stmply of douds and mists. 

At about fifty yards from the patli wc camped on. a small level, 
and the rain Jeft off in time for the people to hang out and dry 
their clothes, blankets, &c, The only thing now needed was what 
we iiad too much of already, i.c. water. 

Some of the Nagas. however, w'cnt away to the bamboos, getting 
about a giillcm iVom the joints, which sulTcced for cooking my 
dinner and brewing tea for all the party. 

[ repeatedly told them there was a spring of good water some 
400 yards down ihe path on the cast side, in a gully off ihc same, 
but both Lah and the Nagas denied it, and said it was useless to go. 
Subsequeritly, when at Bor Phakial, I heard Ural k was true tlial 
there W'US water there. At 9 p.m. water boiled at 205"‘75, air being 
57T^. Considering our wetting and fasting, the people were all in 
very good spirits, and we were aiL’(ious to see through die veil of 
mist to the south,—but no such luck, tlic nighi proved foggy too. 
In the early morning I put my orderly to w^alch for the view at a 
pan of the crest where there was a patch of grass some two acres 
in c.^tcnt. At about R a.m. he reported by shouting to me that the 
clouds wcredcaritig und mountains showing beyond. I at once went 
up with jny prismatic compass, and now and then the driving white 
mists or clouds that swept up showed signs of parting. Suddenly 
below us, and some way out among the clouds, we saw' a patch 
of bright ydlow', and another to west, of blue, both for the moment 
a mystery. It turned out the yeliow was dead grass on the plain tn 
sunlight, and the blue was the Like. 

In a tittle time it had so far cleared that 1 secured bearings of the 
most conspicuous features, including the peak of Moium, to the 
south -west, which is just 7,0W feet high. While I rniide a hasty 
oulline sketch, the men struck the camp, and by 9 a.m. wc were 
off down the path that Icadi to the Nongyang ford and from ihence 
via the Digum Bum and Loglai Kha, to Namyang village* m 
l-fukoEtg. 
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After a short lime, tiaving first consulted with the Nagas, we left 
the path and struck south through the jungle, down across deep 
khuds and over little hills, where the load-carriers had a job to get 
along, especially those in charge of the canoe, the incline in many 
places being 50" and 60* from the horizontal. But Nagas arc at 
home in the jungles, and soon piloted all of us down to the level, 
which we reached far sooner than we expected, but found it so soft 
and swampy that it was loo dangerous to go on, and we had to 
return to the flanks of the smaller hills trending towards the lake. 
After about an hour’s walk we came to where the bottom was more 
firm and sandy, and we crossed to the low wooded hills tlwt run 
along the northern edge of the lake, passing among which we 
suddenly emerged on it and had a splendid view. Giving directions 
to pitch the camp on the hill-side facing the lake, where there arc 
some large hittgori tree, we crossed a patch of reeds and stood on the 
actual margin. 

Tlic Nagas. Singphus, and Khamplis at once began some sort of 
/wjtfl, each after his own fashion muttering away, bowing, and 
touching his forehead with some of the water. I then had the canoe 
launched, but they all begged me so hard not to take the gun. llut 
I left it, and the wild-fowl which 1 saw out on the lake’s opposite 
shore got off. One and all said we should be sure to have heavy 
rain if I fired, or a bad storm, as the Deo of the lake would be certain 
to be offended. So 1 turned the Rob Roy's bow out. and fell the 
pcculkir pleasure of being the first who had paddled on that sheet 
of water, certainly the first who had done so in a Rob Roy. As I 
went out I saw the margins were low all around, and no forest near, 
except where I had started from. 

The basin of hills, beautifully reflected in the smooth water, 
swept right round in a green-blue curve, the valley of Nongyang 
extending south some six or eight miles as a dead flat covered with 
grass and scrub. The whole bottom of the valley was flat, except 
where three small tree-covered hills stood like islands in the sea of 
grass cast of the lake. The banks were so low and flat all around 
that I could sec a considerable way inland from the canoe. Turning 
westwards. 1 began the circuit of the lake at some 100 yards from 
shore, and soon found little bays and headlands, though no sign 
of out or inlet. When half round. I looked across and saw the smoke 
of the camp fires rising blue against the foliage. The water-fowl 
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had apparcaily qroiscd over there. Towards Uie seulli-easi comer 
I passed up a chiuineU sepflTatms ban In bamly a fool high, coveral 
by a small sedse* and found I was rounding the island, a very low' 
fiat patch of an acre or two in exient, with some very scrubby 
trees on it 

The water was here so shallow* being often bard) two inches 
deep* that had not the silt been soQ I must have stuck. This silt* 
however* wai soft and light that [he paddle* held upright in it* 
sank in two and a ImlT to three feet from iu own weight. Of course 
I got out of such a dangerous comer as quickly and quietly as 
possible*—an upset there meant ccriaiti death. 

[ was surprised to sec neither stones, sand, nor clay, all was sill 
and peat* cxoepi a little and where I had started; the outlet was 
from the south-east corner not far from the island* After about an 
hour's paddle I returned for breakrast* made all snug, took some 
observaLions and memo sketches* and in the evening vvent out again* 
going nearly round, and finding several inlets, The number of wild¬ 
fowl must be considerable* as the edge of the lake was almosi 
everyw'here denuded of sedge or vegesation For a couple of feet in, 
and had plenty of feathers trampled in* At one place 1 saw marks 
made in the b:mk by ihc two tusks of a large elephant at waicr- 
Icvcl, evidently tvhich had got in. and could not easily get out. 
of which there were other IwyoncL Rcporl says there are 
large numbers of [inks iit the sill cverywrherc. Other tracks were 
very common* thqugli no game was visible* but no deer, htiffalo* 
nor indeed any large game tracks except those of clephanU* 

In the evening we had some strong puffs of wind, and we made 
all taut for the night* after dinner settling with ihe men who were lo 
lake turns at watching, Tbc Nagaa also drew creepers and some 
dead branches and leaves about us outside* so that anything approJ- 
ciirng would at once be heard, then wc turned in and slept soundly. 

In titc morning 1 started ilic f vc Nagas to their homes* they were 
not wanted and wished to he off, and then prepared to sketch the 
lake and bills and get bearings. This occupied me all day* and we 
pnepared lo star! next morning for the Nongyung ford, where t 
desired to search for the inscriptions in Ahom cut some 5(y0 years 
ago near ihe ford, where the road crosses. Hie meTi, however* 
whom I had stml ahead to Itnd a path, returned in a grc^it mess, 
and declared it iitccHy impossible lo cross the valky, as the pent, 
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or pUmf^ wai loo soft and dceii to bcor thctr %vcight. This wjis most 
unrortDiiiitCT ® second attempt, backed by a gcKid prize IT 
successful, failed equally^ there Ti’as noLhing for it but to return to 
Patkai at any rate. I then determined to lash my canoe in the large 
linns of a big Awjgrvf tree, and did it so as to prevent its being 
blown, or shaken down* resting il boltom'Up on thrt?e boughs: 
bang of a very lasting timber, it may remain safely for some years 
to come, unless elephants can reach it, w^hich ! doubr* or the Nagas 
heat of it from Lab. 

We, Therefore, Instead of crossing for the Nougyang ford, started 
buck by the foad we had come, and found the return to the pass 
comparatively easy; it took but two hours nr two and a half. There 
being no water on the crests 3 hud made the men cook and 
extra rations and water in my kettle,, .. Apparently, the tresi of 
[lie Palkai a I the pass U about 5,500 feet above mean jcudevel, 
probably 5i00[) above Hie bed of the Nam bony on the Assam 
side, while the Nongyang kkc and valley stand at about 2,200 feet, 
showing, say, nearly U300 feet dilTcrcnce in the levels. The valley 
of Assam, in fact, being much the lowest, and the Nongyang lake 
lying about On a level witlt the Sonkap village^. 

From the pass, looking southwards, the valley extends as an 
irregular tTiangle for some eight of ten mi)^ nortlt and loath, by 
three or four in width, ihc lake being near the Paikai end where 
broadest, and being itself, say. three-fourths by half a mile. Appar¬ 
ently the lake once filled the entire vtilley, the junction of the 
level with iHt hills all around being a well marked line: the surface 
also mainly consists of grasi atid scrub jungle, and showing ver\' 
few trees, is apparcnlly all swamp. The three small conical and 
wooded hilts east of the lake, and at, say. one fourth to hulf a mile 
distant from it, look precisely like islands: the exit from Ihc Inkc 
passes dose to them. 

Later in Ute day T aiicmpted to get along the crest eastwards, but 
it u'as an interminable succcsiJion of gullies or saddles and rldEfii, 
which ivould need a whole day to cxplorti and the dense fbrest 
precluded a view in any dirdetton. At a mile cast a peak rises which 
dominates all around and beyond. While wc were camped oti die 
summit u party of Singphus crossed from .Avsam cn route lo Hukong 
rpr buffaloes. Starling from the Nombong thot morning about 9 a.m., 
ihev mteaded making the Nongyang ford ere dusk, ihuv crossing 
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iron) ivatw to iraier in one man*. Three or fora of them luni 
guns, 

EarJy on the 14th wc struck the tcnis, and started back down ilic 
northern slope, seeing (he tracks of cattle which had crossed since 
^did. In about three hours we reached the Nimlci, where we had 
breakfasi. f hctc caught some omngc'coloured butterflies whicli 
s^ed new to tne, and measured a mt'ko/ sapling which was 
10 mcliw diameter at foot and 5 inches diameter at the first broncli. 
60 feet from the ground. 

It was a lovely momiitg, and, excepting for one or two bad falls, 
^ got down to our old camp easily and quickly, finding three 
^ak Nagas there. At dusk we heard a barking^lecr not far off; a 
Nagfl took bjs gun and quiedy disappeared, a loud report soon 
after loM us he had succeeded, though, being dark, he could not 
tmee It; by dawn, however, he wus out and returned W'iib it on his 
Shoulders, r gave him some beads for a leg. These men knew Uie 
coutiti3^ pretty well, and had cut rubber on the Upper Loglai. They 
said large ni^bci^ of Nagas from our side go east on the side of 
flurmah, taking food for iwemy days, and In parties of thirty and 
forty or more. It is a large tract of cmmto - and totally uninhabited. 

After breakfast, about 9 we all started on together up the 
Nambong, thence over the undulating forest land and low bills* 
}hmm, &c. One of the Nagas we dropped at the first Tfcafc Naga 
village, and soon reached the one wc had camped in at night* where 
we rested an hour and waited for the guide, who had ioiicred behind. 
In tlie close by I observed each person’s little storehouse 
of yams, dulUes, pumpkins, &c. quite open and exposed, ofteti 
Without door^, yet 1 w’a^ told on dl sides that the tsonlents Were 
quite safe. Su close to the path ^cre the things, and so very temptiRg, 
that I had to coHect and warn my pcopk against innoceuily sup¬ 
posing they might stoop and take wbai they saw, or there might 
have been no small row. While resting m the Tfcak village, a Nana 
woman ramc and presented rae with a large basket of maud or rice- 
beer, which, after tasting, I passed round; it was no: so good as 
that of the Magas living «cst near me* Like tlie Sinephus, there 
fwople mote very neat wicker-work baskets, and line or plaster 
^cm with mbber-juicc, so as to be rot only water hut spirit-proot' 
Thej^ also make pretty bamboo mugs, with two handles in loops’ 
some of them absurdly like Dr Schliemann’s early Greek pottery* 
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When the guide joined, we wem on and climbed another 500 or 
600 feet Lo the Upper Sonkap villlage of some ten or tw■d^ c houses. 
Several women and big girb at once^ and uiihout a word from us, 
brought out and handed over bundles of firewood for nothing. It 
was done so quietly ihai f take k to be a ftgular custom, and one 
form of welcome. Water, however, was at a piremium. Some for 
present purposes was given us in huge bamboo vessels, but 1 had to 
get the Naga boys and girls to bring more at a pice per lube. Even 
I hen. tFicre wus a short allowance, till ibc spring filled, or they found 
a lower one n«l day. I went to sec h, and how they managed 
to get dott'n and up in the dark surprised me. The want of water 
has a perceptible effect on the cornpleAions of the^ people,- 
the older women seem especially panial to charcoal dust and 
ashes. 

We pitched our tents in a row, on a clean piece of ground oifered 
us among the bouses, and after dinner a most motley crow'd of 
people came round our fire, to whom 1 Jiad more or less to show 
mysdf. my clothes, guns, lamps, &c. 

The imperceptible effect of custom was curiously seen in many 
very trls'ial things here, as cbewhere; for Instance, though more 
or Jess all prepared for wonderful guns, 1 found that whenever 1 
opened the suddenly and the barrels dropped, there was 

an inBiantacieous ''Awn ! hc^s broken It*, ibe idea of a joint at the 
breech being the tisl to occur Haturaliy. At last wt got to sleep, 
after telling them all I w'ould remain over the ne^it day. perhaps 
two. and there was plenty of time to sec every tiling. 

Early ncAt morning I was up. but ihe range of Patkoi all alone 
was invisible. In the dark, howc^xr, f must mention the Nagas 
were up and the wofnen and girls at work and going for water. 
The mUuHled tread of many feet and tinkling of the many shin^rings 
awoke me, and they came back tn the dark; nicartUmc. iho dull 
‘bump, bump' of the ricc-hu$king went on in every Itouse till dawn. 

f took a turn to the upper few houses of the vUJnge, some 300 
yards east, while my man was geiting chofahaui (liuk bteakfasil 
for me, and on my return in half an hour, failing to make a sketch 
east on account of the mist, 1 found a lot of the women and girls 
squalled about weaving, and got up regardlessV in beads, red cane, 
and such-like in lieu of costume, the four taisefubk when some of 
ibem stood up was certainly most remarkable. The long and in 
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some cii5« profttie yiraighi black hair was secured on ilic poll 
ol the head hy two large (engraved I bone hair-pins, from the project- 
mg ends of which, behind, beads depended i round ihe head or over 
ihe hair some twenty rin^ of scarlet cane were fastened, and over 
the forehead a bead coronet. A large brass ring himg from rhe upper 
edge of each ear. a bright green Hrd^s .skin dangling below to ibc 
shoulder; the peciiUnr nose studs, or nostnl-plugs, completed the 
head. A profusion of large or small bead necklaces hung from the 
neck, some dose, others long and reaching to the waisL Pewter 
armlets, bright and dull, on the arms, and wristlets of brass of 
various sorts, from plain wine to a curious piece of casting were 
on The urms. now and then red goat’s hair being aimchcd in aVringe 
or bunch. Round ihe waist was the curious series of cane rings. 
some fifty or swty. more or less attached to each other, or long 
sinp coded round and round, but generally worn as a little crinuhne 
%cTy much tmi short, and which was helped out by a strip of native- 
wove dnih. going all round, but ends noi jomed,-^thc whole 
i^ninvanw barely decent. Red canc bands were often worn round 
Ihe teg below the knee, as is the custom with the men, and then the 
remarkable pewter shin-rings, four or five on each leg placed on 
edge m front and lied round the leg in some way that prc^enicd 
them all from slipping down. In walking or running these made a 
pretiy loud tinkling ns they {oudicd esch other. 

Today the bdJes of the village came out strong, they seemed 
bFf once to have washed themselves and donned all ijje finery 
available, .Ai I went about wiih an imerprder, tookmg at the 
wcfivmg and little sticks used as a loom, and asking all sorts of 
questions, they secnicd as much amused a.s we were, and when 
liiugbmg. the whole cosiumc seemed lojoin in, the nose-studs in parti^ 
cular. I could hardly heip every now and then thinking what a sum 
one ivuuld realize as a model at the Academy lifc-clas^, specially 
>ome of ihem who were fCTtiarkably well made and not bjid-loobng 
TJie^jIdren. a, a rule, were not at nil prepossessing, anj hud heads 
and face, round and uninterstingas a turnip, the nose a liuJc round 
knob, and Intte eyeholes a.s in a mask, utterly destitute of mirfeltinc. 
The men i costume was Umiied to the cane crinoline and a Jaekei 
without iirms, occasionally a necklace and ropi with hair or frathers 
but they do not dress them^rlvcs .is handily ns the women, or as ibe 
\3ga men furl her lo the wtsi. 
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Tlic looms T saw were simply two Nttlc upright sticks of any wit 
driven inlo the ground, and one loosely Jkd across the offside, to 
which the woof was wound, unoLlier similar one being Ln front and 
looped <o a bund, against which the w-eaver leaned back to pull 
it tight. A huge flat paper-knife seemed to complete the arTunge- 
ment; being some four indies wide, it w hen placed on edge, opened 
out the strings enough to allow u little ball of thread to puss ihtougii. 
letting the said paper-knife lie flat seemed to open the strands the 
other way, and the little ball was rolled back again: with this they 
wove cloths With a simple pattern, which were from a foot to ciEhteCTi 
inches ivide. Sevcnil were weaving men's doihs of the strong 
5 feel long by 3 inches wide, and with omamcnial ends. 

After an early breakfast at 9 o'clock I started with several men 
for the sunmiit of the hill, and after a steep climb reached it and 
found it had beeabout two years before, so we set to work 
and in an hour cleared off a good deal, enough to enable me to sc* 
round and get bearings. The vicsv was a fine one, bounded on the 
porth by the Mishmi Hills, nortlneast by Dtiphu Bum 15,000 feet, 
well snowed dowm to 2,000 feet or so from the summit: east the 
Phungan Bum, 11,000 feet, was well seen, but had no snow on it. 
the distance about 53 miles; thence round tow^ards the south 1 
>uw' the eastern prolongation of Baikal, with the depressions in the 
range where the old Burmese route crossed, at probably, l,5(Xi or 
ar the least 1,000 feet lower elevation than ilic present pass of 
3.500 feet. Over and beyond this marked depression could be seen 
u rattier high group of hills.—a feature visible here alone, iiselscw here 
ihe range of Patkai hid them from view. 

The hills seen beyond were expressively called the Logtal Paikai 
by the Naga headman, who caught me making an outline aitd taking 
bearings. They may be the group that Ik between the Loglai and 
Turong rivers. ETom this point west, the entire line of the Patkai 
crest was visible, but slightly tindulaling till near Maium. where 
there seemed to be several depressions, before the rise to the fi,939 
feel of that peak. The seven large spurs. runnirEg north and niorr 
or less at right angles, were very dlHinctty seen with their intervening 
valleys, all, tike the main range, densely v^-ooded, the Nambong 
draining alt that was lying in this direction. Some of the more 
western spurs of Patkai were sulficieiiily higli, and form the sky¬ 
line, as Longvoi Pipoi. and Nongya Sapon, projecting into the 
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Namisik vjiliey, which Ijij wesL and seemed filled with low rolling 
hUls, one bdund the other, for a long way. Towards the liOfth-wrsi 
at some miles oflf* and seen more or lesa on cnd» were the ranees 
dividing the Namtsik from theHrap basins; some peaks, as Mung^ 
phra, Kongtfim, Rangata, and Yungbhi, were from 2,500 to 4,000 
feet high; further west again about Matum, the hills gradually 
sank to the kvd of the plains, in a sea of forest. I observed that the 
misis in the early pan of the morn jog, or before noon, poured for 
hours over the lowest part of Patkai above indicated, like milk 
from a jug, and ilie phenomenon was repeated dally during our 
stay, thus marking it unmistakably as the lowest part of the r^oge. 
East of this part (which seemed the Upper Nainruponourside and 
Loglai on the other) the range rose again, though not to any great 
height. Between Patkai and Dupha Suin, beyond Dihing, rose a 
fine ^oup of hUis called by these people Miao Bum, and between 
Miao and Sonkap, on nhidi w'e stood, were the small hills called 
Nan^nan and TarLtut, between which Pembenoa says the old 
route lay and the Namrup flowed* under the name of the Nam- 
huk or NfljJihok. and near the vtlbge of Namphuk; the alternative 
rou(c [O the Nunkl. via Niunbongmui, passed hence also; it was 
tafcto by Mr H. L. denkias and my brother some years ago, in i S6^. 

Towards the afternoon we descended through a dcaimg, where 
wc saw boys lopping ilic tree branches that ovfu^hung a gully, irccm- 
ingly a very perdoits job and needing some nerve, us the branches 
fell quite 500 feet, fn the cveniitg, an old Naga gave runny parti¬ 
culars about I he Nonyang lake and vaDcy, and the previous in¬ 
habitants, routes to Burmab, Jtc, He gave the length of the volley 
as one day’s joumey, and soid he lived w'ith other Nagas once on 
the hilJ$ overlooking the western end of die lake, where there arc 
now no villages. The original iohabitants were, he said, Konijong-s 
AJtonias, and Turong Turaj, coitfinning what I had heard before, 
and the Nagas inhabited the hill ranges around on the wc 5 t, 

Ai night we had af^iu a large audience, the men and boys seated 
round I he camp-fire, the women and girls in a circle si unding gut- 
aide, I was asked all sorts ofquestions abgui my country and people, 
the Queen, railways, and steamers, on which Munghad bean dilating 
more or less. 

Next raorning after cfiota i started ciiALwards with tiiy 
orderly and a couple of Nagas, and got into a /htim on ihe eastcam 
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fUnk of our bill, from whctice 1 ob:ai««<l a fine view. At noon we 
returned iuid bad brcaJifast and aficr a rest. I made an outline 
sketch of ibc Namtsik valley, and ihcci saw -j fine sunset. 1 also 
fired a few rounds from my Tevolvcr ai a mark, to tlic delight ot 
the young men, who cut out all the bullets at once from the old 
stump. Some eight Of nine Kessa came to the village frorn 

the other side of paikai. and were pointed out to tnc. They wens, 

I could see, in various ways somewhat diiTercnl to the Nagai I 
wai among. Paler in colour, more ugly and sinister in looks, dcstrlute 
of arms or of ornament, and each wore a large WTap of bofirhea cloth, 
rhey also did not tattoo, it wm diificult to coitimunicate with ihcm. 
tis only one or wo knew a few^ words ofSingpIiu, and their ’ Naga' 
was aho very different. The Son tap headman and olhera told sm 
they belonged to a tribe who sacrificed human beings, and, as this 
was news to me. I took some pains to get it confirmed by them. 
The NagBs replied by explaining that it was done as an old custom, 
to secure good crops when there was likelihood of failure, and not 
Ihrough w'iintonness. and that they explmncd this to tlic victims, 
men and women, captured or bought, who were tied ro a state, 
and killed, as far as I understood, by a cut across the abdomen 
transversely in some way. It would be very desirable to verify this 
on the spot, and, if it proved true, endeavour to suppress the practice 
of such a custom at our doors. 

The entire Naga question must be taken up srooner or hilCf and 
properly settled, or it will be a source of constant uoublc to m. 
We have had very fairsucce-ss with the Aryan populations of India, 
but seem to fail signally among non-Aryans. Dr Hunter's remarks 
regarding such races are worthy of the most careful attention. 
They seem to need a combination of the autocratic and patriattbal. 
—an essentially personal as distinguished from a Departmental 
Government, with its cloud of Babus, a race mortally detested by 
the Nagas and such-like tribes (and vrilh reason). This indispensabTc 
element of personal regard our Govenunent seems to systematically 
Ignore, the most polcnt Ue which can connect us with these people 
is frequently and recklessly severed, with results that act disastrously 
on them. Yet, instead of blaming ourselves, who should know 
better, we blame the savage, atvd w^onder at the result. In time 
no doubt these people might be educated and unden land us and 
our institutions, but in the meanwhile they need an intelligent 
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Chief over them, rather ihaa a department, itnd one doI changed 
for evCT^’ little frivoloui pretext, but one who will dcci to Jive 
iiittf die among them and work for them. From being a set of treacher¬ 
ous anti turbulent racoi, they ivould become a prolific source from 
which our Indian army could recruit most valuable and trustworthy 
material. They are punicuhirly susceptible to personal kindness. 
It is to be lamented that wiih the opportunity and power to govern 
them successfully* there should be deliberate blundering through 
thoughtlessness. Such men as Captain Joint Butler arc needed; they 
are few and far between pcrhiips, but are -itlil to be found M'ith a 
liUle trouble. 

But to return to those Kutchn NagiW; what they were like in their 
house 1 eiun't 5 ay% but here they wore a sinister truculent look, and 
there was more difFurence between them each individually than is 
usuak though the colour w'as somewhat uniform; they wore the 
hair cropped to a horizon tal line across the forehead* as is so common 
among alt Kagas. Tliey spoke very Jitile, and in undertonea, to 
each other, tlicir numerals* like those of all the races in Kasteni 
Assam, being on the stimc basis, with minor vonatJons. 

Al last we got to sleep, and after a pleasant night were up at 
dawn, I asked the Naga hradmun to assist me in procuring some 
curios* personal omomeiuts, costumes, ifiic., but it proved to be no 
easy matter. They raiglii give away, but how could they sell such 
things? Of course, if given, o present was expected in return of, 
say^ at least double value. 

At first they quite failed to see why I wanted ihdr cosLumes and 
ormimenif,. unless for some unstated purpose, not a good one,— 
to perform magic with* perhaps; but gradually I got them to see it 
as a lumnless and laughable peculiarity of mine, and I secured a 
few of the things, though at exorbitant rates. T got iJicm to sec it 
best and easiest by selecting a girl well got up, and saying 1 would 
like to take the ’lot' as it stood, bar the girl, Naga-Iikc, they could 
not resist the temptation to palm off bad things for good. Evert' 
tuaily, wc got what we wanted, liaii breakfast, and. while packing, 

I showed them ail another village through the telescope. Their 
astoniEihment was considerable, and, as usual, they thought the 
village bad been brought near by magic. 

Ere midday wc were olT down for the Namtsik, where, meeting 
a young Nuga I secured some snmplcs gfliis gunpowder in exdumge 
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for sotne hullclit on which be set a high value. The pow'der was 
ktpl in i\Ty bamboo lubes, wiih a sioppcT amJ bil of cloth. I also 
made him sell me fiis jiickel imd crinoline, or at least thracTourths 
of it, for be said if he weal up home ivlihout it, he w.'Ould be a 
laughing-stock lo all the girls, even though he had his cloth ou. Our 
men soon appeared emerging frorn the gully, and we shipped cvei-j - 
ihing :ind got olT, thc dropping down stream being very picasani 
work, and the rapids giving ver>^ lUde iroubk. At one place, a long 
deep pool shaded by overlmiigiiig rocks and trees, we found a party 
of Nagas fishing; ihcir mode was Lo stake the shallows above and 
bdow, and set a series of traps, Uien to hoe or dig in by stakes or 
^as a lot of the bright red fine clay of Qte bank at that place, 
which renders the water like pink cream, whereupon the fish in 
the pool clear out, and in so doing all get caught. They go about, 
too, on bamboo ruffs, and beat the w^atcr to scare the lish; generally 
each person gels two or tiires big fish to lake home. We shot along 
pretty quickly, and ai last camped on a bed of shingle at the river¬ 
side, where there was plenty of grass to sleep on, and firewood. 
Here the thim-ihi/nSf or moans, stnal l flies on silent wings lomientcd 
us. TJicir bild or stings itch the ucaI day and often cause bad 
sores. 

Next- moming we got off early, and shot vonic rapids in a way 
tliat made us all hold our breath. The river liad risen somewhat. 
At one place we came to a huge rock that rose out of the Namisik, 
in a deep pool, and it had four large Bculptnred circles on it in 
contact, each about a fool in diameter, and containing an cighl- 
peiailedi rose* — wlieiher a Hindu or Buddhist emblem I cannot say. 
It is* however, well known to tlie people about, who declare it a 
work of the .-Mtom Rajas many years ago; a part of two drclts 
which is missing is said to ha^e been struck off by Itghuiing. 

By 4 p.ni. we reached the mouth of the Numtsik and llie elephjuit* 
stockade: having taken in otn^ fenioining stores we pushed on io 
the Nmbiii-muk the same evening, 1 had seen the young Singpbu 
Chief, Kherira Gam, at Namtsik, and he agreed to meei me at 
Tirap. 

NcAi day we pushed on* pissed the Kasam. Mganto and Kherim 
Pani, into the Dlhing river, landed at Gogo and saw some pectilLar 
men, said to be Eastern Slngphus* from far up the Oihing, the 
headman wore a poculiar CMnese-looking cap* jaickct, &c„ and bad 


» moil wiBiui look about him. ht proved tindly and intdiigem 
Md nude some shrewd remarks, 1 also saw here a huge pair of 
or amber ear-plugs, worn by a very old but remarkably 
g^d-lookins woman. She would not par. will, them, though I 
offered a targe sum. their full market value in Assam. 

Again >ve started on and shot some very bad rapids in a wav 
^1 astonLvhed BJI oa hoard; in some places we went for fully 
W yards at about ten to twelve iiiilcs on hour flying over the 

rfMteur loCv >«» PMS like band, 

Of ooioiir.-to have caught m one would eiilier have split the canoe 

m two. or sen, us and i, relling pcil-mett into dte deep water 

M^g. however, seemed to know his work, and only once showed 

A Int '"f *" *'“‘“'“8 with a bend ta 

k and ihal seemed to end ,n a huge pile of snags and branches 

^e leading ^ddlcrs jumped overboard, and I had just time to jump 

Wd and give ,« or «,ven hard side-strokes with m^S 

into'!? terf h“^ *™vo*' “I»« 

J nnl^ ^nd I*"*! “bove Tirapmuk .sbou, 

J P-m.. and mmi of us got out and walked across the chord of Che 
are on the sand and grass; five or si* of ,be men. who had gone on 
toot and earned light loads, here joined tis. and we go, to Tirap 
Itself about 4 p.m.. camping whera we did herote, ofthe Jnl 

ol Khenm Gam, village. They soon Iiad the tent, no. Brawood 

“torn “ f-™- »«eptobJe 

weTad^r “®e over and 

V ‘ogether on many inauci*. He seemed much 

ple^d to see me, and asked after Jenkin Saheb and mv brother 

ni^ ^ promise to repeat my visit cold s^son and 
/i^ywhera u-ith me I liked,^pcGLally Hnkong ihere 

Chiefs One of 
came as sooo as Kherioj 

rone and otcn-.e.ved me. She i* rmtncd to Dubon, GarnTn^^J 

Tgrong, aad oaied me to viiiit ihettjt suaranteeiot! mv 

was a sm^ intdlfgen, K,Ue woman, and it was now^we^ 

hTrifraieh '■““f ehildriL^ 

g n inierpretcr we ha J a Jong conversation. She seemed 
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thoroughly lo understand the relative petitions of the Singphiis 
on our side urtd hers, and declared the k:eeping at slaves npt so 
bud after alh and in some cases necessary^ ai the same lime;, they 
all admirpd the peace ortd security to life and property seen on our 
side. As usnaJ, she came with u small prersent,—fowls* rice* milk, 
&c.,—and in reium E gave her an assonmerit of strong needles, 
some threads, tapes, and handkerchiefs for the children. She was 
soon to retuTJi to Hukong, and several of their slaves had come lo 
take her and the children back, a ten dayii' journey via the Naga 
villages and Namyong, As far as 1 could see* the system of slavery 
in force in Bukong is not the curse iohn Bull so often supposes it 
to be, and seems partictilariy wtII adapted to the state of society 
prevalent there. The slaves* often either Assamese or their miired 
descendants, are treated more cr less as part of Uie family, u proof 
of their happiness being that they do not run away and join our 
side W'hen possible. Leaving the Tirap, we wool down to the small 
Khampli village of Manmo* where I saw and sketched a pretty 
little Buddhist chang and schoolhou-st with very fair carving about 
iu For acme reason, the Bapu* like the one at Bor Pakhiak has 
gone to Burmah* and ihey did not know whether he would return. 
It seenu a great pity if Buddhism h doomed to die out here among 
these people; theoretically and practically it seems infinitely belter 
than what they are getting in lieu of it, i,t;. a mixture of the dregs 
of several supersti tions, 

Wc reached Bor Pakhlal about 3 p.m. and comped ihis Lime up 
on the bank near the houses and some bamboos, and soon bad a 
coUoction to learn of our succ^s, A little before sunset f h.'ted up 
the tdcscopc pretty hrmly* and showed ihem several canoes full 
of people in the distance ; there was great cKcitemcnt over it* for* 
though very far off, the boys kept tailing out the names of the 
girls and women in the boats, and w^erc able to recognire them. 
As they came nearer it was a pretty sight* and they made the 
boats travel, as most of them had oars and were paddling. As 
the canoes were too small to sit down in, all were standing iu 
a row* five or sis in each long and narrow' dug-out; then they 
all ran up to see us. Several old men reiterated the story aboui 
the people who had originally inhabited the valley of Nongyang, 
and who were driven out by the Singphus. They also indicated 
the difficulties of a route cast via Manchi or Bor Khampti, up 
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the Dihing, or the Siikha; of this latter route, they could only 

speak by repute. 

Taking the configuration of the whole country and the ranges 
around, in regard to the countiies beyond, it seems that the^nly 
feasible in or outlet is via the Namrup ^sin and Nongyang or 
Loglai; eastwards the Patkai not only rises, but the approaches 
from either side become more and more difficult and traverse an 
uninhabited country. Westwards, again, though inhabited by Nagas, 
the bills are also more difficult, and the actual water-parting at a 
much higher elevation, the tract of mountainous country on either 
side becoming much wider. 

The discovery of the actual route where it crossed the Patkai in 
olden times is not now very diflkult, hs locality is Itnown, and 
exploration on the spot is all that is necessary. 

It is not unlikely that in ascending some one of the several gaps 
in the loader part of the range east of the present pass, and not 
more than two or three miles distant, the path may be found to 
debouch almost at once on the level, or but little above it, rendering 
a route anything but difficult to open there. 

Certainly, the devau'on caimot be ovtf 600 or 800 feet above the 
tributary of Loglai first met. that river itself probably running at 
about 1,000 feet below the crest. Nongyang is but 1,200 feet below 
a much higher portion. There are reasons for presuming that this 
old route was in use as the *Doi bat* in a.d. 592 by the earliest 
Sbans from Mogong. 


Chapter V 


EXPLORATIONS ON THE 
SUBANSIRI 
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A NOBLE AND RAPID RIVER 

( R. Wilcox, * Memoir of a Survey of Assam and the neighbouring 
Countries, executed in 1825-6-7—8*, Asiotic Researches^ 1832, 

VoL XVH} 

After some deliberation as to the route 1 should attempt, Mr Scott 
recommended that I should try the Subansiri before proceeding 
further eastward, and I started with a liberal supply of red cloth, 
beads, and such other articles as were likely to ple^ the moun¬ 
taineers. Having arrived at its mouth on the 28ih November, I 
commenced my survey on the following day. I was disappointed to 
and my further progress impeded on the sixth day by rapids, occa¬ 
sioned by the accumulation of round stones brought down from 
the hills, where, from its mouth, I had got but twenty-two miles 
latitude to the north. 

Some of the Chiefs of an Abor tribe had arrived at this lime to 
make their annual collections from the district north of the Buri 
Lohit. They claim the whole of those plains as their domain; but 
whether this claim is the origin of their exactions, or whether the 
imbecile* government of Assam had allowed it to grow' into a con¬ 
firmed custom, an evil which they could not counteract, does not 
appear. However, from the Bhuruli to the bunks of the Dihong, the 
whole of the hill tribes pretended to similar rights, and have never 
been interfered with when at the accustomed season they have 
descended from their strongholds and peaceably taken their dues 
from each separate dwelling. 

I had an inler\’iew’ u'iih Taling Gam, the most pKJwcrful of these 
Abor Miris, and my presents of rum and cloth wrought so well 

I •The maiiucnaocc of peace and tmmtutllity .., cooatitutc the common 
objective o( e^vry CovemmenL Bui the Ahom rulers of Assam were confronted 
with the additional responsibility of protecting the subjects from Ihe inroads 
of the tribes inhabiting the hills on the immediate borders, almost all of whom 
were of a most rapacious nature and anxious for opportunities of plundCT which 
might be offered by the slackness or imbedlity of the government.*—$. K. 
Bhuyon. Anfio-Assumejr Rtfaihiix (1949), p. 32- 

m 
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M^ith him, that I entertained hopes of starting for his village in his 
company, and had arranged to move off in canoes, to have the 
advantage of uatcr conveyance for my provisions [over] the 
remaining navigable portion of the river, which is said to be but 
three days. 

My inquiries had not elicited any information to warrant the 
expectation of a successful result from this trip, as it appeared that 
the few articles of Tliibetan manufacture found amongst this people 
were acquired by traffic with tribes more to the eastward. They would 
not acknowledge any acquaintance with the countries to the north, 
but described them as an uninhabited wild tract of hill and jungle. 
To their north-west, however, they place the Onka Miris, whose 
country, they say, is a level tableland, and they are of opinion that 
these come in contact with the Bhotiyas. 1 thought that by gaining 
a footing in the first villages in the hills, I might either induce the 
people to throw off this reserve, if my suspicions of their concealing 
their knowledge were correct, or perhaps adv'ance sufficiently far 
towards the north to make more effectual inquiries. I was dis¬ 
appointed through the interference of the Assamese of the Sonari 
villages, who anticipated some unknown evil from our communi¬ 
cation with their hill neighbours, and this friendly Chieftain 
positively refused to accompany me, or to let any of his people 
guide me. till he should have returned and consulted his people. 

Of the Subansiri. they could only tell me that it is divided above 
into three branches. It b called by them Kamla, and the principal 
branch rises in the north or north-west. Snow, which I had seen 
lying on the mountain in a northerly direction, they told me was 
fifteen days* journey from their villages, and added that in the 
north-cast they could perceive it hanging on the mountains in great 
quantity throughout the year. The Miris bring down to exchange 
with the lowbnders ginger, pepper, manji/ (madder), and wa.x. 
The Abors of Sueng Mcng and Dohar Doowars. more eastward, 
have also copper vessels, straight swords, and elephants’ teeth. 

The Subansiri river is scarcely inferior to the Ganges at Allahabad 
in December. I found the discharge at its mouth 16,000 cubic feet 
per second, and up to the hills its tributary streams are few and of 
little consequence. I think there is no doubt of its being the Omchu 
of Du Halde and Rcnnell. Its low banks arc covered with tree 
jungle, and are subject to inundation: there arc very few villages 
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visible froni the river, but inland, on both sides, the country is better 
cuUi\*ated and more populous than other parts of Upper Assam, 
with the exception of Jurhath and Char Dwar. 

It had been agreed with Mr Scott that in the ewnt of my meeting 
with no success here, I should go on to the Dihong and Dibong; 
and if Captain Bedford had not already explored those rivers as 
far as practicable, that I should make ray attempt there. 

My own belief, founded on the reports of the Miris, now on the 
Subansiri. who had emigrated from the banks of those rivers, was 
that neither would be found navigable, and I was prc|>arcd to move 
overland wherever I could find admittance. The Miris did not pre¬ 
tend to any certain knowledge of the origin of the Dihong, and they 
seemed to think the notions current amongst their tribe and the 
Assamese as little worthy of my attention. They informed me that a 
tradition prevails with the Abors of the Subansiri that their hunters 
once, travelling in quest of game, went much further towards the 
north than usual, and that they arrived at the banks of a noble and 
rapid river separating their wild hills from cultivated spreading 
pl^ns, whence the lowing of oxen was distinctly audible. Another 
singular account they mentioned of the Dihong Abors, that the 
Dihong is an anastomosing branch of a river of great magnitude, 
called Sri Lohit, which also throws off the Brahmaputra and passes 
into unknown regions to the eastward. The Abors arc supposed 
to sec this Sri Lohit, and on the opposite bank numbers of people 
of a strange tribe arc perceived coming down to the Ghat to bathe, 
but it is loo rapid and too broad to be crossed. Another talc is that 
the Sonaris, not finding the sand equally productive as usu^ in 
their old washing haunts, continued their way in a small canoe 
up the river, renewing their search for gold continually, but in vain, 
but that they suddenly arrived in a populous country, the manners 
and appearance of the inhabitants of which were strange to them; 
that on mentioning what had brought them so far from their houses, 
they were instantly rewarded for their toil by a large gift of the 
precious ore, and sent back delighted. 
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2 

AN EXCl^RSlON UP THE SUBANSIRI 

t '’R^pon by Lt. E. J, T. Dalton*, Jimior AziiJiisiqnt Commissloncf of 
Assam, of hfs visit to the HilJs in the neighbourhood of the Sooban- 

shin River'. 1S45, VoL XIV. N.S.. Part [. pp* 250 ff, J 

i 

Parhalipam Mouzah, January 6tfu IS45.—Reached this yesterday 
evening from Luclujnporc station, preparatory to setting out on a 
short excursion up the Soobanshiri as far as I can go in canoes, 
and thence to the nearest Mcri vilJages by land^ My object being to 
pay Tcma Hazara a Friendly visit, and to ascertain if it be practi¬ 
cable to make a more extended tour through the country of Ihc 
Hill Meris and Abort next cold season. 

This day will be consumed in making the noeessary arrangements 
—tomorrow I hope to start. 

January 7th .—On the Soobanshiri. With auire a fleet of canoes, 

I suited from the Pathalipani Ghaut at 11 a.m., and considcjlng 
the difficulty of procuring boats and the number of people to bo 
provided for. there was less [louble, confusion and delay than migbi 
have been anticipated. 

Including my own boat there are eleven canoes, thirty-two 
boatmen, and with servants, Tecklas, Kaiokees and Meri Bhoteas, 
a guMd of five sepoysi not less than seventy individuals, ail packed 
as ti^l as herrings in a harreJ, The canoes are moved by gold- 
washers who, from constant practice in their gold-washing expedi¬ 
tions, are masters of the art of managing boats in the difficult 
rapids of this river. Indeed t am told that no other men could venture 
to work up in canoes to Siploo Ghaut, whence we are to proceed 
by land. The canoes aie very smalJ, and, except a light mat over my 
boat, no cJtoppars allowed. 

Amongst these gold-washers are the Paw^as men, whose business 
it is to convey the Hill Meris and their families who annually visit 

* In his cailitr werfc DsJion gave himself ihc inliials *EJ,T,'. b«i by 1^72, 
ivhcn he publHJwe hu Denripfivr ofBtugQL ho bad dropped lit 'J' 

and wfli simply *E, T. Dalton , the rtyle hy which be U fetieiailly known. 
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the plRios by this route from Siploo Ghaut lo a Ghaut about six 
miles above Pathalipani. These Tuett, sht m number^ bemg most 
npert of aU» act as our steersmen. 

They use paddles of short and stiff in comparison; 

with rile Jong elastic Bh0fij paddj[;;$ of the Suddiah and Debroo 
Thooms. They work ifie boat however escecdingiy well ; and no 
doubt in the paileim and material of their paddies^ they have adopted 
what experience has taught them to be most serviceable for the 
rapids of ihk river, In the shallows I see they chiefly work with the 
iuggee poles. There is a rapid, but a slight one, immediately above 
Palhalipam? and from this to the Hills the river is divided by 
wooded islands into numerous channels t two of thtse islands are 
partly occupied by Chulriah Meris, and they arc moreover a fruitful 
source of quarrelling among the gold-washers. On one of them, 
called Mndoor" Maj'ftli, they brought to our canoes, and commenced 
making preparations for halting there. 1 protested against this, 
05 it was not 4 o^clock j but they asserted very positively, that there 
was no ground on ahead Et for encamping on that we could possibly 
reach that night, and as ! liked the appearanoc of the place, a fine 
shelving beach of sand a nd gravel, I gave my consent 

They waited till my cook had arranged his temporary kitchen 
and the dinner was in course of preparation, and then thdr object 
of hairing on this island was made manifesL A number of gold- 
washers from the Bor Dolonee MouT-ah, on the left bank of the 
river, were washing a little above the hairing place. The Pathalipam 
gold-washers considered, riie ground thdrs, and wished me to serve 
the intruders with a summary ejecimenL The left hank people as 
stoutly asserted that they w'crc on their own ground* and it was 
by no means art easy dispute to decide. It depended on which of the 
channels is the main channel of the river, but the river takes to 
them all tn turn about. 

JaniiUfy —Started after all had breakfasted at S a.m. The 
back ranges of the mountains are disappearing one after the other 
behind the upstart lower hilla. The rapids numerous, but not 
diScult. 

The Sonaris have boat songs* or professional melodies of their 
own: when wading and hauling the canoes up the rapids they 
sing a sort of "cheeriy boys*, the chorus of which is ‘Yoho Ram', 
and which heard above the roar of the waters has a good effect. 
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In boliowing out these canoes the cnTpentcrs mate in them holes 
of nbout an inch square lo ascertam the thickness as they proceed. 
These holes are aftenvards plugged. In my boat being driven in 
from above ihey protruded bciow, and two of them were at the same 
moment unshipped as we bumped on the stone of a rapid. The boat 
commenced rapidly fiUing, but we got her on shore and die baggage 
all removed^ before any serious damage was done. 1 meniioo this as 
a warning to others. One mi time's delay and the boat would have 
sunk: we w'ent fortunately near shore, had surmounted the rapid, 
and the crews of die other boats all at hand in a moment to assist. 

Digression up ihe tied of a smalJ stream called die Doolooni^ 
to see the Raj Ghtir. This Doolooni w'as one of the gold streams^ 
but last year Us bed of shingle was covered with fine sand which 
the gold-washers can make tioihing ot and they have abandoned 
it. It forms also one of the passes by which the Turboiiah Mcris 
descend, the Dirioo flowing through Sugal-doobey. which foims 
the other starting from near the same point in the hills. Tlic Raj 
Ghur we found about a mile from its mouth. I have seen this GJnir 
at Goomeri. where it crosses the flooree river, and there it siiU 
bears the appearance of having been corusiructed as a rampart 
against the inroads of Uic hill peoples but here it bus more die 
appcunince of an old road. It is how'ever a stupendous work, and 
great is the pity diat it 15 too far north of our population to be used 
as a line of communicadons. Previous to the Moran or Muttock 
wars, the villager of Luckimpore are said to have extended up to 
this Raj Ghur, and there is every appearance even now' of ?uch 
having been at some period the case. At the mouili of the Doolocmi 
the Soobanshiri expands with a fine broad, deep and smooth basin, 
which it enters by three channels formed by two islands, where the 
stream again meets; a^vc them it emerges from the bills, and 
here we halt tor the night: our encamping ground is in the dry 
bed of the Bergoga. 

Jiifjuiiry 9 th .—Our last night^s bivouac was not a comfortable 
one. A stiff breeze blowing down the bed of the Bergoga, was met 
by another coming down the valley of the Soubamhiri, and they 
enjoyed thcniselvei together at our expense, blowing the sand 
into the people s dinners, and die smoke into our eyes, and knocking 
the cauocs against the stones. But we are now fairly amongst the 
hilU, and truly the scenery is sublime. Beneath these hills, the 
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greal river winds to graceful scTpentitica. The bases fortnitig Uic 
cJiflTs art rocky and predpitous to a considerable height, along 
which foliage of various hues and a most vcmal and velvety appear¬ 
ance waves in the breeic. The stream is aboui 250 yards in breadth, 
but of a depth fsounded several places on returning and found 
between sixty and seveaty fcti in depth throughout this glcnj 
lunfathomabLD by any means w'e have at hand* There the rock of 
storms (the Bomhkhowa MU) stands boldly out from the mass on 
a bed of huge boulders screening the mouth, of a deep, dark, narrow 
dell, the winding of which I explored for a little way—a way, where 
the sun^srays never penetrate; sometimes huge Bon-trc«s springing 
From the rocks above stretch their sinewy limbs o^'or the deep waters^ 
which rdleet them: and the fibres that descend from ihem, fiEiding 
no earth below in w hich to fix themselves, swing in the breeze. 

As we advance the river becomes still narrower* but not less 
deep or smooth. Gockain Potana* a rock not less than SOO feet 
in height, rises perpendicularly from the Riream. The face is almost 
smooth to the top which is el^d with trees; on the opposite side a 
similar difT* but not so high: on the summit of the former a god 
killed a deer; and* walking (clever fellow) down the face of the 
smooth rock with Ms quarry over ihc sboulder* he ascended with 
it the opposing cliJT* umie nomen* From above, the rock called the 
Gockain Pouma looks like a huge church-steeplc rising from (he 
stream. Wc stopped for some time ai a place called Pabo Ghaut 
to collect canc to be used in tow'ing the canoes up the rapids on 
ahead. The Cliaut is so called from Us having been soitit fifty years 
ago the watering place of a tribe of Mens called Pabon. One of the 
young men of this tribe stole from her village a young virgin of 
Tcma*s tribe, then under the management of his father Tetnees. 
For ibis olfenec the insulted Tcmceans w-aged a war of extertnination 
against the Pabo tribe. The villages of tlie latter were attacked by 
night when the Inliabitants slept, and men, women and children 
were promiscuously slaughtered or carried away, and sold into 
hopeless captivity amongst the Abors. The tribe, coniisting of tw'o 
large villages, was utterly extinguished. Kot far from this wc hulled 
for the night, on the right base of the river, at the mouth of a beauti¬ 
ful stream culled the Gaien Patiee* issuing from a dark glen and 
dashing down the rocks into the well-bound channel tliirough which 
the Soobatishiri noiselessly Bows. Notwithstanding the absence 
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of large limlw which appears to grow only near anti on the satnmitt 
of these precipitous hilK ihc verdure of iMs vnlloy is very beautiful: 
the rocks themselves arc fretjjicntly covered with mow and ferns 
of the hiightcst emerald green; whilst spriaging from the sod 
above them bamboos of a pecidiarly light and feathery appearance, 
the shafts not thicker than the most delicate trout rod, curve and 
wave m the slightest breeze. The pine-apple tree, the drooping 
leaves of which are found upwards of sixteen cubits in length; the 
Toka palm, vaneries of cane and the mountain plantain, are a]] 
characteristic of this scenery, and biend together in luxuriant mass. 

January IM.—Early this morning we emerged from this great 
glen, and found the first of the great rapids at its mouth. The canoes 
vrerc safely pulled up with the long cane ropes we had provided' 
ateve this rapid ihe stream widens, the valley cipauds, and more 
i^tant mountains appear in sight. Huge blocks of rock obstructing 
the river in ils descent render ihe narigation more and more di^cnlt. 
We were obliged to lighten our boats, and for some distance the 
baggage was all conveyed by land, whilst the canoes were dragged 
through fields of hissing foam, or over rocks nearly dry; after 
surmounting several such rapids we reached Siploo Mookh whence 
we are to proceed by land. 


// 


iMckiiupott^ February Hfh, lB4S 

My Dear Major,*—This being a holiday, I shall devote it lo givine 
you some further acemme of my laic excursion. 

i wrote you a few lines from Siploo Mookhi deuiling briefly my 
prolongs up 10 the date of my letter. On the 15th January all 
t^ headimm of Tema-s tribe made their appearance, together with 
the ladies of Tema a family, who came enprcssly to Welcome me-his 
two wives and daugliter, I held an assembly, and particularly 

* Thiv is Ma/or (Inter Ocncraj) Jtiikifif to whntn ihaa 

Gmermjr^jciKial for llie Nonh-fasi FrcinlitT of 
cUimani* to ihc hotUHir of hAvmg 

gold mcdil for in Assam, and was gtmi n 
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cjiplained to the Chiefs that if th^ had the smallest objection to my 
proceeding further I was ready to return; but they all assured me 
that such a proceeding ^-oiUd cause them great pain. They would be 
delighted to shew me all the hons of their country; but only begged, 
that as the small pox was raging in the Patluiliparn vilkgc, I would 
leave behind me ail the Pathaiipam men. This I readily wnsented 
to do* provided they procured me a sufficiency of Med coolies. 
Affairs having been so far amicably arranged* a distribution of salt 
and rum concluded the cooferenoo; and the Gaums in high good 
humour disported themselves before me* shewing iheir agility 
in racing over the rocks* and their prowess in Utrowing stones 
across the river: meantime I gave the ladies who had come to 
greet me some gay coloured cotton cloths * and herCt alas* was cause 
for jealousy. The other Gaums would know why Tema’s family 
alone should be thus favoured: but I told them limi when their 
wives and daughters came to greet me (as Tema's had done) and 
were neglecied* they might take umbrage at my partiality* but not 
now; and with this they appeared saUsfied. 

Late at night Tema and one of the-Torbottiah Gaums again 
visited me. They said a sufficient number of coolies would by 
morning be collected, hut they expected to be paid for the trip; 
considering the friendly nature of my visil* and the honour thus done 
them, they (the Gaums) were ashamed to ask me to pay the people 
for conveying the baggage, hut they had no power to give men 
without such payment being made: and they therefore wished* if 
agreeable lo me. to be allowed to defray the coolie expenses between 
them. Of course 1 dcchncd this offer, though I was not a little 
pleased at its having been made* evincing as it did a genuine good 
fecting towards me. The rate was to be one seer of salt, or four 
annas, for the trip for each coolie* which the Gaums assured me was 
what they paid W'hcn, in bringing, as they yearly do, various commo¬ 
dities from the plains, they arc necessitated to avail themselves of 
extra hands. Those who call themselves Gaums have no authonty 
in their hilts* but that of the rich over the poor. After the above 
noticed trait of liberality on Tema's part, and of the independence 
of the Hill Meris in general, I was not a little amused next morning 
wlien the Mcri coolies* male and female* were recdvitig beforehand 
their seer of salt, to observe amongst the applicants for 4 load and 
a !huceur. Ttma^s second wife and his eldest dau^ter* both hoc 
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young women; but the latter much dUflgure^ by small-pox. The 
loads were light, not more than twenty seers; but boys and girls, 
men and women, were all paid the same. Considering all these 
arrangements had to be made, and that the greater part of the 
coolies had only arrived in the morning, I thought myself lucky 
by getting off by 10-30 a.m. For the first two miles we proceeded 
along the left bank of the Siploo flowing from N.W.. then turning 
north ascended a very steep hill; sometimes almost creeping under 
jungle so dense, that nothing could be seen beyond what was a 
few yards to our right and left; the path was less difficult than I 
had been led to suppose it, but it sometimes zigzagged up or wound 
round precipices in an awkward manner for nervou.s people. Tema 
was my constant companion, alwa>'s prepared to give me a friendly 
hand if necessary. He seemed at first to be under great anxiety on 
my account; but finding me more active than he expected, he 
appeared more at ease. 

Of the various timber trees and underwood, you know I am 
incapable of giving any account; the most remarkable of the former 
were Seea trees, a seed of which you returned me split open; the 
wood is hard, close-grained, and finely coloured as the Nahore; 
the Assamese call it the Seea Nahore. and the fruit contains a poison 
with which the Meris kill fish. Great varieties of bamboos and cane. 
The Meris thatch their houses with the leaves of a species of the 
latter called Tor, the pine-apple tree, and the fern. 

We passed several squirrel traps of an ingenious and simple 
construction. On an overhanging branch a seed (chestnut) of which 
the squirrels are fond is placed, and bound to the branch by a 
double band of cane; the squirrel cannot get at the seed without 
putting his head through a noose of the canc, and on his disengaging 
the bait the stone drops and tightens the noose round the squirrel’s 
neck: they cat the flesh of this animal as a great delicacy. As we 
ascended this hill, the hill people frequently gave us lowlanders 
a warning to be careful not to loosen a stone from its bed. This 
was very necessary, people arc apt to kick away stones on a hill 
that are easily dislodged; and had this been done on the present 
occasion, they must have fallen on or bounded near those coming 
up the winding path below us. Having descended a valley in which 
there was water, we commenced the ascent of another and loftier 
mountain called Tcepooka. On this hill there arc magnificent 
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Nalok trr« of enormous dimensions; descending again \^'c came to 
a rooky si ream called the Tits, op the bed of which aur path now 
lay, and this was to me the most difficult part of iliu road. The 
current was strong, and the rocks slippery as glass. Ii was difficult 
for me to maintain my footing, and as I proceeded dong slowly 
and cautiously* the Mcri girls with their loads came up and 
laughingly passed me, bounding with astonishing activity and sure- 
fooieditcss from rock to rockd 

This stream rakes its rise in the Moyiir mountain* over which 
our pnth now" lay; and learning that we should not see water again 
till evening T halted for stragglers, and w"hcn all had come up it was 
too laie to think of aitcmpiing lo proceed further. Crossing the 
stream accoidiriEly, we formed our bivouac for the night* Tema 
endeavoured to persuade his people to assist in clearing a space 
For me, and lo eul and bring wood and materials for a temporary 
hut; ihey treated his orders with the utmost comerapt: upon my 
applying to them in a more persuasive slmin* they barpined that 
1 should shew ihcni some fun w-tlh my guns, and in this way I got 
them to do all 1 wanted. 

Wc started next morning at S a.m*. and commenced a toibome 
ascent of the Moyur mountain* the summit of which wc did not 
reach lill 11 o'clock: the ascent was very severe m many places, 
the natural ladders alTordcd by the roots of the trees alone rendered 
it practicable; near the summit H w"as less precipitous, and here 
were the timber trees and Seeas* wild mangoes, chestnuts and oaks, 
the seeds of all which i have sent you; but unfortunaiely the acomi 
were all dead. From the top of the Moyur no view was obiained. 
Descending, occasional openings gave us glimpses of new mountains* 
for we were now" on the north side of the great range seen from 
Luckiropore* but no extended view; the path less diflicuU* but 
occasionally prescuing but a mere ledge over a precipice, and 

^ Much of this teller. wmcwbJiE rtw ritten. wai vwi by I>aJtoi] for his acctruni 
of ihc Hill Mirra in hra Dr^xnptiiv £jiinflk)^y of Bengal, published over a 
of d century liiier. The jrc lowurcts freatet li^clmss and ptscisicKL 

Thus ihc above tentaice becomes In 18^72; ‘ Two Iona marches over ■ most 
diniculi road, nnpfucticible for any nuflilrtipcd cxccfu li goat, ami infeasible 
by u bipod who hiuJ mn the free use of liis hands ^ ^clt us his fort, bfou^i us 
lo ihe sciitemcnt. My was nearly all atmed on the huila of iiurily- 

limbcU bill lusei who mcrtily bounded lilrc rocs from one sliiipery rock to 
anoibcr* laughuis nt my slow pra»rcss.‘—E. T. Dalton. Dtyvnprivf Eiimotftgy 
fl/ BenjiaK p. 31. 
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dangerously slippery from decayed leaves. We descended about 
one*third of the distance we had ascended, and then crossed over 
several smaller hills, the northern outworks of the Moyur. In* one 
place a large tree had fallen across a chasm deep and dark, 
and was used as a bridge, li was slippery as glass, and even the 
Meris passed over very slowly and cautiously: I did not like it much, 
bui Tema gave me a hand, and 1 got safe across. 

We now came to hills that had been cleared for cultivation, and 
other symptoms of a near approach to human habitations; not 
that the road was better, it continued just as before, but here 
Myttons had been grazing, and they do not stray far from their 
villages. Several times we passed what appeared to be a well cleared 
path, but I was told that they led to where spring bow^s had been 
set to kill wild animals, and the clearance was made to warn human 
beings not to go that way. Depending much upon such stratagems 
for a supply of animal food, they have various ingenious methods 
of taking or killing wild beasts. A deer trap is constructed by 
running a light palisading between two precipices or other obstacles, 
in the centre of which the trap is placed. It appears t5 offer an exit 
to the unwary animal, whose course has been obstructed by the 
palisading and through it he attempts to rush, when the top, com* 
posed of logs of wood bound together, drops on and crushes him.* 

Bina Men's village was now before us. and drawn up on the side 
of the road a deputation of the Sonrok Meris (the Bor Dolonee 
Meris) awaited my approach. These Sonroks I had hitherto regarded 
as not near so well affected to us as the Temas and the Tor^ttiah 
tribes, and I had been informed by Tema that they were very irate 
with him for having encouraged this excursion of mine. I was by 
no means anxious to meet them, and had not invited them to an 
interv'icw: but here they were, and I could not decline it; so putting 
a bold face on the matter. I took a scat under a tree and gave them 
an audience. After having explained my object in visiting these 
hills, and thanked them for their civility in coming to meet me. 
very much to my surprise, instead of any objections being raised, 

‘ Dalton fhortens and cnli>m* thb for the Descnpiivt Ethmttoty : ‘They have 
various methods for entrapping animals of all kinds, from an ctephant to a 
mouse, and all»fish that comes to thdr net. The flesh ofa tiger is prind os food 
for men; it gives them strength and courage. It U not suited for women; it 
would make them too strong-minded.*—ibid., p. 33. 
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they gave me a most cordial and pressing invitation to proceed to 
their villages too. saying as 1 had come as a friend to visit Tcma. it 
was not fair that the honour should be conferred on him alone; 
they too were most anxious to entertain me. and would gladly 
provide everything necessary. One of their villages, that in which 
the principal Gaum resides, was an easy march from where we stood. 
They did all they could to induce me to go, overruling all my 
objections as stated. I had only supplies for three days,—they 
would provide everything- At last I said it would be improper for 
me to go to their village without bringing with me some presents 
to bestow' on their wives and daughters to cause them to remember 
my visit. That the few things 1 had brought of this description, 
had been disposed of, or were bespoke, and were I now to go empty- 
handed to visit them, they would all say that I had bestowed many 
marks of favour on Tema’s people and to them had given nothing. 
I therefore could not now go; but if all turned out well, and ihey 
behaved themselves properly on their next visit to the plains, they 
should receive a visit from me at another season intended for them, 
as my present visit was for Tcma. With this they appeared satisfied, 
and only further begged that I would excuse the old Gaum coming 
to meet me in another Caum's village, which would be derogatory 
to his dignity, and allow him instead to pay his respects at Siploo 
Mookh, or on the road down. This was so ruled, and thus quietly 
ended the conference writh the ferocious Sonroks. 

Bina Gaum*s village which we now entered, is situated on one of 
the low hills under ihc Moyur mountain; the houses are long, and 
raised considerably on posts of cleft timber, indiscriminately 
constructed on the top or side of the hill; but the level of the flooring 
is tolerably well preserved by varying the height of the supportiDg 
posts. It contains only ten dwelling houses; but as each house 
holds an entire family, including brothers and their wives, and 
married sons and their children, each may on an average contain 
about twenty individuals. The situation of the village is very beauti¬ 
ful, The low hills around.—some partly cleared for the purposes 
of cultivation, some entirely so, and now covered with the straw 
of the crop last reaped,^ppear in fine contrast with the dark 
lints of the lofty mountains of Moyur and Yaloo, and others more 
distant that surround it. The mhabitants, men, women and children, 
far from evincing any signs of fear, crowded about me as I passed 
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through the village^ The road from this to Tema^s vilkge, «vh}ch 
is about wo coKcs disiant and north-west of this vijlage;, continues 
over low hUb, majiy of which have been cleared and are now fallow, 
and after a lime will be again taken up. Beiween the villages barri¬ 
cades are conatrucied In different places to keep the Mylions from 
the cultivailon when necessary. 

We followed the windings of a stream called the Ktitoo. and were 
led by it into a pretty liulc valley comprising a Icvd space of cleared 
ground of some eictent, watered by the Versing river which winds 
round the hill on which Tema's village is built, and here we 
encamped; Tema^s village within hail above us to the the river 
fiowing from the N,W. Here were assembled to me, besides the 
notables of the three villages of Tema's, or the Panibottiah tribe, 
all the headmen of the Torbettiah i/uHur. They seemod to wonder 
much at my visiL What could it portend? and to be in some alarm; 
but this soon wore off. They describe their country as much belter 
worth seeing lhan this. The villages are larger* more numerous* 
and nearer to each other than those of this du^t'or ; the nearest a 
day’s march from this, about twelve miles in a direction north by 
west. The villages are six in number, and wiihin hail of each other, 
on hills as Tema’s and Sina’s, and the houses similarly fashioned; 
their cultivaiinn is mure extensive, the crops fewer, and more varied^ 
They have errso. dJuin, and haiii but the btter U not planted out. 
They sow the seed as w e sow peas. They kept me talking till dinner 
time, and then all retired with Tema, who had a grand feast; not 
less than eighty individuals were entennined by him; all that came 
to jpCc me were invited, and 1 am told his bouse was crammed; 
nor were we neglected, a hue fat kid and fowls and eggs, yams and 
sweet poUiDcs and Indian corn w'cre supplied. Tema asked me if 
I w'ould drink mhuJ, the spirit they distil; but this t declined, or 
doubtless a Urge supply would have been sent. 

Next TTiotmjng I proceeded to the village, and found them all 
busily engaged! in divinatioTi as to whether my visit was to bring 
them good or evil. I was told that the auspices were favourable, 
A m an sat apart from the rest holding in both hands a puny 
chicken, and invoking oil the spirits of the woods by name. ThcKo 
deities who delighted in the blood of Myt tons, and those who rejoiced 
in ihc slaughter of pigs: those who were propitiated by the sacrince 
of fowls, or those who were content with a vtgetible oBcring. all 
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arc on such occasions invoked; and after the Chout is terminated, 
the chicken is cut open and the entrails examined, from which 
they augur good or evil. Often as this ‘auspicium* to my knowledge 
has failed them, they most pertinaciously adhere to the practice; 
and undertake no expedition, journey or work, without consulting 
it. I was sketching, and when the *auspiciums' were being token, 
and when the ceremony was concluded, they sent to me to beg of 
me to return to my hut to give audience. 1 desired for peace sake 
to give it where 1 sat; but the Torbottiahs who wished to pay their 
respects in regular form, could not, they said, with propriety do so 
in Tema’s village. However, pre\'ious to descending 1 paid Tema’s 
house a visit, to which he made no objection. 

The house is seventy feet long, raised on timbers, some perpendi¬ 
cularly and some diagonally placed in which is laid a platform of 
bamboos for a flooring. The roof has gable-ends, and is pitched 
very high; the thatch being composed of the leaves of a species 
of cane as before mentioned. Under the gabies a cross chopper 
covers in an open balcony, one at each end. The interior consists 
of one long apartment sixty feet by sixteen, from which a passage 
extending the entire length is partitioned off. In the large apanment 
down the centre no less than four fires were burning on hearths of 
earth. On one side were ranged, with some appearance of order, - 
their arms, pouches, liavdling apparatus. Ac.; another portion 
of the apartment was decorated with trophies of the chase. In the 
centre between the fires frames of bamboos suspended from the 
roof served as tobies, on which various domestic utensils were 
deposited. I had hoped that the passage which was partitioned off 
from this apartment contained the dormitories of the family, but 
on examination it was found to be the/ ti/iia/ cellar. In it were ranged 
conical baskets lined with plantain leaves, in which the mhud is 
fermented, and received in vessels placed underneath; in the large 
a^rtment the whole family eat. drink and sleep: Tcma and his 
wives in the upper end or first fire, his sons and daughters round 
the next, other membcri of the family round the third, and slaves 
and dependents round the fourth. Fearful of being pillaged by the 
Abors, they do not venture to display much property in their houses. 
TTic greater portion of it lies buried in some remote spot known 
only to the heads of the lamily. Besides cattle, ornaments, arms and 
wearing apparel, it consists of large dishes and cooking vessels 
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of and whai arc called D;to Guat,^ $uch as little bells with 
various devices and inscriptions, in what I fancy musi be the 
Thibetan character; but 1 know it not. The Metis do no: know' where 
they come from; a few are occasionally obtained in barter with 
the Abors, but the most of them have been handed down as 
heirlooms in the famUy, and they ate regarded as the inoft valuable 
portion of their property. They are occasionally used as money, 
and valued at from four annas to twelve nipees cadi, according to 
shape, size and ornamcfit. Those with inscriptions inside and out 
are most highly prized. Those without inscriptions arc little valued^ 
These bdJs are common amongst the Du^as« who can give no better 
account as to how they became possessed of them. J am told the 
Burias sell them and if so you can perhaps tell me something of 
their origin. The Mcris tell the same story if asked where they pi 
their fine blue beads, i,c, that they are heirlooms; very seldom, 
they say, are they now procurable in barter or exchange, though 
some few are occasionally procured from ihe Abors. 

It is not impossible that numbers of these bells and beads thus 
handed down as heirlooms may have been brought with them from 
the country frem which they originally emigrated. Regarding 
their migrations they have no traditions. They believe, and they arc 
not singular in the belief, that many orders and races of men were 
created, whom the Creator allotted to dwell where soil and situation 
were best adapted to the coniitltutlon and habits he had given to 
each; and thus that the Meris were crtnied for, and hove ever 
dwelt in these hilb. Thdr religious ideas are very vague. They 
believe in a future state, and have an indefinite idea of a spirit who 
presides in the regions of departed souls, as is shewn in their mode 
of disposing of (heir dead. The body is Interred fuUy clothed and 
eqmpped with arms, travelling pouch and cap, in a deep grave, and 
surrounded by strong rimbets to prevent the earth from pressing 
on it. Nor do they omit to supply ihc departed for his long Journey 
with food* cooking utensils, and ornaments of value* so that he 
may molte a respectable appearance in the other world. They 

* io 1877^ D-jltcn (pell* ‘these bells' (nofc Correctly ai And 

Uui the tiucrlpElons on U«m ate nuihmg more tlum reretltiom aTthr shibboleth* 
Om Mani Fadtni Om He compares the supcrstUisi n^cUnu iIkhi wuh ifw 
vcncniion of the Oaitxi for ihc veads called Diokwru. ‘ako ji a believed of 
Tibcun manufacture'. 
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anadi great importance to their dead being iJim dispo&ed of and 
buried near the graves or iheir ancestors. If a man of any mRuence 
die^ In the pluim hb body h Iminediiitely conveyed to the bills to 
be so inieired, ishould the dbeose of which he died not be deemed 
contagious 

Marnage. although its violation is considered the direst of ohences, 
is with them a mere matter of barter or exchange. Young ladiea 
are in the first Instance valued according to the wealth and respecta* 
bility of their parents. The price is such that few suitors are able to 
make it up for severaJ ycar& aAcr preliminaries have been arranged, 
and they pay it aocordingly by instalments. It consists, if the damsel 
be of high family, of two or thtiee Myttons, tw-eniy or thirty pigs, 
fowls, miiuiit and sometimes clothes* When the parents arc oontmit. 
or the stipulated amount has been paid, they invite the suitor with 
his family and friends to come for his bride, and he is entertained 
Ihflt day by the father of the lady. On his return with his wife all 
the friends and relaiioiis accompany him, and the bridegroom 
or his parents now in their turn liave to feast them and his own 
fricads into the bargain for se^'craJ successive days. There ii no 
further ceremony. The parties are now oonsideted man and wife^ 
and woe be to him that seduces from lier lord the wife so wedded. 
The adulterer is ;setzcd and securely bound, detained under most 
rigorous treatment for a day or two. If he be powerful his friends 
come to his assistance, and make offers for hiu ransom which must 
be considerable to be accepted; but the chancea arc. he is left to his 
fate* and if such be the case he it put to death. The woman who has 
committed Ltie>imjf p«y is less severely dealt with, A little wholesome 
chastisement, and she Ls again admitted into the family circle. 

It must not be omitted that when a marriage is concluded, the 
bridegroom expects to get fair value with his bride for his pigs, 

* It wilV be ef micresi lo quote DjUton's revision of this panaee, hardJy fat 
the better, in ihe Dfxriptirr "The religious ol»aviinccs of the Miris 

are conftited to the s^Aughter ei' jininuJi iu the reune of the sylvan spints, and 
vaucination by the cjtaminutiDn of the entrails of birds vkbcii the 4ejt!£s have 
been invoked after Jueb sacriJics. They [trofen a bclscf in a future ftate, and 
have Art indefinite idia of a fod who {iroadcs in the fcEion of departed »uls; 
but. as they call this ®od Jam Rnj*. t bdkvc it to he the Hindu Yiniiu' The rest 
of the paragraph follows txir locc ewept that Ehtlton Says thm the deported is 
siven gifts 'aconrdjnB lo the poiSLtioqi he erqoycd in life, in order that Jam Rain 
may know whom he has to «ieaJ with'.—ibid., p. 34. Itm is not. of eouiK, 

a Min deity. 
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Ac* that he has Kpoided on her. If personalty, or in default of an 
adequaic trousseau she be found warning in this rwpcei, there is 
a ^tincT, an assemblage of mutual friends, and the parents of the 
bride are made to disgorge should it be so determined: or should 
they refuse, their daughter is treated as a slave, and not as a member 
of the family: notwithstanding this, a widow cnnnoi leave hcr 
husband^s family and heirs to contract a fresh marriage unless she 
ran find the means of defraying all ihat was originally paid for 
her; if she do this and furnish a feast on the occasion, there 
Seems no objection to her making a second alliance. 

The costume of the women is peculiar: a short petticoat exicoding 
from the loins to ihe knees is secured to a broad belt of leather whkh 
IS onmmeuied with brass bosses, besides this they wear round their 
middles an infinite number of rings made of ftlamimts of bamboo 
embroidered with the fibres of another plant, A band of similar 
material, from which a bit of cbih is suspended in from, is bound 
tightly round the breast under the arms. This is their iraveiling and 
working dress; but at other times th^ wrap themselves in a large 
cloth doubled, brought over the shoulders, and pinned in front like 
a shawl They wear round their necks an enormous quantity of 
beads, mostly of blue, like turquoise but also of agate, comdiana 
and onyx, and glass beads of aU colours. They have bracekis of 
^ver or copper, and anklets of finely plaited cane or bamboo, 
^eir hair is adjusted with neatness, parted in the centre and hanging 
down their backs in two carcftiUy plaited taiU. In their cars they 
wear most fantastic ornaments of stiver, which it would he difiicuit 
to describe; a simple spiral screw of this metal winding snakc-ltke 
round extended lobe of the ear is not uncommon amongst 
unmarried girls; but the car ornaments of the matrons are much 
more complex. They generally have very sweet countenances, though 
few could be called handsome, Tlic almond-shaped eye is common, 
but not universal; mouths generally well formed; and teeth, not* 
withstanding the free use of tobacco, very line and white; their 
complexion what the natives of India would call fair, but they 
Iiave rosy cheeks and ruddy Jips, which is a d«ided improvement 
on the Assamese complexion; they are very stoutly built, gcnendly 
short of stature, but to this there art remarkable exceptions . 

The men have fine muscular figures: many of them tail and with 
good Tea turn, but the countenances of some are repulsive. The 
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variety of icatme denotes an adnuxturc of races, and no doubt 
many of them have Assamese blood in Lbeif veins, but ustiaily 
there is the high chcdc-botie and almond-shaped eye, lip* rather 
ihin nnd face devoid of hair cjtoepl a few over each extremity of the 
mouth forming an apology for a moustache. They gather the hair 
to the front, where it protrudes out from the forehead in a large 
knob secured by a bodkin; round the bead a band of small brass 
or copper knobs linked together b tightly bound, fn their ears they 
as well as (he women wear a variety of orEioments, but of a distinct 
kind. The tube is distended so as to hold u knob an inch In diameter. 
It h graduaily enlarged by the insertion of a roll of the leaf of the 
pine-apple tree. 

The Chiefs wear omamenu of silver, shaped like a winc-gkss or 
egg-cup; young men do not venture to attach so heavy a >veight 
to the slight ligameot, and inscir a hailDW plug of silver instead. 
The males also wear a profusion of the blue beads before menuoned, 
and others, all very large. Their costume is simple enough—a band 
round their hips composed of rings of bamboos, the same as worn by 
the women but not so numerous; an apron attached thereto before 
and behind, and a doth wrapped round their body and pinned so 
as to resemble a shirt without sleeves; a cap of cane or bamboo 
tvork with tumed-up peak, which however is worn beliind, and over 
(heir shoulders as a cloak, which also serves as a pouch or knapsack, 
they throw a covenug made of the black hairy fibres of a plant, 
which at a little distance resembles a bearskin. Their costume is 
not complete without plndug on thdr heads and over their caps a 
piece cut out of tiger or Icopanl-skin, the tail of which hanging 
down thdr backs has a droll appeatance I They are all very filthy 
in their persons, mnny of them appear never to have had (heir 
faces washed since thdr birth.^ 

As this was not their cultivating season, and the crops had been 
reaped, it was chiefly from information that 1 could note anything 
on the subject. Each village has a certain extent of ground, com¬ 
prising hills, sides of hilk and volleys, which they have been in the 

^ In the t>Meri0iw l>ittan omii* ihk unduuitabte senicnec, but 

complains Lniiosil of the smdiL of tlryJag and flih; 'A Mid encampment, 
while thk process k gdna on. may be mUTed rtvm ar4f, and the unpleiLk^t 
odwr din*s most disagreeabty to t!ie people, rwidcriflit it ilejjrahle to keep to 
ibe winlunfd of ah you meei/—ibid,, p. 34. 
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^abil of cuJtivaJipg From tirtlc inia]cmorx4]i]; but not Tiiorc thxui a. 
Fifth of this ground is under culdvuticm each season. They ctUlivaic 
each patch iwo successive years, and then suJTer it to be falkw for 
four or five, taking up the ground that Jias been longest 

fallow in lieu. They have a supershtion. which deters them from 
breaking up fresh grounds so long as their gra (fallow) is suliicierrt 
—& dread of olTcJiding the spirits of (he woods and forest hy un¬ 
necessarily cutting down Uic trees. In Tema’s village the chief crops 
are bobrya or Msa itban. (he grain of which is large, pear-shaped; 
and gotmt iOuin^ or maijic. Many of the villages have aoostt and Au/i, 
resembling timt which is grown by the Assamese; but the cultivated 
tracts appertaining to this village get too little sun for those crops. 
The Aohjfl and g&om dhati are sown in the same ground and at the 
same time, and round the squares which contain these crops they 
plant yams and other edible rool5; they have not got the potato, 
but it would most likely grow weU and be serviceable to them: 
they sow red pepper, which succeeds admirably. Tobacco is generally 
grown in patches near the houses. The labour of cultivation nud 
all labour falls chiefly on the women. They have few other imple¬ 
ments than their daoi^ which are used to dear, cut and dig with. 
The men consider it suflicient to occupy themselves in hunting 
and amending to thdr various snares and spring-bows for wfld 
animals, and when the ^son arrives for the tral. in collecting 
Ttmtijeet, which is performed by both sexes. 

The mtmJeH grows in sleep dedrvjiics, imerJaced and entangled 
with other shrubs, so that it is rol easy speedily to collect a quantity, 
at least all that I found of it was little; the leaf of the genuine kind 
IS small, narrow and pointed, and slightly suffused with a tinge of 
(he colounng matter. There is a bastard kind abo found in great 
quantJtics. the leaves of which are very much larger and the plant 
aho^iher coarser in appearatu^; it is called the female 
by the Mens, and though similar in growth ^vith the oiher, its flEuble 
shoots contain scarcely any colouring matter. Ncvenhelcss. it h 
sometimes brought down mixed wjih the finer. The Mcris assured 
me that this fraud was not theirs, but u-as practised upon them by 
the A^n. I recommended them for their own sake to bring down 
none but the best, and ihi^ promised that none other should leave 

fresh 

and fleiuhlc. then lay jt on frames or hong it up to the eaves of 
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ihcif housev to djry; when ii becomes rather brittle, it h fit for 
otpoitatiotL 

The Mjitoa is the only species of horned cattle possessed by the 
Meds. Lt is rather a clumsy looking anim al in make; but a group 
of Myitons grazing on the steep rooky declivities they scorn to love, 
would be a noble study for Landseer; soinc arc inilk-white, some 
nearly btaok, some black and white, aod some red and white. To 
the Mem they are only useful as food. On festive oaasjons one is 
killed, and 1 should think the beef must be excellent t they feed most 
delicately on young leaves^, and keep in esrccllcni condhiom The 
cowi would, 1 hare no doubt, give a large supply of milk: but the 
Mcris have not yet found this out, 1 asked them to procure some 
for me, but received the usual answer,' Mens donh know' how% not 
our custom/ The fcdiales appear tame, and submit to be Ufthoed; 
the bulls rove their own masters, but do not wander far from the 
tethered female, so arc in a measure tethered too; jus* now they 
all roam where ibey please, but when the crops are on the ground a 
mountain or so is fenced round by strong Umbers from tree to tree, 
and into this enclosure they are driven, and remain till the harvest 
is stored. They have pigs and poultry in plenty and a few' goats, 

I suppose (here are no people on the face of the earth, more 
utterly ignorant ofcvcryiliing connected with the arts than are the 
H Hl Meris. With the sole cACepiJon of the bands and other artides 
of bamboo, cane ajtd hbres abovo-metUioned, which the women 
are everlastingly makiug:, everything they use is imported; were their 
oommunications directly with the plains, and indirecUy by means 
of the intetvening tribes, with the dvdized coimines on the other 
side of the great range cut off, the use of metal and of womeu*s 
clothes would be lost to Ihcim The Abors can forge themselves 
bui ihe M cris know not the arL The most distant Iribes mantifaolure 
coarse cotton clothes; but though the Meris are in constant com¬ 
munication with them, as well as with us, they have not the remotest 
idea of weaving. They cannot journey two Oi three day^ from their 
village, without having to cross a considertible rivicr. If it be not 
fordable, a rough raft of Kukoo bamboos is hastily constructed for 
the occasion; but though constantly requiring them, and annually 
using them, they have never yet attempted to construct a canoe: 
this the more stninge, as the A bore of the Dibong push a consi¬ 
derable trade in canoes cut in the rough, f suppose ihni untU ihc 
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Mens discovered the fertile plains of Assam, which they were first 
led to visit by having killed birds in whose bellies they found rkc, 
and discovered by proceeding in the direction of their flight, they 
were mere savage hunters; the skins of beasts their only dothing. 
and the flesh tbdr chief, if not only food. 

CouJd they be sthnuJated fo a more industrious course of life, 
they might considerably improve their commercial relations with us- 
Thc great rivers that enter their country abound in gold grains; 
the process of washing is simple, and the Mens have had ftir two 
centuries constant opportunity of watching it in all its phases. 

The Ust process of separating the gold from the remarndex of the 
sand or scoria, they might leave to the Assamese gold-washers; 
but the rough washing with the doorun/iee and bottle gourd might 
be performed by them, and a considerable quantity of gold intro¬ 
duced. The doomnnee, or tray, is very simple and easily made, 
and the gourds are obtained from the Mens by the gold-waaben. 
This would be a most lucrative trade for them. By a little atteatiou 
to the mtiajeei also, whkh they are too laiy to give, \[s growth might 
I think be improved and its collections fadli taxed, simply by the 
removal of other plants that choke it. I have not mudt more to say, 
but r my send you another chapter if you are not tired of me and 
the Meris. But ibis letter has grown to such a length, I ftar you wll 
be inclined to throw it into the fire without reaxting It. 

J have no doubt that there are sundry errors in this account; 
hut r cannot stop to correct them, for I fed sure if f were to read over 
what I have written t should hcsiiaic about sending it. 1 had not 
intended sending you the journal up the river, it was copied to send 
home with sketches; but as you seem interested in the scenery of 
the Soobanshiri, I have vcntirred to add it. 

Yours very sincerely, 
E. T. Dalton 
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A LETTER OF 1845 

(*On the Mens and Abon of Assam*, by Lt. E. T. Dalton. 
In a letter to Major Jenkins, 1845, Vol. XIV, N.S., 

pp. 426 ff.) 

My Dear Major, —I have this moment received yours of the 8ih, 
for which many thanks. I fully intended sending you a supplemental 
paper, giving such information as I was able to coUecl regarding 
the Abors, their trade with the Metis, and communication with 
Thibet. The account I sent you was hurriedly written, and b, I 
know, very incomplete in many material points; but as a mere 
programme for the more ample narrative we may next year be, 
1 hope, enabled to compile, it may not be necessary to add much 
to it at present. 

The Cunoms, Language, Religion, dc. There is no very material 
dilTerence between the Abors and Meris. They are evidently of 
common origin, and the Duphlas are of the same race. The Meru 
from their intercourse with the plains are, in some respects, more 
civilized, but almost all I have said concerning them applies equally 
to the tribes more remote. They intermarry with them, exchange 
slaves, and are generally in the habit of constant intercourse. The 
Meris, many of whom have become rich in cattle and goods, ap¬ 
preciate the value of combining for mutual support, and dwell in 
villages. The Abors, as they themselves say, are like tigers, two 
cannot dwell in one den; and I understand their houses are scattered 
singly or in groups of two and three over the immense extent of 
mountainous country occupied by them. 

The Meris say, that whenever a few families of Abors have united 
into a society, heroe feuds about women and summary vengeance, 
or the dread of it, soon breaks up or scatters the community. They 
therefore prefer building apart, and depending upon their own 
resources for maintaining themselves in their bolated positions. 
They are compelled to be more industrious than the Meris, and 
can fashion themselves daos and weave coarse cloth. The iron for 
the former is, I believe, obtained from the other side, for I have not 
learnt that they understand the art of working the ore, and that 
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which the Mcris import from the plains they purchase ready-made 
into daos for their own use. 

The cotton used in the coarse cloths they weave is grown by 
themselves, very little of it ever finds its way down here; but I 
saw one load of it this year, and it appeared of excellent quality. 
Between the Abors and Mcris there is a considerable trade. The 
Mcris import from the Abor country mmjeet^ beads, dboj, Deo 
guntas —the little bells I have described in my former account, and 
cooking Utensils of metal. Myttons. slaves, and I may say drives, 
their marriages being so entirely a matter of baner. In return for 
which the Abors take cloths of Assamese manufacture, salt or 
any articles imported by the Mcris from Assam, Of the mode in 
which their intercourse with Thibet b carried on. I have as yet 
obtained very little information. I have never yet met with an Abor 
who had been across, and the Meris I have questioned on the subject 
assert they had not seen the tribes who arc in direct communication; 
but from those who had seen them they had heard of a fine rich 
country', inhabited by people who wore fine clothes, dwelt in stone 
houses, and rode on horses, which was watered by a mighty river. 
Howcvct they manage it, the Abors import from thb country 
everything above enumerated, save the munjeet, slaves, and wives 
^t they interchange with the Merb. The large metal thus 

imported are of superior manufacture, and fetch high prices when 
brought in here by the Mcris. The Metis possess cooking vesseb 
of great size so obtained, which they use at their feasts, but are 
very jealous of produdng before strangers. The daos are of superior 
temper, but of rude finish, and of the workmanship, as I believe, 
of Thibetan blacksmiths; they arc probably made in the rough for 
the express purpose of barter with these people, as they arc made 
in Luckimpore for the Mcris. In addition to the articles I have 
enumerated, the Abors import salt (from the description given of 
it, rock salt) from the north, for it appears they have a very scanty 
supply of it, and gladly take our salt from the Mcris when they 
can get it. I presume it to be an importation: what they export in 
return 1 know not. but most likely cotton and munjeet. Between the 
Duphla and Mcri countries there b a tribe called ‘Auks* and 
Auka Meris ‘ by the Assamese, who never visit the plains, but 


• Clearly, the Apa Tanis. 
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ycc appear, from all I have been able to glean regarding them, 
very superior to the tribes of this family vn are acquainted with. 
Surrounded by lofty mountains, the country they inhabit is an 
extensive valley, represented as being perfectly level, and watered 
by a branch or perhaps the principal stream of the Soondree, and 
richly cultivated. They are said to possess fifteen large villages, the 
cultivation of one adjoining that of the other, so that there is no 
waste land between. Their chief cultivation and sole staple appears 
to be rice, to rear which they irrigate the land, and arc said to have 
magnificent crops in return. Their lands arc not, 1 am told, adapted 
to the cultivation of cotton, but they procure as much of it as they 
require from the Abors in exchange for rice. In industry and art 
they arc acknowledged by the Meris to be very much their superiors, 
who however, perhaps for this very reason, look upon the Aukas 
as their inferiors in the scale of creation. The Auka ladies wear 
blue or black petticoats, and jackets of white cotton of their own 
manufacture; their faces are tattooed unde nomen Auka, which is 
given to them by the Assamese. They call thonselves ‘Tenae*. 
The males do not rejoice in much drapery; they wear a girdle of 
cane-work painted red, which hangs down behind in a long busby 
tail I am told, and must have a comical effect. Of their religion all 
I have heard is. that every fourth year there is a kind of religious 
jubilee devoted to sacrifidog and feasting at the different villages 
by turns; and on these occasions, someone ofHdates as priest: 
other particulars in which they differ from the Meris have been 
related to me. The Meris, however extensive the family and the 
number of married couples it includes, all occupy one house. The 
young men of the Tenae tribe when they marry leave their father’s 
house, and set up for themselves. During the Moamorya troubles 
many of the Assamese of this division are said to have sought 
and found in the Tenae valley a refuge from the persecutions of t^t 
sect; the refugees appear to have been generously treated, and no 
obstacles were opposed to their return to their own country when 
the dangers that threatened them were removed: but I have some¬ 
times beard that a few remained of their own free will, who settled 
in the valley, and ore still to be found there. 

The Tenae appear to be a very peaceably disposed people, but 
they occasionally are compelled to take up arms to punish marauding 
Abors, and they are said to do the business at once effectually and 
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honourably, whilst the Metis and Abors confine their warfare to 
noctunuil and secret attacks, and. if successful in clTecting a surprise, 
indiscriminately massacre men, women, and children. The Tenae 
declare hostilities, march openly to attack their enemy, and make 
war only on men, and their revenge does not extend beyond the 
^ple attainment of their object in taking up arms, ff this be true, 
it places them in a high rank, as a humane people, amongst our 
Mountain tribes.* Tema is my authority for both assertions, humili¬ 
ating as it should ha\e been to him, and honourable to them; 
but he made the confession of the Meri mode of waging war without 
any remorse of conscienoe. 

Assured that a more panicular and belter authenticated account 
of a people so sequestered and peculiar would be interesting. I 
would, if permitted, next cold season make every effort to visit 
them, in the manner least calculated to excite jealousy or alarm. 
Their country is most easily accessible from the Duphla Door; 
but J am not yet wdl acquainted with this tribe, and am not prepared 
to say that it would be safe to attempt a passage through thdr 
country without a strong guard, which would defeat my objea 
entirely; and haring, I think, secured the goodwill of the Mcris, 

I would prefer their route, though said to possess more natural 
diflScultics; ascending the Soobanshiri as before to Siploo Ghaut, 

I propose, after having paid Tema’s country a second visit and 
explored such of the Sowrock country as lies on this side of the 
Soobanshiri. to proceed to the Turboiheah vUlages. The Turbothcah 
have promised to assist me in every way from Tema’s village to 
ihar own. and as the Aukas or Tenae arc only two good marches 
from the Turbothcah Mcris. I should hope to be able to make 
amicable arrangemenu with them and the intervening Abors to 
permit me to proceed in safety to thdr valley. 

r cannot hold out any very sanguine expecutions of being able 
to penetrate so far as to behold Thibet from the mountain tops 
or to gain much knowledge of that country; but without crossing 
the snowy range there is a vast extent of interesting country to 


This lime next year I hope to be able to propose an excursion to 
explore the Duphlas* country. I had an interview yesterday with a 


«* »he most hunune 

of bclliscfcnts tt the next Intenuitional Cotigrecs*.— ibid., p 35. 
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^nuderable aumber of thcm^ ihos* for whom ihc salt has been 
uuiotioced [ and having oonoluded ihe busine^ of the day* f bad 
an amicable talk with then], and, on Uie question of 3 vi^it bdng 
started, they made no dcmur< 


latckitTtf&re^ ihe 23rd March 1845 


E. T- Dalton 


+ 

an old GREY-BEARDED MAN 
(^As^am Census Reparh 1881) 

The religion of tie Hill Miris, who come down to tit valley with 
madder in the cold season. Is quite as vague as U^at of the settlers 
plains; but here the place of Nekirl and Nckiran is taken by 
^ /apiun, a kind of sylvan deity, who sufiices for the needs of 
I ,fyday life, though in aitical conjunctures some greater god has 
to be gained over by the sacrifice of a midtan, A Hill Mni told me 
how he had once, while a boy, actually seen a Vapum. The chameter 
of this god is that he hves in trees, and aU the beasts of the forest 
obey him. My iofotimmi was throwing stones in d thicket by the 
edge of a pool, and suddenly became awrare that he Imd hit the 
Yapum, who was sitting at the foot of a tree in iho likeness of an 
old grey ^bearded man. A dangerous illness was the consequence, 
from which tlie boy was saved by an oifering of a dog and four 
fowls made by his parents to the oQended Yapum, who has sub* 
sequent]/ visited him in dreams. The hillmen propidate ako the 
spirits of the dead, called *Orora" in ihdr own language (apparently), 
and 'Mora deo" by them in Assamese, 


5 

THE HILL MIRIS 

(Prctimhiary Yo/fj on MiHsJ 1897 ) 

The Miris are bounded on the south'Casi by the Diijemn river, 
which separates them from the Abois inhabiting the low bills north 

■ This. IJkc Ihc PfeUminary Noin an DapittoMf alito ptialcd in from whidi 
an cxttaei ii liven in ihc ncxi duller, may be by C, W, Pun. 
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of Dibnjgarh i on llic norUt-^t by a low migo of hills fomiiog 
the southern boundary of the Dlhong valley: on the south by 
the subdivision of North takhimpur: on the south-west by the 
hills to the last of the Ranga river whieh separate them fTOin the 
I>aphins, 

The Subansiri river divides the Mlri hills into about equal pro¬ 
portions COST and west, while its principal rdbutaries from the 
east and: wesE^ viz. the Sidim and the Kamlap divide die hills north 
and south. The range froni which the Sidan Hows ts the compaira lively 
low one on the south-west of the Dihong. The KamU Hows from 
the high mountains of the north-west. About the Subansiri we have 
no accurate information, except w^e know it to have a long course 
north and we$L The Mrri^ inhabit the tow hills overlooking the 
rivmp but do not appear to build their vrLlages on mountains 
exceeding 6,000 feet in altitude. Looking due north great snow 
mountains shut out the view; bui i<y ihc north-east low passes giV 
a view over the Abor couniiy and ihe valley of the Dihong. ThSe 
M-iri Mils arc more rugged than the neighbouring Daphlas, and the 
steep ascents and descents make travelling through them a most 
laborious task. 

Tlie Ghyghosi Miris inhabit the country to the west of the Dlijcmo 
and to the north of the Sissi subdivision of North Lskhlmpur. 

The Ghasi Miris live betw^een Dhol river and the Subansiri, 

The Sarak Miris live in the outer range beiw’een the Subansiri 
and the Ranga, It is to be noted that the Ghyghasi and Ghasi Miris 
may be considered one claHt and they arc regarded as such by the 
other Miris to whoni they are known as AborSp Dob Abors, and 
other names* 

The Paniboiia and TarboUa cbm live in the hills to the west of 
the Subansiri. The Tarbotia have their vilbgcs on the southern 
bank of the ICamla river, and consequently do not need to travel 
by water to reach the plains: hence their name. Both the Sarak and 
Tarbotia dans consider themselves our ryats. 

The Anka tribe, sometimes called Tenai Miris, possess fifteen 
villages on a tableland to the north-west of Midland, beyond 
the watershed of the Ranga river. These people never visit the 
plalm, and are so different in their manners and customs as lo make 
it doubtful whether they really are Min's. Diey trade with the DaphJas 
and supply them with salt. 
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The Mms' nci^bour; are the AborSj Daphbs, and Lhokaptra.^ 
The Abors and Daphlas are fuJly described in die report on ihoss 
tribes^ The Lhokapern, or the people of Lhokhalo^ inhabh the 
country south of the Saupo, and were formerly known as the Tac- 
pout* The country is most fertile* producing niagruficcnt rice crops* 
Tliey arc believed to be a korroless hard-working people who 
nvold iateicourse with both their neighbours of Thibet and 
M inland. 

Next to the Ghasi Mim we have Uve Dobah Abors, living in the 
hills above the Sissi and Dijmur rivers* They cad themselves Dobahs, 
but are called Galnngs by our plains Miris. The Assamese give 
them the oickaame of fiukur-Kfioaj^ or dog-eaters. These people 
come ui to Sissi and Djbnigarhi the western villages using the 
Sissi river as far as Dnblang* whence there is a path south-'A'est 
to the large village of SissL They are quite a distinct clan from the 
Passis. and much res^emble in appearance and language thdr western 
neighbours, the Ghasi Mirlsi They have occasionady given a Utile 
trouble* This year, l£fK>p however, there has been a police-station 
and a strong guard at Katfaolguri, about sLx miles west of Sissi* 

Thb people may be Ghyghast Miris; no mention of what the 
people are in the Siden valley. 

The Samk Miris came down, as usual, to Bordoloni* and have 
been encamped there for some months* They drew their posa. 
Rs 249-7-9, in March. The Gams are FriendJy os usuaL The Tarbotia 
and PanibotlT Miris Iiavc drawn thek powi, Rs 876-6-5, incltiding 
salt* These tribes do not encamp in the plains like the Sar^ks. The 
Gams report that the pillars of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
in their country arc damaged, and want somebody to go up lo 
repair them. The Miris have a pleasant recollection of the Tri¬ 
gone metneal Survey Party and Ihe money they made by iL 

The Ghyghasis are small, square-bujJt, muscular men, with 
deep-set eyes, square jaws, hat noses, and very large mouths. 

The Saraks resemble the Ghyghosis, but are Inferior in muscular 
develop mcnL 

The Panibotlns and TarboUas are mueb superior to the Gbyghasis 
and Soraks, many of them being fme tail men of great muscular 
power. Their eyes ore more obliquely set, and fcaiures are not so 

' The: Appclldtidin Lbchkaptm. probably derives frorn the appcunixc 

ctf the face when marked with a tanoo line down the chin. 

IS 
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rough as ihe dons to the casU and they have a much more dvttued 
appearaaoe. 

The Aokas are a stiD greater improvemcni on the dans named* 
but are much disfigured by tattooing their faces. 

The GhyghasJs and Gbasis arc very meanly dad* their whole 
costume consisting of a ioin-ctoth and a sleeveless Ihumel ooat^ 

The Ghasis of Sew river are perfectly naked as to the lomi^ 
but wear a sort of woolkn mantle. Both these tribes wear their 
hair cut square. 

The Panibotias and Tarbotjas dress much the samt: as DaphJo^; 
they gather their hair to the front of die foiehcad* and having made 
a bushy knot of it place a bodkin through it. Round the head they 
wear a fillet of leather studded with copper knobs. A girdle of cane 
sustains the toin-doth. On thdr shoulders they wear a knapsack 
of a square fern made of cane, and covered by a kind of short 
cavalry doak made from palm-tree hbre. They wear a cane helmet 
resembling the Daphia lielmet, but they add a piece of tiger or bear’ 
skin as a cover* wjih the rail attached. 

The Anka$ differ little in costume from the Panlbotlas, but 
instead of a loin-cloth they wear a kind of kilt made from rhea 
fibre. 

Thdr arms are long straight daos^ bows and arrows, and among 
the tribes north of the Kamla, long spears. 

Polygamy is usual* and polyandry Is sometimes practised among 
the Miris. The women are the chief tabourers in the fields* and are 
faithful, industrious and cheerful wives. They have a peculiar mantwr 
of burying thdr dead, for they equip the corpse as if for a foumey 
and it is placed in the grave with a supply of food, cooking utensils, 
&C. In this custom they resemble the Daphlas. 

The Ghasi and kindred dans on the east of the Subansirt are great 
trackers of game which they follow persistently for days through 
dense jungle. They only trap fish* and in thii custom differ greatly 
from all the tribes to the west of the Subanriti* who are the greatest 
trappers of game among tlic rrnnticr tribes* 

Among ihc Mtris of the northern bills* with the exception of the 
Ankas, there is little or no cultivation, and even the Miris of the 
hills near us are dependent on the plains for food, for ihctr crops 
of Indian com, sweet potatoes mid rice arc not sulFideni for ihcir 
own consumption* The northern Miris exchange cotton doche* 
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and mangit for foodj. ^'hile the southern do a small trade in tobacco. 
Tbcdr staple ardde of food is dried mcat^ but their supply of rntthim 
and goals is vety limited, so they have to triidc with the plains for 
cattle which they obtain in exchange for titangiL 
They beUevc in a Supreme Being and in ocmin gocxl or bad 
spirits. Hinduism Is gradually spreading from the plains, but in a 
pure foim is never likely to make much way, as long as the Mirj 
ii compelled by poverty to eat ovety sort of food from a rat tq a 
tiger; there is a strong resemblance between the Miris and some 
of the Eastern Nagas with regard to religions obsen-ances. 

The villages of all the clans are very small, 18 or 20 houses being 
a targe number, the average generally being 8 or Si; but sometimes 
as many as 40 people live in one ht^usc. The MIris who visit the 
plains are in Ihe habit of boasting about the size of their villages, 
but il lias beca found upon investigation that villages said to possess 
100 houses generally consist of, at the outside, S to 10, The houses 
are froni 60 to 70 feet long, built on changs, and thatched with 
leaves. There is a framedHafT passage down the centre of the house 
where the ferTneDtation of pLanuiin leaves is carried on. The 
bouse IS div'ided into recognized partitions by the triazigrUar tray 
slung from the roof over the earthen fireplace after the manner of 
tlie Mishmi. The nearest villages to the plains near the Subousiri 
are some twelve Tnilgs . distant from the foot of the hills, and the 
paths to them ore most dlfilctdt. They are all built on the slopes of 
hills, never on the summit, and arc absolutely without defence, as 
there are no feuds between or villages. 

The Miris appear to have no seiticd Goverament, as each village 
is so small and so far separated from others^ that it appears, un* 
possible for them to have one system of taws. They adopt no 
measures for Lhc defence of their hous« and fields or for the safety 
of the community at large. There is no power of combination be¬ 
tween dUfeTent villages^ nor cohesion among dons. They are in 
fact poor, helpless, barbarous savages, without religion, without 
nits, and withoni laws. They have just as much as they can do to 
keep themselves alive, and they have little power to cither help or 
injure their neighbours. We have always bran on the most friendly 
terms with all the villages, and the posa we pay them is more perhaps 
of a ckatiLy than any wc pay on the North-East Fronlicr, At times 
certain Chiefs of viUnges have used threatening language to managers 
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Of ita-gardcns, on aocoimi of liieir ri^t of way being stopped by 
the pJantCTs, but these mfitances have been rare. 

All the Miri rhns appear to imdcfsiand one another, though 
diifering so much in dress and appearance. The Ghyghast Miris 
also understand ihe Abors^ and many of them travd to the Dihnng, 
There can be little doubt that the Abors» all the clans of the Mini 
and the Daphlas are one great tribe, quite difTerent to JthciT neigh¬ 
bours on their east and west, namely, the Bhutias and Misbmis, 
but bearing a strong resemblance to the Nagas on the south bank 
of the Brahinaputia. 


Cfiapfer VI 


THE DAFLAS OF KAMENG AND 
SUBANSIRI 
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HISTORICAL PRELUDE 

(A* History t 1S84, pp. 27ffO 

E 4 STWAri> of ilie Bboroll river, and oocupyin* the hilJs north 
of Naodwar (the Nine Passes) in Durtung, and Chodwar (the Six 
Passes) in Luckimpore, as fai east a$ the upper courses of the 
Sundrij lie ±e numerous cognate tribes of Duphlas, Of them ftTotc 
Mohummed Kazim in the days of Autunezeb—"The Duflchs are 
entirely independent of the Assam Raja, and, whenever they find 
an oppoitufitty. plunder the country conligunus to ihdr motmtaiaa,' 
They arc* however,, not so much a single tribe as a collection of 
petty dans independent of each other, and generally incapable of 
combined action. To show the extent of intenribal subdivision 
among them, Dalton notes that two bimdrcd and thirty-eight 
Gams or Chiefs of Duphlas arc in receipt of cornpemation for loss 
of ppjo. amounting altogether to only Rs 2,543* Their form of 
Government is oligarchical, there being sometimes thirty or forty 
Chie^ in a clan. The Duphlas call themselves only ‘Bangni meaning 
'men'. The tribes on the border of Durrung are now generally 
called *Pii 5 chim’ or Western Duphlas; and those on the border of 
North Luddmpore. "Tagin' Duphlas. 

From the banning of our occupation of Assam the Duphlas 
gave much trouble to the local officers, and many fniiacss efforta 
were made to induce them to resign the right of collecting posa 
directly from theryorr. From an account bearing dote the 13th May 
1825, it appears that the Duphlas were emitted to receive, from 
every ten houses, one double cloth, one single cloth, one handker* 
chief, one doo, ten head of horned cattle, and four seers of salL 
The paiks of the Duphla Bohotea KJicl, or that section of the 
Assamese cultivators which had originally been partially assigned 
to the Duphlas as responsible for thdr dues, being subject to this 
heavy impost paid only Rs 3 instead of Rs 9 per ghot to Govern* 
ment, the balance being rcniittcd to enable them to meet their 
engagements- The different clans of Duphlas did not mterfere with 
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each other on ihc pkinik Each knew the villages to which ji bad lo 
look for Bui they claimed a right to collect from their altoiied 
puiks wherever these might migrate, and they demandal full dues 
whether the paikj could pay or not. This exacting spirit mode Ihem 
very difhcult to deal w'ith. Such indeed wrjs the dangerous character^ 
of this tribe that Government did no: for many years sec its ivay to 
insisting upon commutation of posn where the dans objected to it. 
The Duphlas of Otar Dwarin Durrung were the Brst to come to a 
settlement. Eatly in 1835 they had raided^ probably under the 
instigation of the Taghi Raja, and as a punishment had been 
forbidden lo enter the plains to collect their dues» In November 
following, some few months after the Taghi Raja*s successful raid 
near flaleepafa, the Duphlas attacked that place and carried off 
several Briiish subjects. An cipcdiiion, consisting of a smail military 
force, was sent into the hills and rescued the captives, taking at 
the same tinte several Duphla prisoners. Of the thirteen Duphla 
dans north of Clmr Dwar, eight upon this came in and submUted 
to Captain Mntthie, the officer in charge of Duming. They agreed 
to resign the right of collecting direct from the ryots, and comcnlcd 
for the future to receive the articles of posa from the nudgusor 
or revenue officer of the vilbgcs according lo a revised tariff. Any 
complaints they might have against the maisuzafs they promised 
to refer to the Magistrate. They undeitouk not to aid the cnenuea 
of the Cioverament and to help to arrest oflendCTs, One Chief 
was to live on tlie plains near the Magistrate, to be a medium of 

* The naflaK- ImJ ihc nTt^oniicvc La cam a thoroughly bail repuuitian in carfy 
lime^ Shyahbu'idin Tahah <kclurei in hu Fatftiyyo^briyyti thal. wfiile 
A&uin U ‘a wild and dreadfulcduiUry. ^boundiriK ta ilanecfniiHJ.af tbemh^- 
lonis of ihc ncJ^hbrniriiifi hilh Mttpi the Rajii's saYcrewity ind ♦obey iocie of 
bij comnunds', 'The Djfb irlbc plOfic does noi place its fert in Lhc akirt of 
Obedkooe, but Doc&9ionAlly cncraacheK in his J. Sukar, ^A^sain 

mil th< Ahoms tn 1660 A J>/, J.B.O.R.Sr VoJ, 1., p. m. A iW later 

m the same ccniury, when t/dayailEiya Sin*ha prop<^ ip send a fotce 
to puiti&h ihc Dnfti).t for havioi^ caiTLcd off a number of Assumesc subjusci* 
mdudiUE 'TOinm stud chitdrezi, his Prime Minuier »jd; *The fSaOa miscreanis 
can be captured only if so elephant can atier inm a fal-hote.'^. K. Bhuyaa 
Ansto-Atjuim^ RfUniom U949). p. 31 And In the Tim decade ofthc rishtccath 
CTOlury, Francis llionilton described Uk fhtflu m retaining Nhe herw and 
WfkfUlc trhit of ihe ancient Asuntitiei they indulge their appeUies iu catlctg 
lUMdcan food much m the impurr iiAtioiia of ChiTin imd Europe, Bind adhere to 
thar old customs, attoseihcr rejocting the imtniL-U»o of ihe sscrtd order oi the 
Hindus and sihai i» called ihc purity oflu taw'.—F. Hamition. An Atx&unt of 
Assam, edited by S. K. Bhuyau tt940>, p. 74, 
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communication and represent their interests. Thdr was fixed 
at one coam arkm sheet, one long cotton fmiidkerchicr, two sects 
of salt, one dlso, and one gout for every ten houses^ The other clans 
shortly aficrw^ards made dmilat agreements. 

The Duphlas of Naodwar were longer in coming to terms. They 
did indeed in 1837 consent to receive (heir dues through the 
maigusof^, but tliey claimed a right to two'thirds of all the revenues 
paid by the paiks of the Duplila Bohotea Khel already mentioned, 
who w^ere, they insisted, their hereditary slaves. In 1833-9 they became 
very actively troublesome, and il was at one time thought probable 
that a military force would have again to be sent into the tulis. The 
colleciioD of ppsa was entirely stopped for a time. Somewhat uncx* 
pectcdly this measure had the effect of bringing the clans to order. 

11 appeared from facts that came to light at this time that the 
nearer Dupblas were practicoiJy subordiomc to the Abor Puphlas 
of the higher ranges, and these remote clans, feeling the loss of the 
regular payments, and perhaps cot understandmg what the borderers 
were haggling for^ had insisted on submission being made. It was 
not, however, till 1S52 that the pa$ii was finally commuied for a 
money payment, and then only because the Court of EWrectors at 
home insisted on this being done, if the local officers could enroree 
it without causing disturbances. 

Up to that time the Duphlas had been a source of frequent 
anxiety, and military posts along the froutier had been nccessaiy 
to secure its peace. From IS52, however, the Duphlas, much to the 
relief of the local offictob and somewlmt to their surprise, settled 
quietly down, many of them devoting their attention to agriculture 
and residing permanently as our subjects on the plains. The pay¬ 
ments made to them stood as follows at the time of MUJs* inspection 
of Assam (t853*4)i 

Rs as p 

From Tezpur treasury to Ouplilas of Char Dwar 
and Naodwar ,. ., ,, -, ., 2,494 0 0 

From Lucklmpore ireusury to Duphlas of Char 
Dwar .. ,, .. ,, ,, 1,243 14 5 

From Luckimpore treasury to DuphJas of 
Banskolta _ _ _ _ _ 392 1 6 

with 24 maimds of sail to the bst-named in lieu of certain 
fvatfi or market dues. 
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Tlic tribe remained quiet and B^ive no cause of ajuticiy up to 1870^ 
when panies of DupMas from the hJlb commit ted, oit two occasions, 
outrages on certain Duphla vilbges lying in Naodwar within the 
District of Durrung- 

In one case iheir object was said to be to recover an absconding 
slave. This action on the pan of the Hill Duphlas did not indkaic 
any iH-feeling towards British 3uihoTJty» but it was neverthdess 
deemed necessary to visit iheiu with some mark of dispteastire. 
Accordingly the annual allowances of ail supposed to have been 
implicated tn the tmnssclions w-ere withheld, and a reward was 
olfered for the capture of the principal offender. At the same time 
it was pointed out to the local oflicei^ that runaway slaves ought 
not to be allowed to settle in villages near the frontier where thefr 
presence incited to attempts at recapture. 

The secret of the other raid was not so easily found out. The facts, 
as at last discovered. appear to have been these: The Chief of 
one of our Duphia villages sought ss a wife for his son the daughter 
of a neighbouring Chief. The proposals were accepted, and to close 
the transaction presents were made in Duphia fashion to the lady's 
relatives. Probably some wealthier suitor appeared, for very shortly 
afterwards the intending bridegroom was told that his alti^oe was 
not d^ined. To this he might have bocoTne reconoUed; but lo the 
insuit was superadded material injujy—his prEsents were not 
returned. He was mulcted not only of his first betrothed, but of 
the means of procuring a second He laid his wrongs before the 
Deputy ^inmissioticr of Ditrrung. and was by that officer referred 
to the civil courtThe fatuity of thus treating the grievances of a 
Duphia savage will be evident to most minds, and drew forth 
eventually strong censure from Gov ernmenc. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner should of course have dealt with the case in his political 
capacity, summoning a Duphia panchayat and dispensing equal 
justice in a simple way. The injured man lading to gel redress in 
the plains (for to Mm 'the civil court’ was a meantnglera phraseK 
betook himself to the hilb. His brethren there took a more practical 
view of t^ case, descended one night with swift primilivc retribution 
on ike village of ilic dishonest matriage-mongers, and carried off 
03 hostages all on whom they could lay hands. TIic mere Met of the 
raid was at first oil that the Govemraeni came to know. The allow¬ 
ances of all supposed ro be coEcemed in it were stopped, and a 
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reift'ard was olTercd for the capture of the ringleader. The Duj^hlits 
In the course of a fen montlis settled their private quorret: the 
marriage presents were returned, and the hostages restored. But 
when they had so settled their feud, they were astonished to hnil 
that Govemment, or Its local representatives^ were sdll dissalMed 
and not disposed to overlook the way in which the alfair had been 
conducted. After wailing a time they threatened that, if the allcav- 
anoes were nnt restored, they would raid upon the pbins. A foolish 
foray made by the Deputy Commissioner into the hills in search 
of the pFDclaEmcd Chief still further Inilated them, and at one lime 
the politka] prospects were reported so doubtful that fi^h stockades 
were established and the police guards increased. Eventually, 
however, amicable relations were restored. The Duptalas were not 
apparently at that time prepared to violate the peace they had so 
long to thdj own advantage preserved; and though the ringleader 
in the raid escaped capture and punishincnt, the tribe as a whole 
ga>'e no further trouble. Instructions were issued by Government 
which, it was hoped^ would for the future lessen the chances of the 
occurrence of such raids. 

The Duphlos have not yet been brought to see that they ate not 
at liberty to attack men of their own race living within our territory. 
The Admiubtration Report of IS72-3 gives the foUowlng account 
of another outrage committed by them m that year, and of the 
views of Sir G. Campbell upon it: 

'‘The Ouphlas along the Dummgand North Luckjmpore borders 
had not for many years past given much trouble, though the report 
for 1870 described an outrage commilted for private reasons by 
one hSl Duphla upon another man of the same tribe living on the 
plains. Many DuphJos have settled os colonists tn our temtories, 
and a few even oocasiortoJly w*ork on tea gardens. The tribe of 
Tagin Duphlos Jiving in the hills on the borders of East Durrung 
and part of Luckimporc have, however, this y«ir placed them¬ 
selves in an attitude of positive hostility to the Govemment, and 
perpetrated a raid which, though directed against Duphla colonists 
in the plains, and not against: the Assamese, w-as for too serious to 
be overlooked. On the night of the 12lh February 1^72, the village 
of Amtolln, two miles north of the Cohporc police-station of 
Duming, and seven miles from the foot of the hills, was attacked 
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by a body of iwo or ibres hundred hiUmcn. The vfliEgc wai sacked, 
two pensons—a man and a woman—who resisted being tied up, 
were murdered, and 44 persom—men, women, and children—with 
their property, w'ere earned off. The vi I lagers who were taken 
away were all western Duphlas (nor Tagins), while a few scLiler^ 
belonging to the Tagm DiiphLas were left unharmed —3 circtuii$tnnce 
which tended to oonhrm ilie belief, since supported by ample 
evidence, that the aggressors were chicUy men of the Tagb tribe* 
The guard at Gohpore made an attempt to follow the raiders, but 
did not succeed in overtaking them. Orders were, however, sent to 
reinforce the dUtrict police with troops, AH the Dtiphla passes to 
the east of Dummg and along the Luckimpore fromiar were 
blockaded, and payment of the aHowanoes annually made to the 
Tag!ns was slopped* Spies sent into the hiUs traced the raiders 
to their homes, and by their reports and the statements of one or 
two captives who escaped, the position of their villages has now 
been prctiy well ascertainedH The cause assigned for the outrage 
is a curious one. The hUlmen had, it seems, been tnucb troubled 
by an epidenuc, which they bd.ieved to have been imported from 
the plains. They called upon the Duphlas of the plains to compen¬ 
sate them for the loss they had sustained In children and adults 
from the disease; and because the Duphlas of AmtoUa declined to 
meet their wishes, they came down to recoup themselves by sei^ng 
tliem all as slaves. The Tagins refuse to surrender the captives save 
on ransom paid, and even threaten further raids if the blockade is 
maintained. The blockade has of course been strictly maintained, 
and it is bdieved that this exclusion from alt trade with the plains 
has been felt by the bilimen, though as yet they show no signs of 
giving in. The Ucuienant-Covemor, after personal consuHation 
with the Deputy Commisaioncr, Colonel Crdham, has seen reason 
to hope that sirici malmcnancc of the blockade during the ensuing 
cold weather may possibly bring them at last to terms. Precauiions 
will be taken against any further raids; but li may be iteccssaiy 
to adopt more active measures of reprisal. The Duphb hills are not 
specially dilheuLt of access, Elcphant-hunters from Assam have 
been several days' march within them, going up one way and 
rciurmng anotfaer. The villages where most of the captives are. 
arc but four or five marches off, or at most perhaps seven marches. 
The tribes have no unity of organization; every village is ^parate. 
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and if one is hostile, the next may be friendly, They liHvenot firr^ 
and for some years, as above remarked^ (bey have not showi 
themselves hostile to our Governmeoi, but have yearly drawn 
allowances for loss of their practice of making collections from the 
Assamese ryifts of the Dw^rs or passes, and have done much pro¬ 
fitable trade ^^ith our bazars and markets. There is reason to hope 
that a small e^vpedilionary force might bring the contumacious 
to terras, and that the efioci of such a settlement would be lasting. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has, however, rather shrunk from 
recommending a regular expedition owing to the chronic difficulty 
which in Assam in getting coolie carnage for troops. He 

has stated to the Government of India his belief that we ought to 
have for service on the North-Easicm Frontier a permanent coolie 
corps to be available for expeditions of this kind, which we must 
expert occasionally until the frontier difficulties ate finally solved 
and the tribes come to find their inlcmt in peace and tiude. Such 
a corps could ulwajrs be usefully employed in making roads when 
cot required for hill service. Meantime what His Honour has 
proposed is chat we should pkee on the Duphla frontier nc?tt cold 
season a sufficient number of troops and police to establish a 
rigorous blockade, and funiish, if caDed for. a stnall expeditioniiiy 
force. Colonel Graham, the Deputy Commissioner, w^ould be 
allowed, if be saw' u good opportunity] and other means had failed, 
to make a dash into the hilb with this force and with the elephant 
and local coolie carriage avaibble. He w^ould, while looking out for 
this and watching the blockade, superintend also the operations 
of the survey, which should carry eastward along the foot of the 
hills the line of demarcation successfully settled along the Kamrup 
frontier, so as to mark distinctly for the future the territory which 
we claim as ours and vvithin which we shall refuse to permit any 
outrage or encroachment. 

'That the blockade wilt probably secure the surtendcr of the 
captives, wc may perhaps be encouraged io hope, from ihcfaa that 
another Duphla viUageto the north of Lockimporc, which had carried 
ofifinsimilarfoshion last year one or tw'O Duphks of the plains, has 
lately restored them, when it found thatGoMSmmeot insisted on view¬ 
ing such conduct as a grave olTcnce. Xn this instance the local officers 
had, however, been fortunately able lo capture one of the offenders, 
and held him as hostage till his village sent back the captives/ 
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The blockado proving indTcctiml, a military foree was sent 
into the hills in 1874*5* and the release of the captives followed, 
no active oppositian being offered by the DtiphZas. Since that year 
Ihc Duphla members of the tribe have been duly dealt with as 
matters of police; but our ftlatious with, the Cbids hove been 
unifonnly amicable.^ 


1 


THE DAFLAS IN 1851 

(W. Kotnnson, 'Notes on the Dophlai and the peculiarities of thdr 
Language V J.AS.B., 1851, VoL XX* pp* 126 ff.) 

TiUT portion of the southern face of the sub-Himalayas, w-hkh* 
extending from 92"' 50' to about 94* norih laliuide,—and forming 
the northcru boundary of the valley of Assam* from the Kuriapara 
Duwar, to where the Subonshiri debouches into the plains *—h 
occupied by a tribe of moiintaineers, usually known to the people 
of the valley under the appellation of the Dophlas. This term* 

‘ nic subsequent hisiofy of the Daflju to the end of ihe wunuy is comparflH^ 
lively uneventful. In October IB67, a party of nkied the village oTb OudT 
called Throng very near the Hemt&n Tea Oarden. Fifteen persona were kid- 
jiappcd and Tarang with hb brother and wife were kiUnL Thii rrinn had been 
opptmsins the tiili people who passed through his vUioi^ on Lbclr way to Use 
marVels of llic plains and had received an eflkial warning ooly A loODih before. 
Government took no actiofi in whai it considered to be a dntnestk: fouL 

In February 189&* ■» laihcr rainous mcsdeni oocuithI. wliinh shows bow 
strong u the desire ai^gst these hill people lo keep up their popuLutlon. in 
these small eoaunu n iUes the balance of power la t^^Jy olTecled: by a df^t 
hicxease in the dcuib-raie. and lacry person coiiniB. This no doubt liad much 
10 do with the dcvelopiuciit of the law. so common on the fronuer* ibai life 
should be taken for life in inteniibal werfaro. On thiis poniculut occasion, ii 
opi^ra that ChcTtpnan. the village of a gwn called Pareng. had been mided 
by hiltmcn from the Diltrong. Pajeng ihereupcEu descended to the plains, and 
after cnliMins in hh serviw same Oatks from the viUage of Katoni near the 
north mmJc itwd, atio^cd o party of hilhacn from tbe Portm Pam. who ha(>* 
P^ted to be stoppuig in the ocjgfibourhood, Pareng had no oreviniis miaffcl 
wUb ih«e people, and seems to have been soldy aJUted hy ^ 

cfCiS^ the population of his village, but in the course of the ufTray iluce roco 
MUur^ and four were earned oIT* The polkc however, were prompily on 
the spot, iho MpUves were rDCO^cred. and Poreng convicted and ventenoed to 
two years n^ous Impiisoamem',— a. c. Allen. Auajh DiiiHet ■ 

Lakhitnput < 1 p, 73, 
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whaiever ttiity be its ongm» is not Tcoognizcd by the people to whom 
it is iipplied* except in thdi inlercour^ with the inhabitants of the 
plains, bmtgni. the term in their language to signify a Tnan, h the 
only desigaaiion they gi\ c themselves* 

Daring the laner days of the Ahom Sti^cminty. w'hcn iniemal 
di&sctisions, and the growing imbccihty of the government fumtshed 
opporiunitiGs for the bordering tribes to indulge in acts of rapine 
and lawless aggression on their Lowland neighbours^ liie Doplilas 
were not alow in exacting their share of the general spoiL Several 
att^pts were made to check their atrodties* and on one oocasion^ 
Raja Gourinath Sing is said to liavc marcbed an army into their 
hflls for the express purpose of chastising them; when, as native 
historians tell us* several ihonsand Doplilas were taken prisoners 
and brought dowm to the plains^ The Raja^ unwilling that they 
shouM pine in indolence* obliged them to dig a canal with the view 
of draining off the large and unw'holesome morasses that stiff 
exist in Muhal Kollongpur* But, owing to the bad treatment to 
which the prisoners w^ere subj^ed, and the unhealthiness of the 
season, the greater portion of them are said to have perished, and 
the task assigned them lemained unaccomplished. 

Others of their tribe, howiever, nothing daunted, condnued their 
periedicaJ predations, and annually kidnapped large numbers of 
men and women, whom they' consigned to perpetual slavery. The 
government, unable to put u stop to these atrocities, was at length 
compelled tacitly to submit to them, and yield to these marauders 
the right of imposing a blackmail on all the frontier MuhaLs. But 
the exactions of the Dophlas fell so heavily on the inhabitants of 
these Muhuls, cspecialty during the period that Roju Purander Sing 
held the upper portion of the valley, as to Lead to the entire desertion 
of almost ail the villages on the frontier. 

On the resnmpliou of the Raja’s territories by tlie British Govern¬ 
ment, active measures were taken for cheeking the predatory habits 
of the Dophlas. Lt was then ascertained that the Chief inhabiting 
the higher ranges hud alone the prescriptis'e right to the blackmail. 
Their intercourse with the plains, how'Cver, had long been obstructed 
by their hostile neighbours of the Lower ranges. But the able conduct 
and perseverance of the British authorities, in reopening communi¬ 
cations with them, and engaging them in active co-operation, 
compelled the allegiimt clan^ of the petty Chiefs on the frontier 
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hills to pay due submission to the paramounl authority, and (o 
dteist frOfO all fimher acts of violence on the people of the plaiiisj 
while the Chiefs who held the prescriptive right to the tribute were 
glad to enter into an agreement to receive an jumual sum from the 
Eiitish Govemtneni in lieu of all their demands. The sum so paid 
since lBJfr-7 amounts to Co/s Rs 2,543, which is divided among 
no less than two hundred and thirty'Ctght different Chiefs. 

Of the mountains, inhabited by the Dofrfdas, we possess no 
topO|;raphicaJ information of any value. Tl\e few A$ame^ slaves, 
who from liine to time contrive to eSect their escape from servitude, 
affirm that the Dophta villages are large and niimerous, that the 
inhabitants keep Large docks of cattlje, and are well supplied with 
grain. The country is thickly covered with forests, and during the 
winter months, the fall of a now' js said to be very heavy. 

The climate, generally speaking, is highly healihful. The tempera¬ 
ture b us various as the ses’cral etevadons of the ever^varied surface; 
which, though nowhere troubled with excessive lieat, is so by 
excessive moisture, generating a rank vegetation, considerably 
aided by a deep stratum of luxuriant soil. 

The Dophlas are divided Into innumerable petty clans, who 
mainmin among themselves an oligarchical form of government, 
and acknowledge the authority of from two or three, to as many 
as thirty or forty Chiefs in c^h clan. The influence exerted by these 
Chiefs seems to be mild in the extreme. The people appear to have 
no legal provisions whatevta for the well-bemg and conservation 
of society—the enliglitened end of civilized legislation—and yet 
exhibit among riiemselves in on emlaeut degree, thal social order 
which is the greatest blessing and hipest pride of the social state* 
A sort of Ucit commonseusc law governs them,... The grand 
principles of virtue and honour, how^cver they may be distorted by 
arbitrary codes, arc the same all the world over: and where these 
principles are concerned, the right or wrong of any action appears 
the same to the imculijvatcd as to the enlightened mind* And it is 
to this indwelling, this universally diffused pcrccpUoii of w hat b 
just or othcrwiK, that the integrity of tlicse mounUuncers in thdr 
intercourse with each other is to be attributed. 

Their ideas of religion are exceedingly crude* They acknowledge 
the cxisiciice of one Supreme Creator and Ruler of the world, but 
Him they om'cr worstup, and their religious rites consist almost 
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excluiively in tiic pmpiiLaLioti^ by oSering^i and sacrdiceSf of the 
spirits or Genii wiiom they believe lo inhabit tlictr hills. Ther 
worship consists of invocations of protection for the people, and 
their crops and domestic artimaJs,—and of thanksgivings when 
recent troubles are passed. Sacrihoes are considered more worthy 
than offerings, and hogs and fowls are the nnJmak most frequentiy 
sacniiced. Libations of fermented liquor alwayt; accompany their 
sacrifices, and as ocry sacrifice gives occasion for a feast, the people 
on these occasions indulge prcity freefy in copious potations. The 
olFicc of rite pricsriiood is not an indefensible right vested in any 
family, nor is the profession at all exclusive. Whoever chooses to 
qualiTy himsdrmay become n priest, and may give up the profession 
whenever Jic secs Gi. Diseases are sypponod lo arise entirely from 
preicrnainra] agency, hence the priests arc also exorcists. They 
pretend also lo 3 knowledge of divination, and when called in case^ 
of sickness, or in tinted of tempoml distress, consult auspices of 
many different kinds* but especially by the breaking of eggs, and ihc 
examination of the entrails of young chickens. 

Marriages are never entered into before the parties have attained 
the age of maiurity* and the ceremonies performed on such occasions 
are but little perplexed wirii forms. 

The dead arc always buried, and that very soon after decease. The 
body b borne by friends and reladves in silence to the grave, and 
with it arc depostted the war implements and cooking utensils used 
by the deceased* arier which prepararions arc uinde for a funeral 
banquet. 

The physiognomy 01 riic people exhibits, generally and normally* 
what is commoniy known as the Si^ihic* or what Blumenbach 
terms the Mongolian, type of the human famity. This type* however, 
is in many ca.scs much soffenod and modiikd: and where there has 
been any intermixture with the Arian itihebilanis of the plains, it 
frequently into a near approach to the Caucasian. Tlie usual 

complexion is that of a pale brown or isabclline hue, though in 
many cases it approaches to a much darker tint 

The ordinary dress of the DopMas, consists of a Sihort sleeveless 
shtn 01 thick colton cloth, somelimei of the natunaJ colour, but more 
frequently striped gaily with blue and red, and always excessively 
dirty. Ovm this is thrown a mantle of cotton or woollen cloth 
fastened about the throat and shoulders by means of pins, made of 
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bamboo. The enri arc always onuiniented wilh great knobs generally 
made of some shell, but somctiines of hoim and amber. The hnn - 
is always l^'o^n long, very neatly plaited and lurnod into a knot 
just above the forehead. The women arc generaily wrapped in a 
siiapeless mantle of striped or plain cotton cloth, with its upper part 
tucked in ugliiJy over the breast, and enveloping the body from the 
armpits to the centre of the calves. Another cloth is also tbro^™ 
over ihe shoulders, answering the purpose of a doat. the npper 
coraers of which are tied into a knot sulEcicntly low to expose the 
throat which is invariably cased in a profusion of bead necklaces 
of ail varieties of colour The ears ore loaded with huge brass or 
silver rings, and ilic ear-lobes so stretched with the weight of great 
metaJ knobs that they not unusually rcuch down to the shoulders. 
Heavy breceleEs of mixed metal arc also worn on the wrists. The 
hair, which among ihc women is generally very long and black, is 
gathered into a knot tied just above the nape. 

The arms used by the people, consist of a long sword slung by 
means of a piece of cane across the shoulders, a dagger wom ip 
the girdle, and a bow' and arrows. 

The arts practised by the Dophks are few- and simple, Agricnlture 
is almost the sole business of the men, and to it Is added the construc¬ 
tion and furnivhing of the dwelling house; the boys look after the 
domestic animals, and the women, aided by the girls, are employed 
in all the Indoor occupations, of cooking, brewing, spinning and 
weaving. The agricultural products are rice (the ‘summer rice’ of 
the plains), wheat and barley, with a few cucurbitaoeous plants, 
greens, edible roots, red pepper, ginger and cotton. Very little is 
grown beyond what is ncces^iy for household consumption, and 
the surplus is bartered either with the people of tJie plains for 
agricultural implements, culinary utensils, b^ds, and oraaments, 
and cotton cloths, or with Uicir neighbours on the hills, for swordj 
and woollen cloths of Tliibetan manufaetme. The men haft oil the 
iron implements they purchase abroad. 

forms a considerable article of the trade of the DophJas; 
tt grows wild in great abundance on their hills and is said to be of 
very superior quality. 

Of learning and tetters, the Dophlas are tocalJy devoid. Their 
language, as wei] as physicnli atlribules, give strong evidence of their 
coimcxion witli the affiliated sub-Hlmalayun mc« of Thibetan 
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origin* and a eornparisoi* of ihe vocabulary will show a vary close 
alljancc with iht diakcu of the Mim and Abonj. 


INTERESTING AND ROMANTIC 

(E. T» DalXon, Deseripriy^ Etftttohgy of Betigai 1872, pp. 36 ff. J 

Thf. Doph1a,s aifect an oligarchical form of Government* and 
acknowledge the auihorlty of from two or three to as many as thirty 
or forty Chiefs in cadt ohm. Their villages are larger than those of 
the Hill Miri$, lliey are richer in Hocks and herds, but they are 
inferior physically* bdng I think the shortest In stature of this 
division of the hill tribes. 

They have norimlly the same Mongolian type of physiognomy* 
b^t from tltdr intercourse with the people of the plums and the 
number of Assamese slaves* which they have by fair means or foul 
Acquired, it ts much modified and softened, and I have sometimes 
|een Dophfa girls with pleasing and regular features. Thetr com- 
plexian varies much from olive with a ruddy tinge to dark brown, 

I never heard of Dophia pnests* but Robinson says they have 
priests who pretend to a knowledge of divination* and by Lnspecilon 
of chickens^ entrails and eggs, declare tlie nature of the sacrifice 
that is to be cDcrcd by the sufferer and the spirit to whom U t$ to 
be ofTered. The oHice, however, is not hereditary, and is taken up 
and bid aside at pleasure* so it resolves itself Into this* that every 
man can* when occasion requires it, become a priesL Their religion 
consists of mvoentions to the spidtt for protection of thcjuselves* 
their cattle, and their crops, and sacrihce and thank-oHcrings of 
hogs and fowls. They acknowledge, but do not worship* one Supreme 
Being which, 1 conceive, means that they have been told of such a 
being, but know nothing about him. 

Marriages and marital rights arc the same with Dophks as with 
Hill Those who can afford it arc polygamists, but polyandry 
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is far mofe caimnoM amoii^l the E!>ophJas than amonest the eastern 
tribes.^ 

A very pretiy Dophla girl once came into tlic station ofLuckimpur, 
threw herself at my feet and in most {jocticia huiguaj^ asked me to 
pve her protection. She was the daughter of a Chief and was snughl 
in marriage and promised to a peer of her fatficr who had many other 
wivK, She would not submit to be one of many, and hesides she 
loved and she eloped with her beloved. Thb was mterestiag and 
romnniie. She was at the time in a very coarse Imvclling dress, but 
assured of protect ion she toot fresh apparel and ornaments from 
her basket and proceeded to array hcrselh find very pretty she 
looked as she combed and plaited her long hair and completed 
her toilette. In the meaniiine I had sent for ‘the beloved* who liad 
kept in the background, and alas 1 how the romance was dispelled 
wten a dual appeared! She had eloped with two young men 1! 

The costume of die Dophbs ts very similar to that of the Hill 
Mills, eKoepi that 1 do not think the Dophla women wear the crino- 
Unc of cane-work. 

1 have no paniculam as to their mode of burial, bat it is probably 
the same as that o(‘ the Hill Miris. 

The Dophia country extends from the hill course of tlic Suridfi 
river to the Bhoroli river, comprising the hiUs to the nonh of Chetl* 
war in the Luekimpur and of Naotlwar in the Tezpur Districtj 
They am in communicaiion with the Tibetiins as they possess manj 
anicics of Tibetan or Chinese manufacture, but like the Dihong 
■Akbort and Hill Miris, they tell wild stories of ihc savages between 
them and Tibet. U is said of these savages Uiat they go absolutely 
naked, and have, or assert that they have, an abhorrence of the 
smelt of clothes. 

The Dophlas are a inllc more ingenious than the Hill Miris^ 
The women spm and weave and urc spared much of the labour of 
the tlclds thru the Miri women are subjected to; but they are still 
vco^ backward in tJie comm ones i 1 do not think they have any 
pottery j mul they import from Tibet or Assam nearly all Lheir 
weapons and implements. 


‘ aut^r of ihc Ocasus ftepon lor Aisam, JfiSL however, mvh that iha 
Dat^mpuihate the pneace of polyandry ' wch horror and dedare that it 
would be visited wiih draih*. 
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PLEASANT-FACED AND ROSY-CHEEKED 

< H* ‘Namittvi Rcpati" in Gt‘n£rai Rrpofi of Topo- 

STuphica! Sufvoys of India, tS74-$, I S7S, pp. SS ff,) 

Tut Knv ridge Eibove (he right hank of The Patng Jilli rortn$ the 
boundary helwcen ihe Duphla and Abor difuicts: the line cr<>5ses 
the Ranga ojid runs up u prominent spur to the ridge. The Abor 
country beyond the ridge is low, lindidatJjig grass slop^, and 
MFith little forest as far as the Chengreng chain which is clothed 
with forest. The Ahor country of the right bant shows long, sloping, 

and wide rounded spurs_cndtng in clLffs above the Rangu: there 

is only dense forest in the valleys. Several large villages and ttiany 
large chsarinEi are visible from Takha's village. The Dapbla District 
is in dense forest; all the villages {cjtctpt Tagum^'s) are on the sharp 
spurs wiih intervening nurrow and deep valleys.... The Itinga 
Hows Lhrou^ some small stretches of pbin in which arc the curious 
Bogi Jtumt trees; some arc of great height; the surface of the inmfc 
is hard, smooth and white with a slight green tinge; ilicy have a 
very thin bark, which they shed. A pony could travel by the Salani- 
bari route to the Ranga, but would find the paths leading lip to 
and from village to village difficult in places. The villages are well 
built and of the iarric type as those in the Diktung valleyi many of 
the liouses arc large, and Sillies house in Tathu *5 village is ISO feet 
tn length. Piji^s vilJage has 20 houses, Tatta and Su 30; Tapli and 
Tagun each 50; Tada 60 and Takha ISO. There is a vast amount of 
jhoomed bnd about and below the line of villages, which arc alJ 
froTn 3,000 feet to 4.000 feet up, and on Tagum's side of the river 
are also great expanses of jkoom. The Rangn Valley Daphlas alJ 
belong to the BodaJia clan, except Tagum and Tat^ (again in Su's 
village) who are of the NirikoiLa clan. 

These Daphlas arc a great contract to those on the Diki^ng; 
they arc lighi compJcxionedi (Tada^s boys are very fair), there arc 
lots ot plcasant-faccd, rosy-checked women of short stature but 
well btiiU, well dressed fl rarely saw a shabby man); w-erc easily 
amused, very meriy-* and manifested extreme curiosity about all 
my ways and things, but arc obstinate ns mules and prone to tell 
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Jics. I saw clothing of a defensive or wadiJtc nature about, or in the 
vilbges, and ihc men seem to me to be men of peace. Tfcicir poisoned 
arrows (for ^ame) arc tipped with a piece of wood shap^ like a 
b^rt, and just below it on ibo shaft is a lump of brown stuff studded 
wiLh little yellow seeds; [hey get this from the Abors (it is monkshotid 
—aconite 

Tada had* as a oonsmat atiendant, a little Abor boy, who carried 
bamboo chungm of the liquor of the country for the fiaoL On 
inquiry I found that this boy had to do duty for s certain lime, and 
would then clahn Tada’s daughter in marriage. This liquor is in 
appearance like milk and water* It is palatable and mild* not unlike 
small beer* and is brewed from a small dark-brown grain (a millet^; 
the Daphlas drink of ji every opporttiniiy. I never saw a. Dapbla 
drink water, Tada has four wi\ies and Tagun two; I do not know 
any other men who have more tbafi one. 

The Dapblas have few prejudices as to with whom Uiey eat. f 
once saw a tnnn toast a watCf'rat and a mouse on a stick without 
Baying them * snd one day after digging some grubs out of a decayed 
tree they w^ert promptly devoured, and the nien were os’erjoyod 
when 1 came upon some queer things with htUc black scales like 
beetles. They profess to bold the monkey and dog in abhorrence as 
articles of food. Twice a day do they cook their fine hill rice in 
bamboo chwgsss. Some houses have esrthen pots, and Tada has a 
set of brass vessels. To wash the rice first before boiling they con¬ 
sider is a waste of its strength. Soon after midday ihey cat u mqal of 
cold rice, a portion of the morning’s cooking. They thcmselve^t 

not by putting the rice into their mouihs with the fiogcrs, hut by 
collecting it in the palm of the hand and passing the palm of the 
hand downward across ihe mouih; many of them have bone spoons, 
which they occiriormlly use. All* even Jiiilc children* are inveterate 
smokers of ihc coarse bUl tobacco: the black remains in a pipe 
after it has been smoked k swallowed with great relish. 

In the Daphla District there is no salt: the Onta Miris supply 
a dirty grey, bitter salt produced somehow by evaporation; the 
sp^imens 1 saw consisted of a cake of mud onc^eighth of an inch 
thick, and on this was deposited one-dghib inch salt; the lower 
surface of the mud was bbek with smoke. 

The method of gathering rtthber h to notch the tree all over at 
difiiances of about a ft>ot apart* and as the rubber, which exudes 
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in a ihiti stream, gets firm, it is detached from the bark by svmdiag 
it up into a balJ ; in thii form it is soid by weight to the Kaingyas 
of the plains: the rubber h often cunningly wrapped round a ball 
of mud. At about 4,000 foct and near Takha*s village is a fine 
rubber tree. 

They poison fish by pounding the bark of the /Tfirmw/ tree on the 
stones where the water is flowing into the selected pool, the outlets 
of which art banked up ‘ the poison spreads through the pool 
and acts rapidly, they say. There art masy fishing weirs on the 
Ranga, some ingeniously boilu *he platform ti usually suspended by 
long cants from the trees above the bank: the fish arc caught in long 
funnd-shaped baskets bailed with flesh and placed in the runs; 
we several times got small fish out of these baskets. 

There arc quantiucs of the Tomint the madder plant, in these 
hills 1 they told me that ilie greater quantity is taken to the plains 
by the Ahors. 1 saw some silk cocoons of large size, like those of the 
Afonga siJkw'orm, 

The Daphlas do not dance, sing, or whistle: a noticeable peculi¬ 
arity about the Daphb women is the sing-song way they talk- they 
speak slowly, the voice dses and falls half a dozen times and is 
pitched la as many keys during the utterance of a short setitencc; 
the effect is very odd and pretty, and sounds like the lone of humble 
expostulation. Whenever a discussion took place, the women always 
had their say and were listened to atienliveiyi every village brought 
to me its one or two old ladies, and their position in the community 
was explained by the Gam. 


5 

PHYSICALLY VERY FINE FELLOWS 
CetaiiJ Hepirrt^ ISSI I 

The origin and ttieatiing of the name Daphiu arc not known. As 
pronounced in Lakhitnpur, it would be written Oomphila. They 
call themselves Niso or Nising, The Miris they call Bodo and the 
Abofs Tegin, but this last word seems to be merely the name of a 
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No name has yci been assigned to the minor range which divides 
the Ranga vniky from that of the Dikrang, but that on the sonthem 
side of the Dikrang is usually known as the MLsr Parbat. 

The inhabited lulls vary in height rrom 2,000 ft- to 7,000 ft.! a 
great portion of these hills have been elcarod for euRivation by 
culling and burning the forest^ and in the Rnnga valley many of the 
lateral valley's have been terraced and irrigated, and (here is perma¬ 
nent ripe cultivation. The northern pottion of the Ranga valley U 
open grass country^ and from this part of the viiHey a low pass gives 
an entrance into the Khru valley, 

Boundarfes of ihe di^ermi dtriswns of fhe Tribe. —As there is no 
distinction between the so-c»1ted Abors, Pachauis. and Tangins, 
in this report the inhabitants of the range nearest the plains and 
somciiines known to us as the Pachams and Tangins will be called 
southern Daphlas* while tlie inhabit ants of (he hills beyond the 
MIsr Parbat Range will be designated northern Daphlas or Dikraug 
valley Daphlas, the dans dwielling more to the east Ranga valley 
Daphlas. These last are divided from the Diktang valley by a range 
of hiUs. 

The Daphlas call themselves Nyising, and assert that they are 
descended from Nyia, the son of Abotani, whose father was Dhan^, 
the Sun, by bis wife Chinne, the daughter of Chatachi, the Earth, 

Nyia had a number of sons, and the children of the latter w^ere the 
founders of the enisling dans. 

Names o/ the Biiphla Clarjs ,—The dans of the Daphlas appear to 
partake of the nature of classes of the population rather than dans; 
but os these classes are much in the habit of frequenting one village, 
or a number of villages close together, Lhey have been considered 
KheJs or clans. The following arc known to us. They all have the 
final term cUa meaning clan or class! Bod, Nirik, Tan, Tahb, 
Taching, Bart, Tao, Bapa, Kalinga, Bal, Tasl. NoHng, Sakpha, 
Phenng, Opurtak, Rapo, Pai, Opurta, Namta, Chana, OpurTabung, 

The features of the Daphlos are decidedly Mongobiin. TKdr 
language h closdy allied to the Mtri. They tattoo their faces, the 
reason assigned being that it enables them to be recognised In the 
next w'orld. 

There are numerous exogamous clans. 

Religion .—The general name of God is Ai, but there are names 
for each particular deity. 
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The chief are Sonoh^ ihe god of heaven; Ynptitn^ the god of trees 
(fri^ens people in the forest); ChUi, the god of »\'aiCT: Ptom, the 
god of diseases. There ore a. few heneficerit deities, such as Pekhong, 
the god of breathy and Yechu^ the goddess of wealth. Dfomiitj, 
Boroerers^ are called in when a person is ill. 

iWamiefs and {'uifoitiy .—As the Daplibs are perhaps better off 
than any of the other hill tribes of the North-East Frontier, they 
ha^ne developed an independence of beuTing, w'hich is capable of 
being token Tor rudeness by a stranger. No article of attire nor 
description of food or drink is safe from tlitm; it is CirsL demiindcd 
as a right; and if the request is politely refused and a dose watch 
is not kepi cc the artidc in questjon, d will di^^appear in u mast 
mysterious way. 

They bury their dead and build a small hut over tbe gmve in 
which they place water and food for five days. They mourn the dead 
for two days, and the dependants of a Gam who carry the body to 
the grave ant given a two months’^ hoJiday from work. 

They Isolate cases of cholera and small-poi! in the jungle. They 
have no medicines, but in surgical cases apply herbs. 

When a man dies his brolker Lakes the w^idow to wife, Tliere is 
no limit to the mimber of wives a man may have, 

Ctfh/v'o/foit.—Tobacco, paddy, red pepper, Indian corn^ dhal^ 
yams, pumpkins, poppies, sesamum, rhea, and rice are the chief 
crops. Jhutnmg is cxiensively carried on, and tmicb of the Ranga 
valley is lerraced and irrigated. 

Costume .—A wicker-work helmet with a plume of magpie feathers 
Is generally worn, but some of the Chiefs wear a cylinder of thin 
aitver round their heads. A doth is worn tied crossways in from 
and round the waist and t>ctwccn the legs. Many wear a number of 
cane rings also round the waist, arms, and legs ns a protection 
againsi sword cuts; txccpl for these rings the aims and legs are 
bare. A knapsack of wicker-work h worn on the buck and a small: 
basket stung on the left side. The sword b worri slung round the 
neck by a piece of string. 

.drraj,—A long straight ita&r bow and arrows, the arrows with 
barbed iron points, and occasionally a long spear, 
k7//ag^.v,—The houses arc sometimes from 40 to 60 feet long* 
built on as many 150 people often living in one house, 

but many families live alone in small houses. The Daphlas are 
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cleaner than other hill races, and keep their villages less dirty than 
either the Miris or Mishmis. The villages vary in size from 10 to 
200 houses. In consequence of requiring new Jhum land villages 
consUnlly move about. There is no attempt made to fortify the 
villages, nor arc the sites selected with a view to defence. The only 
measures of defence adopted by the Daphlas arc as follows: first, to 
collect large heaps of stones on the path leading up to a village; 
those arc bound with cane bands and on the approach of the enemy 
the severing of the cane hand launches the heap of stones on to them; 
lewnd, the Apa Tanungs place cross-bows in position at different 
points likely to be attacked; third, to panji the approach to vilbgcs. 

Cove/Tinien/.—Each village is independent to the extent of local 
self-government; but in certain localities a number of villages 
acknowledge the leadership of the Chief or Gam. Thus, in the last 
rdd made upon us. Nana Gam headed the warnors of several 
villages, and Pakfi Gam was the acknowledged leader of all the 
warriors from his portion of the country. Each Gam is the head ofa 
household, and the council of Gams of a village give the laws to the 
whole community. A Gam of proved wisdom in council and conduct 
in the field will occasionally obtain, not only power over hb own 
village, but over many of the neighbouring villages. Even when he 
attains thb poww he docs not. however, act independently of the 
council of the different villages. 

-SZurej.—There are two great classes in the community, free men 
and serfs. The latter live in the houses of the free men, but can hold 
property and have a voice in the government of their village, though 
they do not intermarry with the free class. One of the free class can 
be reduced to a serf by hb ow-n act, but a serf can never become a 
free man. From any class of free men a Gam, or head ofa house¬ 
hold, can be elected; but certain of the free classes are more esteemed 
than others, though they all live together and intermany. The serfs 
arc called Hatimorias and arc divided into two classes. Beta and 
Ncra. Murder b punished by the confiscation of the murderer’s 
whole property, which is made over to the relations of the murdered 
man. Theft is punished by severe corporal punishment. 

The Ncra class are said to be Daphlas by birth. The others are 
purchased slaves of other tribes. 


Chapter VII 

EARLY VISITS TO THE APA TANIS 
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THE APA TANI PLATEAU 

{From a repoil by R, B. McCabe in 1897) 

The sighi U one I shiilJ never forget, as we $uddenly emerged on 
a nfiagnificent plateau some ten nuks in length, kfd oul in highly 
cultivated and artificially irrigated terraces well watered by the Kali 
river, a sluggish stream some 45 to 60 l«i in breadth, with low 
alluvial banks. The valley was dotted with isolated hillocks, and low 
pineclad spurs mn here and there into the valley from the Eastern 
ranges, Ko crops were on the ground, but the stalks gave ample 
evidence of the beautiful character of the recent paddy harvest. 
Our hearts warmed at the sight of primroses* violets, wild currants, 
strawberries and raspberries, and I felt disposed to almost believe 
some of the wonderful stories we had heard of the fabulous wealth 
of ihis country.^ 


The Apa Tani plaiMu was fim visited by H. M Crowe of the Joyhitifi Tea 
Garden, who h«H agmn four year* btef to escort Captsid Dun. Both liis visitj 
^^re^apparendy v«y succetsful On ihc other hand, when the German ciitoftr 
von Eblcr* lo the valley m TSg5 he was mci with in mhospimbk rtccpiion 
ami was robbed and turned out of the ajunuy. 

ISJ6, Ttjf^ny of Ankai put up at iht house of one Podu Miri near the 

peacefully loin down to sleep, 
Itd^ Pod □ and h« ttepsou and carried awiy four captivct Three niomhs 
ntter. a small ntpeditionniy force was dispatched into the hills, wfc^ reached 
inevalky ^Hnng, n^oied Ihc ptisaoen, and punUhed the Aukas by compcUiiue 
them to K,bmi they bad cairied olTa short time pirrioudy 

' ^ wmparaiivc leniency of this putiishrocnr wta* 

^ u AO Anta* seem to have Itnd n genuine firievatKic np?^ri*t 
rodu, —u. C, Alien, District Gavnetrs: GjAAimpiu-(ISQS) p 73 f, 

K,^Mc^be. a of the Indian Cvii Smtee. alUmaicly fawoiae an 

In^mor-Gepc^ cf Police. He accompanied (he e^p^liion (which wus led 
by Captain G. ftowt is Political Ohk^r. 

19 | 
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CHRISTMAS AMONG THE A P A T A N 1 S 


{H. M. Crowe. Account cf n Journey to Apa Tonong CowitrvJ 

I S9(J, pp. ] FT,) 


I HKD long iniradud malting a trip into the lofty hills aonJi of 
Lakhimpur. ihe high mnge which towers above my garden. The 
lower ran^ r knew wdl enough. Few' game paths between the 
Ranganadi and the Stibansiri were unknown to me. 

:^rly m December an old friend, Tajang, a Gliasi Gam of the 
Subansiri* cime to see me, and while Jie wsa at Joyhing I had 
a visit from some hillmcn, who asked me to fix liic date and fulfil 
my promise to visit them in iheir homes, saying that there was no 
time to be lost, as later in the year the pusses wotdd be covered 
with snow. E thought old Tajang's presence auspicious, he had 
b«cn m the hills with me before, and he was very pleased when 
I asked Jum if he would go with me lo the mysierjous Aks Miri 
country, the home of the red-taijed Apa Tanangs. We aocortlingly 
got ready and arranged to get off at once* 

1 left Joyhing tea-garden at J2 o clock on De^mbcr J6lh (Jg«9j. 

I hod with me a boy, Tajang and his Ghasi boy, a Dafla named 
Tara, and a few hiUmcn, Daflas, to carry my things. 1 took three 
raaunds of salt, forniecn rupees’ worth of blue beads, and some 
ono Silk cloths. TTicsc formed the treasure, and with a few Eoads 
of stores, ive started rmirehing up the Joyhing river. The Joyhing 
*vjd« itself into two streams about a couple of mil« above the 
JoyJung garden, W'e took the stream lo ihc left, and went along 
over Slones and bjg boulders, gradtmlly ascending until h became 
dark, We camped for the rught m a space, which wus cleaned 
and had evidently been used for the same purpose before. 

December 17rA.—Early up, the clephunts packed, and sianed. 
We wient straight lo the west, climbed over a hill, and descended 
to the Ran^nadi. reaching it about li o^clock a.m. The dcphanf> 
went by a long and easier route, and did pot arrive till 4 p.m„ 


'Pirns of Crowes report were included wiUioui acknowtcdflcmmi 
^ ^ published » an (rfSl dd 


in The 
donuneni 
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SO that Jjittc progress muds ifiis day. C^pcd a short distance 
above a pimg^ or saJt lidc. moch frei^ucntcd by game. Near this 
was a uclr made by the hillmen lo catch fish 
Decmt^r 18//L—Dismissed ihc elephants. Collected the necessary 
baggage* and followed the eastern bank of the Ranganodi tPaciar- 
poha of the Dahas.) ail day. The path Jay over huge boulders and 
ti^ty rocks, and occasionally along the almost vertical side of the 
hill, with the river foaming at mj luicomrortablc depih below. 

I nearly lost one of my party at one of these places; a stone came 
crashing down the hilt-side, and slrtick niy boy. who lost his balance 
and fell, clinging to the side of the precipice. He was eitricatcd by 
a couple of Dallas, who climb like monkeys. These small streams 
come from the nonh^asi. Reached a small Dalla settlement ija the 
evening, headman Sqc. Camped in the jf turns ^ or clearances I do 
not think we travelled far as the crow flies, but the mmeh was so 
stiff that we had all had enough. The hamlet, Scjc*$, where we 
encamped, only consists of a few small houses scattered about in 
twos and threes on the face of the hill above. 

Dscembet 19rA.-We spent the whole of the I9th going from 
house to house up the hill, getting coolies to replace the Dafks 
who had accompanied ls thus far, and who returned to bring up 
the thinp left at the camp where we parted with the eiephants. Had 
much dilficulty in getting men, as the villagers were just finishing 
Iheir harvot-home festivities. I: was only by presenting silk cloths 
and sail ilmi I could induce them to assist me. Their rduciante 
was due simply to thdr not wbhing lo leave their liquor, and not to 
any unfnendly feeling towards, or fear of, the next village. The 
result was that we only got to the upper houses of the scattered 
village that evening. The hill-side was very steep* and the ojilv 
imping ground a threshing Boor, which had been arttficiaJly 
levelled, and was about 10 feet x 20 feet, it was so steep that the 

Danas put up bamboos to prevent us from railing over the versMs 
in the dark. 

I>ecsmb€f 20f*,-^Made a bte start, as the Dallas had been 

^ through bamboos, 
which had been burnt m previous years. The loose soil* more ashes 
than earth, and the angle at vi'hich we climbed made progress very 
icdjous untU forest was reached on the (op of the hill, when the 
path was flatter and easier, but almost obliterated uod difficufi to 
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find, being ordy q game track- Wc gradmfly ascended ab^g a spur 
of tiu! high hilJ, marked in the map ^0, uniil nightfaJJ* Waicr was 
very distant, but was found in small quaniitits^ sudkient for our 
party of twenty, from llit kfaul io the left of the path. Throtighout 
the day we looked down on the deep valley of ihe Per river on the 
right, with a higher range beyond, along the watershed of which is 
a path, which, 1 was told* the Apa Tanangs use on ihdr way to 
/oyhing. 

D^ember 2 br,—Started at dayfighL CJ imbed without stopping 
a very predphous fuJI'Sidc along a faint track till 12 3,m. We then 
fotmd ourselves on a knoll covered wiih white rhododendrons, 
which were just comins into flower. I fancy we muiii have been at 
the height of about 7,000 feet above sea level. To the south there 
was a glorious view of the Assam Valley, on ihc north 1 could see 
below me Uie broad Hut cultivation of the Apa Tanang villages, 
and beyond, low hilts covered with grass and patches of forest 
extending as far as the eye could reach. 1 could sec no snow peaks, 
owing to die haze which prevails at iLis season of the year. Not far 
off and to the north-cast lay a high peak. 

We continued our march along the watershed to Ihe wcstw^ird. 
The trees on the north side of the bill were covered with moss. The 
ridge was very narrow, in many places not more than four feet 
broad, w'iih precipices on either side. The vegetation consisted of 
oak and rhododendron. At about 2 p.m. wc came to a high peak, 
of W’hkh wo skirted the side along u narrow track, gradually descend¬ 
ing to a little stream. From the stream wc ascended to the top of 
the next spur, and found open ground with scattered trees, a spedes 
of oak, the acorns of which covered the ground. The path seemed 
to be more frcquciiied, and the tracks of tame rntthm told us that 
wt were nearing a village. At J p.m, we descended rapidly dll it 
became too dark to proceed funher, Wc camped on a small open 
space on the hill-side without water; some of my men went down 
10 the Daila vilbge below, and brought up some of Uie vilJagera 
with loads of firewood* rice, hill beer [apeng) and water. In the 
evening many of the villagers came up to my camp, they appeared 
to be very friendly. 

December 22nd.—Decended to the Dalla village marked Takiias 
on the map, below my camp. The headmen arc Nipak and Chiring. 

1 was shown a spot for my camp, the same place where someone 
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of ihc survey party liad encamped Jtiirtecn years ago* The place was 
very small, and Lhc hJll-sidc very ncep on either side. Above me lay 
die two sections of the Dalla viJlagje, there aie about 100 houses 
in all. Each Itousc was about 100 feet lon^, and coniaiacd three or 
four familicst of ubon* 16 people. The WJIage was formerly much 
larger. 


We stayed here today, and met a number of Apa Taiun^ vfio 
had come io trade with the Daha, with whom they seemed on 
excellent terms. 

December 23rt{. —Started with some men of the Dafla ^ilJagc as 
carriers led by Tada, brother of Nipat Gam, and went stmicht 
down to the valley below. We were preceded by some of the Apa 
Tamtngs, who had b«n staying in the Dafla village, and who went 
on 10 announce my arrival. In the read met a number of Apa 
Tanatigs, who had betm trading, exchanging rice for cotton, and 
who met US with friendjy demonsiraUon. The road from T^luis 
onwards was s^ry fair, but hardly fit for laden mules. Crossed a 
river called the Pangi, about 60 feci broad and three feet or four 
feet deep, a rapid mountarn tommi. A felled tree thrown across 
formed the bridge, from iJic river we ascended through land 
winch had been cultivated and abandoned, to a low pass, and then 
d^nded through dense bamboo jungle, and camped on the bank 
of a small sltieam. Some Apa Tanangs came in to tell me that f 
would be well received in tljcir village. The camp was placed under 
some magnificent pinc-lrees, 

DetemiKt 24<A.—Staned early and rtached open country covered 
OTth ferns and coarse grass. While with hoar-frost. IVoceedfng 
through undulating grass land, crossed a stream, a uibuniry of the 
Ranganadi, flowing through (he Apa Tanaag country. About half 
a mUe Iron (Jus weeame to an open pool about 20 feet in diameter 
the rater of which was waim ami braclcish. so warm that the men 
ran in to watm their feet after walking through the hoar-frost We 
fticn came to some flat licfrfields after crossing the stream again 
The crop had been reaped apparently in November. About 11 
odtwk we reached the Apa Tanang village of Hong Nampo. It 
connsis ofabool 500 small houses and a great number of granaries 

The village lies among groves of the dwarf bamboo-like China 
bamboo. It is eniirdy undefended. There seemed to be ve,y few 
goats or pigs, a sinking contrast to the Dafla villages I had'oorac 
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throt]^ Wc h^he^i outside the village, and had a talk u iih the 
peoplt through Dafla interpreters. They objected to the Oafla 
CLiiricrs coming mto their village: saying they had had dilTerences 
ubout miihart^ &e.» but at the same time olfeoed lo lake on my 
things Lheiascivcs, and lo give me evefythmg ] required. They said 
they tvould build me a house, and escort me back vvhen J wanted 
to go, if 1 would dispense with the Dallas. I made up my mind that 
ii would not be politic to pan with the Daflas* who had seen me 
so far, and after stopping some hours at the Apa Tanang's viilnge, 

1 relumed to Takha's vilhigc, which 1 rdched at about 10 p,ni- 
In the course of conversation w-e diiicu&sed the reasons for my 
visit, which I staled to be pure ciuiosiiy, I wav also asked about 
tbdr loss of two women and four men, who, they stated, w'ere 
dcLamed tn Dalla villages in the plains in ihc North Lathimpur 
subdivision. They complained tluit the women had been enticed 
to Ihc plains by Dafla refugees hvifig in their village. They said they 
were aiiJtiotis to trade with the plains, but had difficulty in doing so\ 
owing to the jealousy of the hill Dallas on our froaticr and those 
living in the pbins. I told them they would be perfectly safe in 
corning down, and that if they would represent any injuries which 
had been done to them to the civil officer at Nonh Lakhimpur, 
they would be certain to get redress, and that they would be pre^ 
tcctcd from outrage in the plains in our territory. 1 did nor accept 
their invimiion lo slay some days, ns I could not spare Lhc time. 
Personally. 1 did not distrust them, as they were evidently harmless 
and inoffensive savagtrs. There were no skulls stuck up in the village, 
or any signs of warfare: but the Dafias frequently insisted that they 
were treacherous, and the Chief, Takha, was evidently afraid of 
them: possibly Hs conscience made him a cou-ard, and there is no 
doubt that unsettled disputes exist* 

The p-ontier tnlKs are inicTKted in preventing the remoter clans 
from visiting the ploini, as they make a proffi out of liillmcn and 
plains traders by acting as intermediaries. The Apa Tanang are 
dependent on the plains for their supply of salt, and the Daflns 
could easily deprive them of their supply. Each tribe, however, it 
averre to extreme measures, ami the bloodthirsty omrages, common 
among Nagas, are unknown m these hilts, reprisal being confined 
to capturing or kidnapping isolated individuids, who ati detained 
to force on the settlement of disputes. When I passed through 
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TakM'$ village, i iaw an Apa Tanang woman with a Jog 
lo her teg, evidently a prisoner* bul at ifae sanie time there were 
A number of Apa Tamings bartering rice wiili Uie Daflas and 
apparently on the best of terms with them. The Apa Tanang k 
a keen trader, and. If they could come down to the plaics in perfect 
safety* would do so in great numbers and develop consideTable 
trade, I may mention here that since my visit to their country, thev 
have come down to LaJbiumpur in oonsidcmble numbers, though 
only In large parties, 

M a substitute for salt Uiey boil down the ashes of banicd ferns 
and other plants they find in the forest, and make a cake of a kind 
of potash- I could see three tillages and their cuLtivatioti, which 
I estimated ai about 3,000 acres of level ground. The Apa Tanangs 
appear to occupy only the flat land near the stream which nms 
through their valley,, and the Daflas the higher ground above. The 
whole valley drained by the Ranga appears of a very considerable 
extent- Tt is formed of low sweUmg hills oovered with fems and 
grass, with patches of oak and pine foresis. The hills bounding the 
valley on the north, appeared to be some 50 miles distant. I met two 
men on the road between Hong and Takhas, evidently Daflas, tall, 
well-built, clean-'Limbcd men, who said they came from a village 
liTfTc days distant, and I believe within the drainage of the Ranga. 

The Apa Tannng are small men, not partkuLirly powerful, and 
evidently as peacefully iocUned as their slate of existence will allow 
them to be. 

i>cr«#w/wr 25rA, Christmai Day,—I marelied back lo the camp of 
ihelOUi from Taidia^ village, and on the 31st I returned to Joy hing. 
matching by the same route. The road throughout was a diflictilt 
one, and not that generally used by the Daflas, who come down 
usually by the Pansnoi route. Comparing them with Daflas, the Apa 
Tanangs arc smaller and rather darter men. Some of them are 
tattooed like Dallas, they wear cane helmets of the some shape, 
and tie their hair like Daflas tti a knot in front with a brass skewer 
passed through It. The knot is tied round with black hair. [ note 
this as It a point of distinction belween the Dallas and .Apa 
Tanatigs- The Daflas tie the poodoQrnt or knot of hair with it yellow 
coiioa thread. 

The Apa Tanangs usually w'ear dark blue cloths of the same shape 
and size as those worn by DjiDas, but striped yellow and red, Tlie 
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dotti is a ikiple stiuare sJimI, wtUi a kusp and button on one side 
about IR inches opan. This [oop and button fasten ihc doth amund 
Uw man’s nock. The most distinctive feature, Iiou,-cvcr. is a kind of 
tail. It is made gf strips of £oc cane bent into the siuipc of a horse- 
^llar with flu elongated end. These strips of cane are loosely 
tflstcned together, and the loop of the Jiorse-collar goes round the 
waist. The elongated end hangs down bchiad, and is pFaited loosdy. 
The whole is dyed red with manjhtf, in which it is boiled. I Was not 
able to form aay theory of die practical value of tills stranoe append¬ 
age unless it was inicudcd to take the place of a portable cane- 
bgitotned chair. The w^omcn are tattooed with broad blue streaks 
doWTi, their chins and down ihcir forchcad.% they wear peculiar 
pieces of black wood inserted on cither side of the nose about an 
inch in diameter, wliich do not, according to our ideas, add to iheir 
beauty* They wear their hair roiled up into two balls on the top of 
tiic head, with a brass skevver tbrougli each. knoL They had few 
beads, if any, in contrast to their Dada and Miri cousins, who 
trade direct v, \th us, and have consequently added to ihcir wealth 
m trinketi. A Dalla ivornan fiequeniiy wears eight or ten pounds 
of bead.v round her neck. They seemed very industrious as they 
walked along the paths with loads on thek backs, spitming cotton 
With !hc ordinary Assamese taJaui. 

A good deal of labour had been spent on cultivauon, both in 
draining and irrigating their bnd. Aqueducts had been made with 
hollowcd-out trees to convey water when it did not flow naturally. 

I saw a gocMi many cattle about the size of Assamese cattle, but 
much sleeker. They dtin’t use Uiem fur ploughing, only using hoes, 
which they get through the Daflas from Assamese, appaienily of 
Garo mflnufactufc* They had pkiuy and poultry* 

The Apa Tanang differ from any hill people iJiai have come 
under my notice in the following respects; Their houses are small 
and [hey live in isolated famUies. Sons and daughters marry iijg are 
given Iiomes to themselves. Polygamy Is not practised, as among 
other lull [ribes. Slavery exists in a very militated form; slaves 
are simply servams, fed and clothed by their mastery and sharing 
the sncuidtudcs of their masters* fonimcs. f understand that their 
language is the same or similar to Umt of Uic scM:alled Doi and 
Ridi Abors, or the people iuhobltins the valleys of the Khru and 
Upper Kamh as far as the snow^s ofTliibet, 
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Tl 

ADMIRAflLt SITE FOR A CANTONMENT 

tFrom a note by Capcain G. M. Dun, 19 lIi April 1893^ pnntcd as 
a footnote in Frefimmaty A'otcs on 1897) 

fs 1893 Captain Dun visited a tribe livirig in the upper part of the 
Kal stream^ an ajnuenl of the Ranga. The people in the southern 
villages of this valley more rtsembted DaphJas: those in the northern 
villages were more like Miris, They had been previouiily called Apa 
Tanungs by Mi Crowe, but Captain Dan irkainiaias tltai these 
people, or at least some of ihcm* the northem villages, arc Ankas, 
It is also possible that the Eouthem villages only are Apa Tanungs, 
This open upper portion of the Knl valley is impomnl^ as it 
jsappoits a comparatively large population and supplies rice to the 
Hdl villages all round. There are probably other similar valleys in 
the neighbourhood, notably the Ranga. The people theme, Jiow’ever, 
are said to live upon the pith of a palm which grows wild there, 
but the upper Kal valley is a place where troops could, at once 
find almost all they rc^juired. 

Tlic siream—for it is nothing more—flows down the western side 
of the valley, and from the eastern slopes plateaux project, all of 
which offer good sites for mmpa or stations- The streaniji come 
down from the eastern side and irrigate llic rioe fields which arc 
laid out in termoe) round the feet of the plateaux. 

The village of Hong is placed on the north side of a low spar 
which runs almost across the valley, it is not defended, but is 
hidden by groves of bamboos, carefully fenced in to protect them 
from the ravages of cat He, and pinc'tfccs (pmus exetfsa)^ North 
of Hong Ihcrc is an admirable site for a (aintonmeni. Nearly all the 
01 her villages He on the western aide of the valley and at the northern 
end* and can be seen from this site.,, .These villages were not vbited* 
and it h probable that thereare errors in nomcnclainrcand position. 

The following is another list of villages received. Tliere was no 
time or opportunity for making a corieci map and list: 


Hong 

Niche 

Haja 

Hart 

Tajang 

Diretta 

Rcru 

Niti 

Kato 

Bamln 

Dota 

Hao 
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It is probable tliat some arc Chiefs'names. Captain Dun estimated 
lhai Hong comained 800 houses, ti is said lo be ihe largest village 
in the valley. Only one family lives In each house, and they arc 
densely packed together, so that a fire is a. most serious oocurreace. 

Men from the upper end of the valley vere taller, cleaner, and 
more civilized in appearance, though they had never ^me 

in contact with Europeans and did not know what money 
was, ^ 

The Hong people are almost perfectly uasophisttcaied. Most of 
Lhcm till ihcir fields with sharpened bamboos; a few only have 
acquired iron hoes. The valley lies at an elevation of 5,000 feet and 
the size of the irce^i attests the excellence of the soil, which, however 
varies very much m character, * 

The lower slopes of the surrounding hills are covered with grass 
and bracken, then comes a belt of pines, then the forest trees, all 
the higher hills being densely clothed with forest. 

There were no signs of very heavy rain. It would appear to be 
lighter than on the outer fringe of hills immediately above the 
Assam plain. The hilli surrounding the valley on the north, east, 
and west are c-omparatively low, and not so high as the barrier 
range on the south which is so remarkable a feature b this part of 
I he Hunalayas. The people of the valley appear to be perfectly 
peaceful. We (Mr Crowe and Captain Dun) hardly saw any arms 
and only bow’s, arrows and long Tibetan swords were iwcasionally 
earned by visitors from other villages. The Hong people do not 
arm themselves when they go dowm to the plains. Tlicre were no 
traces of hcad^taking as amongst the Nagas, and the people appeared 
to hve m peace with thdr neighbours They are certainly not so 
suspkdom or cmturally hostile as the Abors. Captain Dun could 
not discover what the system of government wa^. There were no 
outward signs of reverence paid to the men who figured as the 
headmen in the receipt and distribution of presents. Tlie most 
inipaTtant personage appeared to be an individtmJ named Hyang 
The next two were called Tupi and Riku; but whether these men 
were the heads of dans, or whether they had obtained their position 
between the European and the other villagers simply by being more 
intelligent could not be ascertained. There was certainly no village 
CTunca house or ^erat assembly as among Abors, Nagas and 
Lushais. Warn of time and ihc fear of creating suspicion prevented 
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Mr Crowe from making any Inquiries on this subject or upon 
customs of burial and raarriagea^ 

The women^ naturalJy ugly, arc dishgured to an cAtraordinary 
degree by the wooden plugs they insert into their nostrils. Put in as 
small pegs when they are htUe girb^ Lhe peg is gradually increased 
in size dll ii becomes a disc IS inches in diameter. 

The people arc good-natured and well-behaved and require no 
coercion to behave well. 


4 

THE APA TANIS: ANOTHER VIEW 

(From R, B. McCabe's Report of lfi97) 

My impressions hove beeu derived from personal observation and 
from information received from the A pa Tanangs themselves and 
from Dallas who had resided for a long time in the Apa Tanang 
country. The first point to which I would call attention is that the 
name 'Apa Tanang’ is a complete misnomer. Throughout the 
Expeditinn I never once heard this name used by a single Miri or 
Dafia; the tribe was referred to only by the names of Ankas, Apas 
and Akas, the first name being that in most common use. Captain 
Dun agrees w'lth me that these people arc best described under 
the came of Ankas» but goes on to state ihai tiiey are more allied 
to the Mjris than to the Dadas, I totally disagree with this last 
dictum, I bad the opportunity of seeing plains Dafias, Abor DaQns 
and Mim side by side with the Apa Tanangs^ and while the latter 
differed most markedly From the MJris they bore a mo^t strikijig 
resemblance to the Dallas. The prindpal points of difference are; 

lit—They wear no cane helmets. 

2jid—They carry no bows and quiver, 

Srd—They wear a tail, 

4lh—Their doths arc of distinct paitcms. 

3th-—They tattoo their faces difTerently, 

The Miris did not seem to he able to nutke themselves understood 
by the Apu Taimngs, while J noticed that my Dafia cooties chatted 
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away vvjth Lhcm without licsitaling fur a word, and as ftir as T could 
judge they appeared lo be speaking one and the san,e language, 
I have no hesiiaiion in concluding that ihc Apa Tunaiigs ore merely 
a tribe of Abor Daflas who have developed a few disdnguishrne 
character tics from their isobtioit and from the special phv'sfcal 
fcaiuj^ of the country thej mhabir. They nre somewhat sriaJIer 
end ofless robust bniJd than the Doflas, but this is easily accounted 
for by me fact that while the latter iiavc to cultivate srerile 
mountamsidesp the former are favoured with a fertile, level, well- 
watered plateau yielding a maximum out-mm for a mini mum of 
labour. The male Apa Taming only tattoos below the mouth- 
a honiomal line ts drawn across the undcrlip, and straight lines ar J 
drawn downwards from it to the point of the chin. The women am 
tattooed with broad blue lines from Uie top of the forehead to the 
up of the nose, and from the lower lip to the base of the chin 
To odd to their original ugliness liiey wear wooden plugs inserted 
in the sides of the nostrils, expanding the nose right across the face. 
Both the DaHas and the Apa Tanangs wear strips of cane around 
the waist, but Uie latter specially distinguish themselves by the addi* 
non of a tail. This tail is made of loosely plaited strips of cane 
dyed red* and gives the wearer a most ludicrous appearance In 
reply to my Jaquirie as to the meaning of this appendage, 1 received 
nothing but the stereotyped answer-^^Ourfalhei^ wore it, and so do 
we It must be left to some scientist to determiae whether it is 
used as a portable cane diair. or for the sake of decency, or again 
^haps with the idim of inspiring awx^ in dicir cnenucs, I would 
de^bc the Apa Tanangs geccraUy as a ‘timid, good-naluied 
!!! .r* l^iiadoifs people far inferior in pluck and physique 

^ the Hill Mins . It would be intcresiing to asceriain the sources of 
mfonnauon from which previous fepoas on ilus tribe were derived, 
^ere arc no four-feel wide roads, no siorte gmnaries, axid no 
buliMks and plouglis. The Apa Tamings only possess a few hoet 
vJndi they obhiined through the Daflas, most of the work of tiUiiifi 
the land temg done with sharpened btimboos. Each village has in 
granaries bmit outside the circuit of houses. These granaries consist 
of smaU bamboo sheds with roofs, cither of ikiich or of pine 
shales, and are usually half hidden in clumps of bamboos 
The houses are very large and commodious. I would roughly 
estimate the total population of this tribe at 15.000, As all the 
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vilta^cs are wiLliln half & day’s jourac>' of one another, ihe Apa 
Tonangs can in a few hours concentrate a large force to repel any 
Invasion, and it Is due eniircly to this faot that they have been 
carefully let alone by the neighbouring Miris and DaBas, On the 
Other hand, thdr inferiority in arms and physique reduce them to 
a comparatively low level as an aggressive power. It is quite possible, 
nay even probable, that this tribe was at one time in regular commU’ 
nication with Tibet, and even at the present moment articles of 
Tibetan manufacture find their way into the country ; but from the 
evidence. 1 have collected I feel jusuTied In stating iltat the inter¬ 
course is very limited, and that Tibet exercises absolutely no audio 
rity in Apa Tanang Land. The present tendency is to seek trade 
relations with the plains of Assam, and instead of bartering Tibetan 
rock-salt and swords, the Apa Tanangs show a strong leaning 
towards salt, hoes and dhor imported from, our district of Lakhimpnr. 
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HISTORICAL PRELUDE 

(A, Mackenzie. History, 1884, p, 34 IT.) 

Tub Abor or Padam country was visited in a friendly w’ay in 1825-6 
by Bedford and Wilcox, and by Dalton in 1855. The right bank of 
the Dihong was found occupied by the Pashi and Meyong Abors, 
the left by the Paddo, Siboo or Silook, Meybo. and GoUwar Abors. 
Membo was the most important of the settlements. This village was 
built on a range of hills rising from a small stream called the Shiku, 
about four miles from its confluence with the Dibong, and numbered 
probably over 300 houses. 

The Hill Miris, commanding by their position the cultivated tracts 
of Bordolonir Sisi. and Damaji, had acquired an acknowledged 
right to posa similar to that asserted by the Duphlas, Akas, and 
Bhuiias. So far as can be gathered, the Abors. though much more 
powerful than any of these tribes, had no such rights. This was 
owing no doubt to their comparatively remote situation, cut off 
as they were by the great river Dihong from the cultivated country 
along the Brahmaputra Valley. Rights, however, they had of a 
somewhat diflerent kind, which were more difBcult to settle e\eu 
than those arising out of the posa. 

The Abors claimed, as I have said, an absolute sovereignty over 
the Miris of the plains, and an inalienable right to all the fish and 
gold found in the Dihong River. The Miris for many years acknow* 
ledged the Abors os their masters. They were quite ready to accept 
their position of go-betweens of the rude hi Ilmen and the Assamese 
traders. It was on the whole a profitable one, and the more so while 
the unsettled state of Assam under its Native Government made 
simple agriculture a somewhat precarious pursuit. The .Assamese 
Government also, anxious to conciliate their highland neighbours, 
had long since relieved these Miris of all revenue charges, ack* 
nowlcdging thereby the subjection of that tribe to the Abors, whose 
interpreters they were oflicially recognized to be. During the Burmese 
invasion, and after the British annexation of Assam, more than 
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one conuniinity of Mms found Jt lo (heir udvantage to move away 
rroin tile ^iciiuty of thelf Abor Zord^, and one of the i^rliest notices 
of the Abors ouuide of geographJeaf memoir;: is an account of a 
demand made by the Dubba tribe of Bor Abors m Fcbnxaiy 1830, 
tbat ihe British amhoriUes would send back a viltage of Miris who 
had moved away to [he detriment of the Abor trade. The Govern* 
ment of course coutd not coerce the Mirb into returning, but it 
saucitoncd certain otpenditurc by the PoUiicaJ Agent, with a view 
to induce these or kindred tribes to settle where they could minister 
to the want* of the Abt^rs in the way of trade. Eventually the ortginal 
Mtri vdlage returned to ib oid site, and tite Agent induced the Bor 
A hors to undertake to leave them free of cAacUon for two vears, 
two C hiefs of the lower Abora bccommg surety for their good 
treatment. The Abors are curiouily enough described in the cor¬ 
respondence as 'far the best disposed of the hill tribes, though the 
most pow'ctfuk and never known to commit an act of unprovoked 
ravage or outrage on the villages of the plains’. 

The first impression made on the Abors by our local officers 
would seem to have been also favourable, for caiiy in 38J6 a Zjody 
of 200 Abors came down and offered to settle on the Dihong. They 
were willing to submit to our crimiiml jurisdicuort, but objected 
to pay tm^cs. The locil officers were afraid that they might prove 
dangerous neighbours, but the Govemor-Ccneral^s Agent viewing 
Them as little other than Miris, a tribe which had long^ince proved 
Itself amenable lo order, overruled the opposition. Two years later 
he urged upon Government, wtthout success, the dcputatinn of a 
om^ to conciUafe the Hill Mirls and Abors, It is probable 
ifiai the Abors, as a warlike race, were «pocted by the local officers 
10 act as a couMcrpoiw lo the Khamptis, SIngphos, and Mishmis 
«ho at ihis time were giving cause for anxiety. In 1840, indeed, the 
Abors did take ibe aide of Government unmistafcably, when the 
khampns, m allianee with the Mishmis. were fighdng against us. 
Besides assming their lovereipty over the Miris, the Abors 
claimed, as above staled, a right to all the fish and gold found in 
streams that (lowed from their hills, In the islands of the 
Brahmaputra, and along the lower courses of its northern feeders 

Sold-washers and fishermen 
^ed Beeahs or Behewhs. who had, perhaps, themselves originally 
been driven from the hills hy the Abof-Miri advance. In the pufsuU 
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of their avocation these Beeahs were wont to frequent the Dihong, 
Dtbong, and other tributaries of the Brahmaputra, and from them 
the Abors were always in the habit of receiving, if not regular 
bbckmail, at least frequent conciliatory offerings and acknowledg¬ 
ments of superiority. The Assam Govcmmcnl, which derived no 
small portion of its revenue from the gold-dust of the rivers, had 
an interest in keeping suiUonary these Bccah settlements, even 
when the occupation of gold-washing became much less remunera¬ 
tive than it once had been. Under British rule the Beeahs became 
their own masters, and many of them, like the Miris, moved lower 
down the valley. The few who remained soon found out that the 
new Government had differeni ideas on the question of protecting 
its subjects from those of the imbecile administration it succeeded, 
and they began to repudiate the claims of the Abors to restrict 
their movements on the Dihong and elsew here. The Abors in revenge 
earned off to the hilb such of the refractory Beeahs as they could 
lay hands upon. 

Their reelings towards us do not appear to have as yet been 
actively hostile for in 1847 Captain Vetch, the Political Agent, had 
a most friendly conference with the Pashi, Meybo, and other Padams, 
who to please him voluntarily released aU the captives they had 
taken. Negotiations for the establishment on the Dihong of a 
trading store under Government protection were at this lime 
set on foot, with a fair prospect, as it seemed, of ultimate 
success. 

Unfortunately, however, this promising commencement of inter¬ 
course wras never regularly followed up, and a year or so later we 
were brought into hostile collision with a neighbouring tribe of 
Dhobas or Dubba Abors lying west of the Dihong. The facts were 
these: Captain Vetch had gone to the hills with a small party of 
troops to demand the restoration of a body of Cachari gold-washers 
carried off by these Abors. The captives were restored, but his 
camp was attacked by night, and the Abors were only beaten off 
after hard fighting. To pum'sh this treachery, Captain Vetch burnt 
their village—a step which led to the submission of the offending 
tribe, but which, however righteous an act in itself, tended greatly 
10 disturb the generally harmonious relations hitherto subsisting 
between the Assam officials and the wild tribes in this, quarter. 
Not that friendly intercourse was openly broken off, for early in 
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1851 a large body of upper Abors came down and settled on the 
Diijinoo, advances being made by Government to enable them to 
purdiase iraplements of husbandry. But from this point we begin to 
find frequent notice of outrages committed by the Abors and of 
remonstrances offered by the British officials. 

At the very time of the settling of the Abor village on the Dirjmoo, 
the clans on the Dihong w-ere renewing their depredations on the 
gold-washers. As Government now farmed out the right of gold- 
washing (for the vast sum of Rs 80 per annum), it felt bound to 
protect the Bceahs from such encroachment, and orders were given 
that an escort should accompany them to the Dihong, and a guard 
be permanently stationed at the mouth of that river. An effort was 
still, however, to be made to establish an annual fair for the concilia¬ 
tion and profit of the Abors; and a proposal to tax the Miri villages 
near the Dihong, north of the Brahmaputra, was negatived as being 
likely to annoy the paramount tribe. These measures were designed 
to combine the advantages of a strong and of a conciliatory policy; 
but they were not fully or fairly carried into action. It is doubtful 
whether their intention was ever properly made manifest to the 
tribes concerned. The guard only remained on the Dihong for one 
season, and the Abor trade^was lost sight of amid the pressure of 
other more urgent matters. 

In 1855 (as already noted) the village of Membo was visited 
by Dalton, then Principal Assistant to the Governor-Gcnerars 
Agent in Assam. 

In 1858 occurred the first serious Abor outrage. On the 31st 
January of that year the dvil station of Debroogurh was startled by 
the news that the Beeah village of Sengajan, only six miles distant 
from the sution. though on the north of the Brahmaputra, had been 
cut up by Abors from the hills. Inquiry soon made it tolerably 
certain that the Kebang dan of Bor Meyongs were the perpetrators 
of this atrocity. It was designed apparently to punish the Beeahs 
for having some years before deserted their village, and for a recent 
refusal to pay the dues or tribute which the Abors demanded of 
them. .An attempt was made to follow up the raiders to the hills, 
but, owing to the extremely inaccessible character of the country 
and \-arious mischances, which need not be specified in detail, the 
troops did not succeed in overtaking the Abors or in reaching the 
village of Kebang, It was indeed with difficulty and with some loss 
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of crtdil lo those in can^mand that they got back Eo Dehroogurh, 
Emboldeaed by their inipunity, the Kcbang men look up a more 
advanced position threaicning the plains; and it now beesune 
evident to Government that ifii wished to prevent a stale of chronic 
outrage along the border, a serious dTon was necessary to convince 
ihe hill men of our poiv^r to punish. An offer of the Meybo Abors 
lo act as mediators had no practical effect. Government could only 
accept an uncondJij'omil' submission, w'hich the Kebang people were 
in no mood to offer* 

Prcpjiralions for an expedition into the hills upon a somcwhai 
imposing scalo were put rn hand witl^ vigour, No doubt was enter* 
mined as to ihc propriety of invading iJie Abor imritoTy to punish 
the authors of a crime so flagran t as the massacre of Sengajan. The 
safety of our own civil stations was at stake. Indifference would, 
it was felt* lead only lo more daring attacks. 

The civil officers of Debroogurh spared no pains to gei together 
Uk infonnaiion necessary- to render the military^ operations success¬ 
ful : and if the results of their inquiries proved eventually of less 
value than wus anticipated, chat fact may serve as a warning and 4 
lesson for future enterprises of the kind. While the military auihari* 
lies were settling the chameter and strength of the force to be 
employed, the Deputy Commissioner of Luckhimpore had* as he 
believed, fined iJie precise Icjcalc of Kcbang, and the best vs^v of 
reaching thai vtllage. From the repori of a Pashi Abor scout, it 
appeared that Kcbang lay on the Vembopani. a irihulary of the 
Dihong, Only Four and halt days' direct journey from the plains. 
Such, however, was ihe difficuli character of the country that it 
was considered bencr to convey the force in canoes by the route of 
the Dihong than to attempt the trackless hills between the Brahma¬ 
putra and the Vembopani* This deicnninol, the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner went on in advance to make arrangements for food depots, 
and to conciliate, if possible, the iniemtcdiate clans. At Poshlehat, 
opposite the junction of the Sikoo w-iih the Dihong, deputations 
from the Pashi. Meybo. lind Padocommumtie*. presented themselves, 
professing friendship and promising not lo oppose the advance of 
troops. The Deputy Ctminiissioner appears to have relied too 
eonlidenUy upon these protesmtioni* He conversed freely aboai the 
approaching exp^itjon. and gave, jt was nfferwards feared, by far 
too many indlealion; of tlie route which it was intended to follow* 
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By ihc I9ih March b force had arrived at Pashi under the command 
of an oiheer of the rank of Captain. 

On the morning of the 20th the advance began into the Abor Hills. 
As far as l^ngee, an Abor village fifteen miles upstream, the force 
proceeded in boats. The guns were for some distance carried on 
elephants along the bank, but the hill ranges between Pashi and 
Pangoc proved to be so precipitous and came down so close to the 
river that this mode of conveyance had to be abandoned, and the 
guns were eventually taken on board the boats. At Pangee it was 
discovered by the civil officer that the coolies supplied by him at 
Debroogurh for canning fo^ had through some mistake of the 
military commander been discharged soon after leaving that station. 
He had, however, a body of 70 coolies with him. and these were 
pronounced sulficieni for commissariat purposes as the guns were 
to be left at Pangoe to guard the boats, which had there to be aband¬ 
oned owing to the occurrence of dangerous rapids that could not be 
stemmed. On the 22nd March the troops, numbering with officers 
104 fighting men, broke ground at Pangee, marching by the left 
bank of the river over a steep hill four miles to Rutioorai Ghat, a 
point above the rapids, where the river had to be crossed on rafts 
of bamboo. These, it was found, the Ruuoomi Abors had, as a 
measure of conciliation, prepared in anticipation, though not in 
suflicicnt numbers. The Ruttoorais also offered to find guides, and 
professed the most remarkable hatred for the Kebang Abor^ the 
object of attack. 

The Deputy Commissioner, who had accompanied the force so 
far, remained with a guard of iwielve men at Ruiioomi Ghat, while 
the rest set out on the morning of the 24ih for the final advance on 
Kebang, supposed to be only 12 or 14 miles distant. Next morning 
two messengers came back to Ruttoomi Ghat with a note from Ihc 
Commanding Officer asking for meal and liquor for the Europeans 
to be sent by the bearers, and containing in a postscript the Words 
Rice, rice*. The meal the Deputy Commissioner sent at once, while 
he proceeded to hurry up supplies of rice from Pangee and Pashi, 
at the same lime sending coolies with two respectable Assamese 
acquainted with the Abors to ask rice from the villagers of Ruttoomi. 

In a few hours two of this party came running back, crying that the 
rttt had been set upon and made prisoners by the Abors. Other 
signs of hostiUty soon manifested themselves. A party of twelve 
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bringing up provisions was aiiackcd between Pangee and Ruitoomi, 
and seven were killed. 

Meantime nothing had for two days been heard of the advance 
force. At last, on the morning of the 27th firing was heard, and the 
little column appeared on the heights under Ruttoomi hard pressed 
and pursued, but keeping the enemy fairly in check. The force had 
failed altogether to reach Kebang, though there was afterwards 
reason to believe that it had got within 800 yards of that village. 
The troops had had to fight almost every step of the way; had Iwt 
a European and three Native soldiers besides coolies, the onlv 
wonder being that the losses were so small; and had had to retire 
without effecting the object of the advance, owing as it seemed to 
the entire want of any proper arrangements for keeping up a supply 
of provisions from Ruttoomi Chat. In the end the officer in com¬ 
mand had become distrustful of his guides, would not believe that 
Kebang was anywhere near, and turned back at the very moment 
when a little perseverance would probably have carried everything. 
The only excuse for his action is that in the absence of reliable 
information U is very difficult on such expeditions to say how far 
perseverance should be carried. 

The whole of the Abor villages round, seeing the dtscomliture 
of the expedition, now made common cause against it; and without 
attempting to punish Ruttoomi for its treachery, the force returned 
as fast as possible to Pangec, Pashi, and the Brahmaputra. 

The relations between the dvil officer and the officer in command 
of the troo[>s had unfortunately, from the outset, not been cordial* 
and the return of the expedition in this ignominious plight was the 
beginning of much recrimination, fruitless correspondence, and 
departmental bickering. The Government could not but hold that 
both parties were in fact to blame. The Deputy Commissioner had 
been loo ready to trust to his powers of negotiation, and believed 
that he was in this way winning allies when he was only revealing 
his plans to enemies. The military commander did not see that his 
supplies were secure, but recklessly led his men into the hills, trusting 
to the dvil authorities to provide all that he required. Bui. above all, 
it W'as clear that for an advance into a hostile territory, physically 
diflicult and quite unknown, the detachment of troops sent was 
altogether inadequate, either to cover its owm communications or 
to force its way. But for the individual bravery of those concerned — 
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3 qu^liiy which is nowhcjrc more conspicuotib rhan in these frontier 
expeditions—Lhc troops would never have returned lo tell 
the tiiJc. 

The Bor Meyong Abors of Kebuns and other viliages (rendered 
bold b> the repube of the cjtpcdrtionJ took up ^ stiff more need 
posiiiori towards the plains, stockading ihemselvea at Pashi, with 
which village they were now in oflTcnsive and defensive affiance 
After m^h anxioiis consufiation, it was Iteld by the focal officers 
and by Government that it was absolutely necessary lo devise some 
means of punishing ihcir insolence and protecting the district from 
outrage and attack. Proposals for establishing a line of posts from 
SiS) to Pobah Mukh were lakett into consideration, but the plan 
which commended itself to all as poiitfcaUy essential was Ibit of 
another expedition on such ar effeciivfl scale as should infallibly 
command success. ^ 

Rumours that some such step was contemplated Si>oii reached the 
hrfl^, and a deputation from the Meybo Abors (a fleuinildait)can>e 
to the Depury Commissioner professing iheir own fcelmgs of friend¬ 
ship, and offering to become mediatofs with the Meyongs. Thev 

were civilly treated, but their overtures were on this occasion not 
entertained. 

Whife ihe expaJition was preparing, ihe orders of Uie Secreiary 
of Slate upon ihe former (iaseo arrived in lodk. He forbade the 
underiaking of any seeond expeditioii. ‘save upon tmtlworthy 
information, and with an adequate force'. This inslrueuon was not 
held to interfere with the course of action already determined upon. 

oocasioti of the strength shown 
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Oo the 26tli Fcbruury 185!? il niched where the xA^bors 

Iiad entrenched ihcmwlvo lit gT<ait force. On the 27ih the troops 
stormed the vilhige, which was perched on u hiEI, and defended by 
deveo stockades, nine of which w ere obstiimtcly lield by the ItlOmon 
till they were driferi from each successively at the point of the bayo¬ 
net. The neighbouring village of Kmgkang was taken in like imnner* 
Our loss was one killed and 44 wounded, chiefly by poisoned arrow's. 
After harting for a few days lo show that they were complete masters 
of the position, the troops bumi the villages and retired leisurely 
to tlicir boats. 

Later in the year a strong reconnoitring party passed along the 
whole Abor frontier between Sisi and Lallee Soora: but no attempt 
at hostile demonstmtion was made by the tribes. 

The Pashi Abors, with other clans in their neighbourhood, would 
seem after this to have made up their minds not to provoke the 
Government further, for in July 1880, they came in to make formal 
overtures of friendship, which were of course accepted. The Meyongs 
still continued hostile, and towards the close of IS6J they again 
cut up a Bceah village, situated Uiis lime on the further or $ouih 
side of Ute Brahmaputra 15 miloi from Debroogurh, These Beeahs 
were pnrt of a body of who had deserted the north side of the 
river after the former Meyong massacre in 1858, and the present 
raid appears to have been designed partly to show them tJiat they 
were not yet beyond the reacli of ihdr Abor lords, and partly to 
lake vengeance for aid rendered by the Beeahs to iJte troops in the 
campaign of 1859. Inquiry seemed lo show that liie Abots had been 
assisted in planning these daring attacks in the neighbourhood of a 
military station by information received from the Miri villages lying 
bctw'cen them and the Brahmaputra, and a proposal was brought 
forward by the local author*ticjs that all the Miiis on the line of the 
Boorce Dihing should be deported far south of the Brahmaputra, 
in order thereby to deprive the Abors of the covert help rendered 
iliem by these nil res. The Mifis of iliis neighbourbood were how'ever, 
il was admitted, by no mean^ dangerous in ihemselves. They liad 
for years been qirieily cultivaung tltc soil and paying reni to Govem- 
mcm for llieir ftelds. Their extreme subservience to the Abors w'as 
the fc>uh not of love but fear; and Covcrruiienl, seeing dearly 
that iti duty lay rather in giving them dficient pro lection than in 
punishing them for a very natural tirnidiiy, refused to move them 
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fhtr,‘*“™ =‘'‘>"e twins 

Uill ttor lotour was necessary to can, tirough any works of front- 
JCT defence thai itughi be rest>lvetj upon. 

The question of defending the country from further raids was 
rten anxiously discussed. Those wlio best knew the frontier ads-o- 
cated Uie opening of a line of road and the cstablishinetn of fortified 

tocl Others ™inlaincd that no merely defensive line of the kind 
would be sufiieieni. but that, until roads were run into the hills 
rf'^'T’ "“**1!?® a“«siblc at alt times, no hope 

1 r“r“ ^ enlertmhed. The occupation Tf 

s^m m^e m" “ '‘'’“''1®““" >’> “ ^'^o"S ntaittry force w^s, 
as a St,II mote thorough scheme, advocated by some. A chain of 

^had m fact been sanctioned by the Local Covenitneni after 

the fint Abor massacre; hut their creeiion sropped on financinl 

by the Public Works DepailmentTthe s“ 
Government. The present repetition of outrage had the c^i of 

i--Pe«.ivei;^ su=b 

advis^l^^MTi u '^®“‘«nani-Covnnor of Bengal, as now 

’’"“"'J 'ither to abandon the eaiensive 
I" ‘-u'-khimporc lately assigned to tea planlen, or to give 

‘r encouraged by 

arnu^ to mr.t”' ^^e lea interesLv would, it w,vs 

u defence, AccordingivT 

local Public Ikorks Depanmem was ordered to complete the fom 

MukTwls rr the frnnder to pS 

hrfo^ I c ^ "'“’nniinedt .ind a scheme was 

marches.^ ’ "”“* ‘“n™®"'*’ of the whole Abor 

ails ."ss !■';:£ " " 

mallets by the ligh, of their mvn fear,’ r 'n<erpreting 

«conciliadon. Tl« Gove^mTn, *»r general 

should he favourably received and “diances 

Chief, to enter ra« aT^ oteme^rTthTn' ‘’™® ^'r 
orfer along the frontier. Small sti^dTwL to ^ 

would Imdenakc lo pf^vcni hosUIe aggrttsion by their own^ 
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tindred dans, to keep up s iribd police for the preveniion of 
marauding, and to surreadcr crifniaal refugees. An uinual meeting 
between the civif officers of IiKkJiimpore and the covenanting clans 
was suggested as an tmponam matter to have seemed. No relaxation 
of mjljtary preparaiion was permitted during the pendency of these 
negoualions. After what had liappened b JS59, the Govcrtmirnt 
could only afford to conciliate whde it was materially virongn At 
Icngifi, in NovTCmber 1863, ihc Deputy Commissionef met the 
Meyong Abor deputies jit solemn conferenoc at Lallec Mukb, and 
after a proronged palaver extending over seven days, an agreement 
was concluded between the British Covcmmeni and eight communi¬ 
ties of Meyong Abors, In Jicu of money stipends to Chiefs, the 
treaty provided for payments in kind of articles that cotild be 
dislnbuicd among the whole community. The democratic nature of 
Uic Abor system of government made this course advisable, and the 
plan has the advantage of giving each leading member of ihc clan 
n ^rsonitl interesi in keeping the peace. Kumerons other societies of 
Abors have given ihelr assent to similar engagements. Among 
others our old enemies of Kebang executed an agreemcni of this 
nature ici I86T 

Since Lh^ fomis of agieemcni w^cre instituted, the Abors have 
pven but little trouble. Tlicy are a sulky, ititraciable mce, and it 
IS possible tliat some duy they may brent through the restmim which 
self interest at present puts upon them. But it Is reasonable in hope 
that cycty year of quiet, every visit paid by them to the markets 
of Sadiya, renders this more improbable. Ni?w a re being created 
and new ideas imbibed, which cannot fail to have efleci. At the same 
lime the local omcer^i feel that they miLst be ever on thdr guard 
lest opportunity lead to outrage, and tlte fruit of years be lost in 
n moment of unbridled savngcry. Much tact is required in dealing 
With them► They are fn manner Insoleni and rude beyond all other 
trih^ of this frontier. In 1863, for example, the Meybo Abors went 
off in a temper from ilic annual mc*ung, rofU’iing to take their 
presents, because the Deputy Commissioner would not allow' them 
to I rear him with impertment fntniliariiy. Again in 1865 the Meyong 
Abors absented thirmsclvtss from *2ie meeting, aheging as an excuse 
the prevalence of small-pox and cholera on die pbinij, ft transpired, 
however, diat they were really indignant because the price of salt 
had risen in the Sadiya bazar, and that iJtcy hud in spite eaten the 
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agrecnurrii cnwr«I into vfHh the Deputy Coitjmbsioncr, ajuJ i^hoKm 
in vnrrous mdc^mbublc w^>s th^ir bw opitiio/i of Hint ofli^^cr und 

ln’“ '■''"'“wi 

<hai Ihe posts ai Potah Mukh slipald he abandoned. 01 coucs* this 
only led to Uic stockades hemg iltenglbened, and the Meyoniis by 
degi™ came round to a better frantc of mind. The Bor Abon I 
very maucnlial elan, attended the nteeiing of I8fi6, and entered into 
Bgre^ents. Thu may have had a good effect oit the rest, for diere 
has been no open disturbance or dissatisfaction since. There is 
l^on to believe that the Miris form very unsaiisfaclocy agents 
between the local authorities and the Abors. It w ould be of Scat 
advanta^ to secure some Abor bids to educate a, interpreters 
In 1876-7 the tribe showed symptoms of hostUity consequent 
upon the advance of a Tngonomeirical Survey Parly into the hills 
Wi Vr ‘It**" '•> discontinue these openttions. Tta 

‘“’’*'‘'““"5' P7cpo5ed a niilitaty demonstration 
along the frontier to overawe the hillmen, but this was negatived 

ihVra of India. The aggres.sivc attitude taken up by 

8*1^' r a™"*" '*■' '«*■ ‘‘O'™’’", it 

_ 8 to a forward movement on our part; the fear being that if tie 

«rahKst“?i (he Dibong, ihev would 

wiabteb themselves ui the plains and seriously Ihreaiea" Sadiya 

Troops were advanced to Bomjur and -Nieiirnghat. and the ohiLi 
in view was afiauied without opposition. iJie Bor Abors Wiiiidrawing 
to ,I.™ own hills. The occupation of Niramghat has served up "o 

the foe 1881-2 contains an account of an outrage 

Narive"^i vS^^lTa**' 

propcrly^SitS >»=" 

It is to te regretted iluti tile cITect of direct and unoflicLal inter¬ 
course With these Abor clans in their own villages has not been 
more t^horougbly ined. They are not unamenable to kindly treat- 

^broogurh. obtoined a considerable influence over them, and was 

of toe "* ’ “ "* (he escort 

^Itor young men He also settled some Abor immigrants^rar 

pebroogurh. It would perhaps be now a desirable thing toprocure 

and educate some Padam youths who might hereitew ElTm™ 
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mj?^si{)narie$ of civilization and of hjgtier ilLuig? to iiielr mmouth 
brethren in the hills. The Abois^ J^oVrCver, still want their Cieveland^^ 
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FIRST VIEW OF THE ABORS 

(R. Wikox, ‘Memoir of n Survey of Assam and the ncighboudng 
Countries, executed in IS25-6-7-8', Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVTt* 

IS32) 

22no KovoinEa, 1825,—After tolerable progress^ Captain Bedford 
arrived in the evening near Pasiah nn Abor village, whidi is half a 
day's journey inland from the river, on the right bank. This was the 
limit of his excursion, as on various prclcnccs the Abors of that 
place opposed hU funher progress. One plea urged was that any¬ 
one having met them on friendly terms W'ould no doubt be very ill 

' The tairt two ^lecudcs of the cciiuiry ti^ierc unhappy. At (be laid of 
J. F. Needham, who was tlrcn Assisiant FoTiticaf Olficsr at Sadiya. visited 
Mcmbii. and other villagus, meeting ^iwywhcfc ^ilh a hevpitahk recep¬ 
tion. In the rolieming year he went to a namber of Bor Abor vUEigcs and at the 
beginning of tSVti resumed to Membu with the object of throwing a sw 9 .pen$i^ 
bridge acrout the Siku river. But now the Aberrt ishowed thcm.'telnei less frleiidliir; 
they dcdincfi to altuw the work to he utidcrtaktir and pul forward mxny griev- 
itnc« dg^un^t Gmerzimcnt. They objected to ibc cstabliahmctit of outpotta 
near the hJili and to the orders wheeli prohibited dtem from coming stmW to 
Sadiya. They coinphitnicd ihat the Bllowunces paid to them wei¥ insafficicTi:!, 
that rtnutway slaves who luooccdcd in escaping, across the Inner Line were not 
rerurned, end that the MiHhmis were beiur irtutcd than the Abors when they 
vuiied Sodiya. 

Jn l)j.S9. four Miirls were decoyed across the Inner Line by the Minyong» 
of Yotnsjng and Ledum nird were crueUy pul to death. A hlixkade of the Fasi*- 
.Minyona country was forthwith esiablixhcd and ur great was the inconvetUence 
caused To cs^crycnc ihat the inowierful village of Kcbxtig compelled the oiTicndcrs 
10 present sivtceo mUitun to Government in ecmpcniatioit. 

In November 1S93. the Padunis of Dsmrtii'i kiJfed three miliiaTy setwyi who 
wore on patrol and in tlte fallowiog month ittta^cked another police party. To 
punish ibis, in ianunry 1894. a large force of fivv liundfcd sepoyv 4cid milttary 
police advanced on Dambuk and mei with very stiiT oppoiiiion. Bsfore the 
village cmild be occupied, a hu$E uockaile of trees., eighiecn hundred yards 
long, on which the mountiiin guns made no bnpre^^OD^ hod to be captured. 
Three men wen; killed and twenty-sc^ieii injured in ilits operation- Sipu aruJ 
Silluk were also cnpliircd at a cost of elghl casiultics. &nd it wit then decided 
lo proceed to Damroh, The bulk of the rations were left at Bordak with a small 
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received by the Abors higher upi with ^hDiti they were Ri enmity. 
It was thc^are ncccsiiary to return after a stay of two daj^s* and with 
such infurmation as was to be obiJimed from the native, who^ 
though obstinate on the score of a further advance, and troublesome^ 
from their rude habits and childish curiosity, were on the whole 
amicable and cortinaumcativc. 

The hills on the righi bank belong lo the Pnsial and Mayong 
Abors, and those on the left to the Padoo, Siboo and Meeboo. and 
Goliwar Abors, 

The Pasinl Abors were armed respectably enough: every tnan had 
a bow and quiver of arrows, part of the latter of which were poisoned. 
They also carry light spears, or the sharp heavy sword (iiifo) of the 
Singfos. The Abors are not particular in their diet, and eat the flesh 
of the elephant, rhinoceros, hog, buffalo, kid, tind deer, as well as 
ducks and fowls, but they wpressed an abhoirence of feeders on 
beef, Th^ whibiied also a marked predilection for brandy* although 
some of them pretended to give a preference to a fcnnenietl liquor 
prepared by themselves. Salt, doth, and tobacco wem in great 
request amongst ihcm. 

The dress of the Abors consists principally of n chttong^ (Assamese 
name for d/ioti) made of the bark of the aiihl tree. It answer the 
double purpose of a carpet to sit upon and of a covering. It Is tied 
round the loins and bungs down behind in loose strips, about 
fifteen inches long, like a white bushy beard. It serves also as. a 
pillow at nigfiL The of their dress is apparently matter of indivi¬ 
dual lasic: beads round the neck are not uncommon. Some wore 
plain basket caps, some had the cone caps partly covered with skins, 
and othm wore them ornamented with stained hair, like our helmets! 
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and resembling ihe Itcud-drcsscs of tlic Singfos. Almost *vcr>- man 
had some anEck of woollen drcss» from a ruddy made 

blanket wnjstpoal lo a comfortably and tolerably well-^shaped 
doaL One of these, of a figured paitenit made with sleeves; 
it was said to come from the country of the &or Abors. The texrure 
was good, though coarse, as was that of a red cloak worn by the 
Chief of the village. 

The Abors seem U) have bceni in the habit of levying contnbutions 
on their lowland and less mania! neighbours of Assam, and to have 
resented any irregularity in their payment by predatory incursions, 
carrying off the people as prisoners. Several Assamese captives 
were found amongst the A bom of Pasiat, $ome of whom had been 
so long amongst them as to have become completely reconciled to 
their condition. 
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AN ABOR CHIEF 

(R. WiJcojt. 'Nfemoir of a Surrey of Assam and the neighbouring 
Countries, executed [n l825^-6-?-B'. Asiatic Rcscorcfics, Vol. XVH 

mi) 

Afttr out return to Shigaru Ghat wc IiaJied to allow time for the 
arrival of the Bor Abors. From the neighbouring villages we had 
consiandy visitcHrs, who come to exchange their yams or fowls for 
salt. 

The Duku Chief had been down during our absence^ and he now 
made his iippearunce again,—a hnc-looking, well-dressed fellow, 
with %^ery good manners, and a number of followers. When he 
stopped in front of our lent, he saluted us with a shrill whoop, 
more like the crowing of a cock than any other sound 1 can think of, 
and without appearing to take notice of u$, he continued a Jong 
speech, during which he ex4dted his voice, us if catling to people at 
a distance, and never ceased beating hi$ right foot on the ground, 
but evTry now and then the extraordinary whoop was rencw'cd. 
When this was over he good-naturedly in formed us Hiat he h Ad 
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given US a specimen, of the ceremony of meciing al councils amongst 
the Abor tribes. We were ^’ery much pleased with this man, but 
could not gel anythiDg from him either in the way of information 
or assistiinoc in our project. He refused to take us to his vUiage, 
on the plea that his authority would prove insufficient to protect 
us from the unpleasant familiarities of bis peopie, He presented 
some rock^lt from Thibet in the shape of large crystals, f think 
that Ihcir possessing this artide at so ahon a distance from our 
side is a collateral proof thnt they cannot have to travel very far 
for it. 

We had litlJe more success with tJie Bor Abors when they arrived, 
though they seemed equally weU'jncltnal towarcU us. They .assured 
us that they could not venture ro take «s to their vilbges without 
having prepared the people for our reception by the Mins. They 
promised, however, to exert their influence, and did not dotibt but 
they should be able shortly to send us down an invitation. Tliey 
appeared to me to be stacerc in professing their Inability to answer 
OUT inquiries about the Dihong^ they rtmarked Uial they were no 
travellers, and liud little curiosity about remote countries. Whereas 
we, on the contrary, seemed very inquisitive in such matters, nnd 
it would therefore be itifmiidy betto- that we should travel and gain 
from actual observation the infamiation we soiight, as it could be 
but imperfeedy acquired from those who did not understand our 
purposes. Th^ could only hold out hopes of our being able to visit 
their own villages; they assured u.s that they hnd no influence with 
the next tribes, and that we should certainly experience much 
difliculty in treating with them, and should wt gain a footing 
amongit the Simongs or Regos. it would be but one step in moving 
towards the accompUshinent of our wishes. 

While the Bor Abors remained, we had a specimen of their skill 
in shooting with the bow, which was not partieulariy creditable to 
tijem. The object was a trunk of a tree, at the distance of one hundred 
yards, which they always shot very near to without hitting- Ueuten^ 
ant Burlton then indulged and aiionishcd them by firing at a mark 
placed at the extreme distance to which thdr arrowy would range. 
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A H O S P [ T A B i, E AND SOCIAL RACE 

(J, M'Cosh*^ of Aamn^ 1837, pp, l42iT.J 

TbfE Abors» Bor-Abors, and Mishmis inhabit an extensive range 
of nrauntninou^ country, aJong ihc southern exposure of the great 
Himalayan chain, from the 94ih to the 97ih degree of cast longiiude. 
and border with Thibet <ind Chiiia. It is difhcult to Ibrm a conception 
of the extent of tlim tribes, hut they are not to be despised: for 
during the insurrection of the Muumarins, no less lluin (7 000 
Abors joined to drive that tribe out of Assann ft h probable that 
at no an dent period these two tribes were imconnectcd, but the 
Mishmis arc now considered by the Abors ai dependent upon them, 
and treated a$ slavesn Besides the Mishmis here mentjoned as sub¬ 
servient to the Abors, there are several tribes of them, such as 
Muzu-MIsbmis and l acn-Mishrois inliabiting the extreme branches 
of the Lohk or costcrri channel of the Brahmaputra, who arc 
probably independent. These tribes possess one ofilic lowest grades 
of civilization; they occupy numerous villages along the precipitous^ 
shores of the two great northern branches of the Brahmaputra, the 
Dihong or Sampo, and the Dibong. 

Their houses arc so conslructcd that the perpendicular side of 
the r<wk forms one wull; the floor is made of bamboos, with 
one side supported on the rock, and rite other on beams driven 
into the ground. The space underneath is inhabited by the cattle, 
and the interstices in ihc floor afford the double advantage of 
showering dowm all the ofTal to the Iterd below, and preventing the 
accumubiJon of filth and nastiness. 

Though the snun’i^ of their tnouiitain-home have narrowed their 
means of subsistence, and limited their intercourse to iheir immedi¬ 
ate neighbours, yet they are a hospitable and even a social race; 
and a constant round of festivity- is kept up from one end of the 
year to the other. Eiich aiieftain kilts the fatted bullock in turn: 
all his associates are invited to partake of the good clrecr: the host 
is in his runt a guest ai the next feast; and thus a reciprocity of 
entertainment is insured.. 

* At thia date John M'Ci>ih un a Imorer in Ctirdcnl Mcdkrhie in Calinjiiu 
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Nor arc these hospitable riles alio^^ed to be forgotico; the skull 
of every animal that has graced the board, is hung up as a record 
in the hall of the entertainer; he >vho has the best stocked Golgotha, 
is looked upon as the man of the greatest wealth and liberality; 
and when he dies, the whole smoke-dried collection of many yean 
is piled upon his grave, as a monument of his riches, and a memorial 
of liis worth- 

These people, accustomed to a temperature at and about the 
freezing point, seem to dread an exposure to the heat of the low 
countries during the summer, and make their descent to their markets 
at Suddia only in the cold weather, and take their departure to 
their snows as soon as the Simla-tree puts forth its blossoms. 

They bring along with them a few bags of musk, and musk-deer 
skins: some ivory, and a few copper pots, which they obtain from 
the Lama country; and a considerable quantity of a vegetable 
poison called Bisa, used in poisoning arrows. These they exchange 
for glass beads, of which they arc very fond, and cattle, for the 
purpose of eating. The musk is for the most part adulterated; a 
portion of the genuine musk being abstracted to make into artificial 
bags, and its place filled up with dried blood. 
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AS BRAVE AS THEY ARE SAVAGE 

(J. Butler, A Sketch of Assmn, 1847, pp. 110 IT.) 

Of the three classes of Bor Abors,’ Abors and Merces, the fint 
reside on the loOicst and roost remote mountains north of the valley 
of Assam. The second class on a tower range, and the third at the 
foot of, or on the plains immediately leading up to, the hilk. Several 
parties of Abors visited me frequently at Soikwah to barter a few 
fowls, eggs, ginger, chillies, yams, Ac., for salt, and other necessaries 
of life. They appear to be descendants of the Tartar race; and are 

» In 1912 it was deckled, as a result of the new informalioo gained during 
the Abor Expe^tion of the previous year, (hat ‘Padain* should be used instead 
of * Bor Abor* in dficiaJ conespoodence. 
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uncouth, athletic, ficroe-looking, dirty fclio^vs. The hair of 
the women is cat short, like ihai of the men: in a circle round the 
^wn of the head it is two inches long, but the hair m from and 
behind, bebw the upper circle, is only about half an inch Jong, 
The ars of the men and wonten are perforated, the aperture, one 
inch in diameter, being distended by a piece of wood, worn as an 
omaraeat; and the necks of the Abor women arc ioaded with 
innumerable glass bead necklaces of all colours. Their arms are 
hkewisc adorned from the wrlsi to the dbo\y with brass rings ^ 
legs arc exposed from the knee downwards, the calf of the Ice 
being bandaged with cane rings to the anUc. The Abo^s arc feared 
and respected by aJi the neighbouring tribes for their martial spirit' 
nevertheless they arc in great dread of the higMand or Bor Aborsi 
who are said to be as brave as dicy arc savage. Like all the hill 
tribes of Assam, the Abors arc void of bcurds : invarmbly plucking 
them, and leaving only scanty moustaches. They can neither read 
nor write, and their language sounds extremely harsh. The dress 
of the Abor Chiefs consisii of Thibetian woollen cloaks, and a 
simple piece of cotton cloth, about a foot square, which is passed 
between the legs and suspended by a string round the waist: but 
not so chbt^uaily as lo screen their persons from exposure every 
lime ihe>' sit down. Of delicacy, however, the Abors arc as void 
as they are of doantmess. They wear ihr« kinds of helmets, one 
of pimn cane, and othere trimmed with an edging of bearis skin 
or covtr^ with a thick ydbw skin of a spemes of deer, A 
formidable looking covering for the head could scarcely be worn. 
In December 1S35, an Abor Chief, with two hundred followers 
des^dod from the hilb. and begged permission to locate on the 
Dehing, within a day's journey of Suddealu The Political A^cni 
asked Ihc Chief whether he was aware that the land in that quarter 
was within the Compan/s Jurisdiction, and that stitlers necessarily 
became subject to our polke udministrutjon. He replied ho was 
aware of UiaL md would readily give up any of his people miihy 
of criminal olTcnccs. but dcrauired to ihe jutroduciion of our police 
olBcm tor the apprehension of offenders. He was then asked whether 
he and bis people would agree to pay taxes. His answer was that they 
had never been accustomed to do so, and could not submit to \t 
from vatious reports, the Abors are deemed a very rvdc, bar¬ 
barous people, but of open manners and warlike habits; their 

IT 
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bluntnc&s of expression is more mnnly and pleasing limn the buse 
senUity and sycophancy of the Assamese. As they Jiave been 
acmistomed lo levy coniribuiions from ihe inhabitaiiis of Sccsec, 
and 01 her districts in Assattit they would be dangerous neighbours, 
if located in the immediate vicinity of the Snddeah people. 

Not acceding to the terms on w^hich wc were disposed lo aa^mesec 
in their application, the Abors relumed lo their hills. Scarcity of 
the means of suhsistence was, il is luppoied, the cause of ihdr visit; 
and ihcy evidently meditated replacing the Mcrees, who formerly 
Laboured for the Abors on the Dehong quarter, but have since 
emigrated lo Upper and Lower Assam, lo escape the exactions of 
that tribe. 

It appears thut the Abons are not allowed to emigrate to Assam; 
for in 18*14 iw^o young men having eloped with two damsels to 
Saikwah, and ihe latter claiming protcciion from the British au¬ 
thorities, an inquiry was made as to ihc cause of their dtecrting their 
own country: when one fredy confessed Unit her father had givefi 
her in mairiagc to on old man, but preferring a young Abor, she 
had detcrtnined on Living with him in the Company's territory and 
disobeying her father's commands. The other stated liiai she had 
been gii^ieii in nmrriage to a young Enan, who diod, and she was 
retained for his younger brother, a mere boy; but not being disposed 
to wait until he had reached ihc age of puberty, she had falicn in 
love with an Abor youth, and trusted they might be permitted to 
pass their days m peace m the forests adjoining Saikwah. If theb 
prayer was not granted, the girls affirmed, in tlin most earnest 
nymner, that they would be tortured and sold to another tribe; 
while their young husbands w'ould be ca^ into the Dehong river 
w'Hh their hands bound, to suffer death by drowning. 

To the present d^iy. little ie known of the Abor country, Europeans 
never having been permiiiod to penetrate any very greai distance 
into the interior.' The eminent astronomer and adventurous travel-* 
ler, lieutenant Wikox, in 1827, endeavoured to ascend the Dehong 

‘ Haw lUUe wju known may be seen from ihc accoiim given by Francis 
Hamilion in hia Acc&atir af Assam, compiled in 1807-14; ‘ On the iide of the 
Brahmaputra, opposite lo the Mir [ or Dophlai Emmedintety beyond the DikTono 
tivcr. «c said (o dwell a people called Ahor, and further up another tribe call^ 
mijya Ncigaa. both of whom are cxtrcnMly savage. TJicv arc indeed taal i* be 
emmilwls. and to have liule inlertourv whh the people k Assam. althoupJj the 
two icmtoriti are adjaemt.' This, of counc, is nonsem«. 
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river wi^h the view of proving that this stream the celebrated 
Sam poo river T but after a few' days* Journey he met with insuperable 
difiieuhieS} from the rapidity of the current, the elosene^s of the 
country, and the absolute prohibition of the Abora against his 
proceeding farther. Since that period, tio strenuous endeavours 
have been made to acquire further information regarding these rude 
barbarians. The Mciecs speak the Abor Unguage, and a friendly 
intercourse exisis between the tribes; ihougJi the Mcrees have ceased 
to bear the yoke of slavery or be subordinate to ihe Abors, Their 
chief occupation is husbandry, and they arc generally considered a 
quiet and loJcrably industrious race. 


THE MEANING OF THE TATTOOED CROSS 

(Major H, Vetch, PoMca] Agent, Upper Assam, in a letter dated 
3rd January iS4S) 

TJ4e Bor Abors appear to be a blunt, independent, and warlike 
r^, who, while they liavc no objection to carry off cattle or what 
they can lay handi on belonging to other Abors or Mceshmees 
make common interest with ail those of their own clan. 

They acknowledp tho authority of a Chief approved by them¬ 
selves for his ability, but almost every question of consequence 
ap^s to be settled in assembly. Some of the villages are large 
and populous, and all those of the sameebu (alihougb wide apart) 
are prompt m sending them quotas of armed men to any point 
where danger is apprehended by a pan of their community. Their 
arc a long spear, long strait sword, dagger, and bow and arrows, 
Mimy wear a sort of helmet, made of cane, pbiiod and ornamented 
mli the hair of the yuk. dyed red, as well as by any trophies of the 
chase they consider suitable to produce a wild or warlike appear- 
anc^ Many of them have the mark of the cro$s tattooed on their 
r^ead but I could get no satisfactory account of the origin of 
affixing this emblem. They said it was intended to stand in the place 
of the brass utensils and other articles buried with them at their 
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funerals, in case they should die poor, and not be able to afford 
them. 


(Father N. M. Krick, in a letter dated 1st September 1851, from 

1913, Vol. IX, pp. 114 f.) 

On the 26th September I landed at Saikwock, situated along the 
eastern bank of the Brahmapootra. Captain Smith, commander of 
the frontier troops, received me very kindly. 

On the 19th November, Captain Wath, who was organizing an 
expedition for the protection of the Dihong gold-washers, invited 
me to join him, and offered to introduce me to the Abors, We 
started with an escort of 2(X) soldiers and 9 elephants. After a fi\*c 
or six days’ march, we met about 600 Abors all armed with bows 
and arrows, and lances measuring some fifteen feet in length. 
Captain Wath, after a friendly talk, asked them to receive me and 
sec me safe to Tibet. ’We can't do that,’ they replied; ’he would 
come to gnef,—and we arc responsible for our guests.* 

What struck me most during the conference was, besides their 
savage dress, the typically European physiognomy of those people. 

But I soon noticed, at a closer examination, most extraordinary 
tattoo marks: it was a cross neaUy designed and painted in blue on 
their faces. Most of them wore it on the forehead, others on the 
nose; some of these crosses had a double horizontal beam, the 
vertical line running from the forehead down to the tip of the nose; 
others had only one single cross-beam running cither across the 
nose or above the eyes. 

The savages were unable to explain the origin of this symbol • but 
they believe that any man who is marked with this sign, is prot<!ctcd 
in this life, and taken straight to heaven in the next, and that none 
but these arc called to share God’s felicity. 

I made them understand I was a priest, a teacher of prayer, and 
^t I had come to explain to them the mysterious power of the 

Cross. I then look my crucifix, kissed it. and let them kiss it each 
in turn.* 


• Sec cbo p. 242. 


Chapter IX 

visito’rs to mVmbu 
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THE FIRST VISIT TO MEMBU 

(R. WikoXf * Memoir of a Survey of Assam and the neighbouring 
Countries, executed in I825-6-7-S', Asiatic Researches, 

Vol. XVn, 1832) 

We arrived (Lieutenant Burlton was now with me) at Singaru Ghat 
without any remarkable occtirrence on the way, and immediately 
sent Agakong (a Meeshmee Chief, resident on the Dihong) to the 
Membu village to show the beforementioned stone^ and remind 
them of their invitation. He brought back one of the two influential 
men of the place, with information that we were expected at the 
village, and that they should be happy to see us. In the meantime 
people had been with us from Padu village to express the wishes 
of the Gam and commonalty of that place that wc would remain 
on the sandbank where we were, and there receive their visits and 
hold a grand conference, which the Abors seemed to understand at 
the only reasonable purpose of our coming, or, at any rate, as the 
only admissible mode of communicating our intentions. 

We held to our first resolution, but before we could set out the 
next day, more messengers arrived from Membu to inform us that 
they were aware of the endeavour made by the Padu people to 
det^n us, and begging that we would pay no attention to them. 
This manoeuvring exhibits the difliculty of treating with people 
who do not acknowledge one common head, but, on the contrary, 
are all jealous of one another, and united only in cases of general 
application to the common welfare. 

We started and marched two hours through a dense tree-jungle, 
by a path admitting, as usual, but one man at a time. Wc then came 
out upon a fine path of cultivation, extending four or five miles, 
and passing through a part of it we entered a path eight or ten feet 
wide, and perfectly even, which continues, in a direction nearly 

* The Monbu pceph hxuJ sent a round stone as *an embkm of the stability 
of their friendly indinatioo*; until, they said. *that stone crumbles into dust, 
shall our frurnd^p last*. 

231 
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north to the Shiku« Near this rivTjfet we found a slight rise izt the 
ground, which tennin^ied on the river's hank m a perpendietdar 
conglomcmtc. We were quite astonished at the skill and bbour 
shown in the construction of the cane suspension bridge thrown 
over at this point; It was such as would do no discredit to the 
department for similar works in Calcutta. Groups of trees at either 
end arc so convcaicnlly sjiimted for making fast the canes, that the 
idea occurs of thetr liavlng been planted for the purpose. TTie canes 
are passed over pegs in the supporting posts, and separately 
stretched and fastened to the different trees. Tliere are tw'o good 
main suspenders, and on rhese hang cDjptical coiJs of cane at 
intervals of a few' yards. supporUng at the bottoms of them the 
footway, which is not more than twelve or fourteen inches wide; 
The ellipses arc further con nested by canes nrnning along the sides, 
protecting the passenger from the fear of falling; but though con¬ 
siderable stability thus given to the whole structure by connecting 
its Mveml parts, there is still a very unpleasant swinging and waving 
during the passage. The span between ihc points of suspension is 
full one hundred and tw^enty feet. 

The road from ihe bridge to hlcmbu village ascends u low hill, 
and is stony. In one place, where the natural form of the rock with 
some artificial defences narroiv the path, we found a doorway 
rcccDUy built of green boughs, intended, as we understood to keep 
out those evil spirits who might chance to travel in our company. 

On both banks of the Shiku are cliffs of conglomerate, the faces 
fresh from recent slips, caused perhaps by the undermining of the 
river in the mins (as the quantity of rubbish at the ba&c is irining). 
The peaks of this conglomemie ridge arc remarkable for their 
sharpness. Approaching the village, we first passed a great number 
of gmnancs, built apart for security against fire. The village may 
consist of one hundred houses, built near each other in the midst 
of a stony slope of easy ascent. In the middle is the Morane a 
large buHdine which serves as a hail of audience and debate.’as 
a place of reception for strangers, and as a house for the bachelors 
of the village generally, who, by theu^ laws, are not emitlcd to the 
md of the community for the construction of a separate dwelling. 

It was intended that we should Jodge here, but the effect upon our 
ohactoiy nerves of certain appendages of convenience was so 
appalling, that we made good a very hasty retreat from it, and wc 
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had luckily received hints from the Liiri Gohayn co this subject^ 
which had induced us to bring our small tent_ 

I informed them that I was the bearer of presents, lo be divided 
according to their own custom amongst the Abor villager, and I 
requested that ihey would take charge of than and give notice to 
the Bor Abors that the concmrenco of that moft' pow-crful tribe 
might be had for an equitable division^ They declined the of^oe, 
and in return begged that f would mate my own division, i had 
been given to understand that the inHucntlal men would not dare 
to accept anything for themselves in public, but I felt the dilbculty 
of salbfyjiig each in private, not only from the numbers, but from 
my igitOFartce of the relative claims of each tq consideration. Tt was 
therefore by open dealing, and by the magnitude of ihc present 
offeted to the whole, that 1 hoped to succeed. 

It sulhces now to say that our visit was not aticaded with any 
advantageous result: they would not consent to our proceeding 
further by land, and they assured us of the utter impossibility of our 
going on by water, 

I seized a moment during the conrcrencc, when aU appeared in 
perfect good humour, tq put questions about the course of the 
Dihong, and could only team that it comes from the w^t or north 
west, but the Abors of this place are evidently unacquainted with it 
beyond a very short distance, since their country, or rather ihat of 
the Abors* which they visit, lies away froin the banks of the river 
in a northerly direction. Beyond the Bor Abors, on the opposite 
bank of the Yamuni river, ore the Simong tribe, from whom the 
former receive the Lama goods. The Rciga tribe are on the western 
side of the great rivrr, beyond the Pasi and Mizoug tribes. Some of 
those present were of opinion, from what thc^ had undersiood, that 
both Reigas and Simongs have but a short distance to go to reach 
the Lama country^ All agreed in affirming that the Dihong is not 
navigable, and that it would be absolutely impossible to proceed 
along the banks. 

The Membu people promised lo inFomm the Bor Abors of our 
arrivat A hog was voted us by the Coundh and also a supply of 
rioc. hut neither was given with that hospitable feeling which marks 
the friendly tribes of the Meeshmecs. It 5cemed as if they voted 
their gifts in dje necessaiy observance of a custom, and afterwards 
gave them with great reluctance. These singular p>cople acknowledge 
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no other Rulhority but that of the Raj. or people generally, who 
make laws at the Councils, assembled in the Morang. where every¬ 
one has an equal vote; but though not acknowledged by them, it is 
evident that some few, either through their supenor wealth, heredi- 
laiy esteem, or real ability, exert a very strong influence on the rest, 
and can readily sway them to any measure. It would be supposed 
llui t^5 would greatly facilitate the gaining of any point at issue 
with the Abors. but ihc extreme jealousy of the Raj. and vigilant 
watchfulness to preserve their democratical rights, render it a 
matter very difficult to manage to bribe these influential men, and 
my want of success amongst them I attribute entirely to my insuffi- 
aeni knowledge of their habits, and consequently of the proper 
mtriguing with them. It is singular to observe in them 
8^ diflrcrcni shades of extreme rudeness and civilized obscmincc 
of laws enacted and allowed by them to be necessary for the good 
of ^ comnaunity. The purpose of the primaiy article of their 
clo^g (which consists of a triangular piece of coarse doth six 
inches long and four or five broad at the end, by which it is sus- 
I^ndcd to a string ti^ round the loins), is vitiated every time they 
sit down; but of this they seem perfectly careless. Indeed, as we 
fevered in the evening, when prompted by curiosity to enter the 
Morang again, the bachelors are in the habit of basking by the side 
? wood-fires without any covering at all, and during the day 
1 ^d remarked that in the midst of a crowd of both sides the men 
did indeed avoid wetting their next neighbour s leg, but observed 
no other of the ordinary precautions of decency. However, while 
m;my offiers of the mountain tribes seem superior to them in some 
points, I have not cl^hcrc seen them equally ready for a labour 
like that of constructing the cane suspension bridge. There is more 
order usual also in the regular mode of building their granaries. 
They have equitable laws to make public burdens (such as the 
^nmtion of a hog voted us that day. or erecting a new 

hou^ for any member, when assisUnce is required), fall equally 
on all. ^ ' 

Of their ^Igion, I learned no more than that, like the Meeshraees 
^oocaaonaUy sacrifice to a deity supposed to reside in the’ 

h^e Reg*tn. they 

believe to be the abode of a rather malignant demon; for they 

asaert that anyone who should attempt to pry into the secrets of 
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hU dwclIJjigt on Uie. sumtnit, woiildi isurtly dic^ Uicy know from 
CJtpcrj^occ. 

Il was not a liitk irmariti>b!e tliot though the Abor5 ore said to be 
the source whence the siran^ laJcs of the Sri Lohit are derived^ 
wc heard nothing about it fi-om them; on the contrary their geogra¬ 
phical ideas arc reiisoirLjjblc enough- They declare the Dihong to 
coine frorti a very grefll distance, and Utat tt can nowhere be crossed 
hui by boats or rafts, heisg always too wide for a cane bridge. The 
Lama oouniry’, with which they have irtlcrcourse* is situated on the 
right bank of the rivet evidently, because aflcr crossing it from cast 
to north to reach the Reiga tribe they entirely loa sight of it in 
their progress to the north-west. 

While on the subjech it may be as v'cll to allude at once to informa¬ 
tion derived from other sources, parikularly from another tribe 
more to the westward-11 is said that one route to the Lama country 
is by the Kalupani (or bla>^k riverj, which faJls in beyond Meyong; 
it is rollowed up to its Source, and then some snowy mountains are 
crossed to the mhabited country. Chokies are there placed, and they 
cannot visit the interior; but the town where they exchange commo¬ 
dities is situated on tlui woth bank of a very large piece of water, 
which, as they speak of a feature in it so vury remarkabJe to them, 
of its ^haviiig no cui-jtut* must be a take. The Governor 
of the town is nameci Gendu, anJ he wears a shirt of mail 
and rides a horse—so ihcy ^y. They insist that the Dihong 
has nothing to do with the lake, and they conclude it to be 
dislant from it. 

Here we have appprendy the origin of the strange reports current 
In Assam, to which illusion has been rnadc, of ihe large and rmigni- 
ficent river; or what a quite as LTtely in my cstimiition is, that wo 
derive our story froin those tribes W'ho am in contact with tho 
Bhotiyus on the west, und that the EhoUyas allude to the vcrituble 
Sampo passing iheir country to the oonh- Ail the more wealthy 
Abon Itave cloaks of Tbtb^n W'oenens; indeed scarce a man is 
seen amongst them without some micic of the mannlacture of 
Thibet, They wear Lifgo pocjdaces of blue beads, which they esteem 
very highly* and ihcj ptnre>s that they are not procurable now; 
they look exactly like lUjqnoUes, and have the same hue of greenish 
blue; but u dose cx^innUonL discover) in ihem minute bubbles, 
marking the agency of lire. They ar: extremely hard, but the only 
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one J couJd gel possession of I broke with a hiunmcr. and it Iiad 
exactly itic fracture of fine Chinese porcciainn 
The >i:ry rude tribes, of the cxisienct of which the Assamese have 
an Idea, and mcniion by the names of Bibors and Barkans, and are 
mentioned by the Subamhiri Abors under the latter name as nsid- 
ing to dictr north, may perhaps be the Lho-ptie of FatJicr Ccoridus 
who« account is completely corroborated by a singular note in 
Persian on a map from Nepal, which I have rocentiy seen; they 
were to the south of Takpo, where the Capuchins had an 


FATHER KRfCK AMONG THE ABORS 

(Father N, M. Krick, 'Account of an Expedilion among the Abore 
in i£53\ tmnsJsted by Father A. GiUc, SJ.. 1913 

Vol, rx, pp. 108 IT.) 

Since the English first occupied Assam luenty-nine years ago 
several agents of the East India Company have tried to gain access 
Into this country, t^iih a view, if possible, to enter into commercial 
rclaiion Wrto Thibet, and to ascertUTB whether the Siang. known 
to the English by the name of Dihong ii really the famous Zung-po 
which ^sses Thibet from East to West, and which has been such 
a puzzle to the geographers of the last centuries* But the Piidarns 
knew the tt dom fer^ntes. ‘If we allow/ so they said, 

any Ejighshman to penetrate iitio our country under what pretext 
soever, he is sure to have an army at his heels** 

’ somewhat nrotrudine 

u of English make. This will make you understand the trouble 
I imd in getting their consent to receive me. My cross so similar 
to IheiR and my reputation of a French priest were my only pass, 
port. My recepnon w-as accompanied with cercmom'cs peculiar 
enough to find place in this letter. 

Eightwn young men met me ii the foot of the mountain. No 
(ooner did I move on, than the two youngest of the band proceeded 
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to co\cr my body with leaves, whilst singing words utterly unintelli¬ 
gible to me. They meant of course to purify me and deliver my 
body from all diabolical influence. This exorcism was soon to be 
followed by a second performance more weird and threatening. 
As I emerged from the forest. I was made to pass under an arch 
bristling with bows and arrows, and decorated wiili all sorts of 
devilries and monsters pierced with arrows, and in striking attitudes 
that baffle description. This piece of architecture was fearful to 
behold, as well it might be, for it was to expel from my body the 
more stubborn devils who had been daring enough to cross the 
first obstacle. The women rushed to their doors to watch me passing 
by, and it was amidst a throng of curious onlookers, squalling 
children and howling dogs that I was conducted to the common 
building, where I found the men waiting for me. My arrival was 
hailed with u thunder of savage and dinning cheers sounding 
through the house like a discharge of artillery. It was a last assault 
on the evil demons who should have forced their way through the 
first barricades; the most vicious devils would retreat before siah 
a terrific uproar. The spirits being thus settled to everybody’s 
satisfaction, I had now to lend myself to the curiosity of the crowd. 

In an instant, I was surrounded by a circle of eager men and 
women, studying every detail of my figure. I was repeatedly obliged 
to go out into the street to show myself to the public. Lorrain, with 
his long shaggy hair, his tail drooping low, and his flabby ears, 
went in fcK’ a fair share of the public admiration. The crowd kept 
watch the whole night; fleas were no less anxious to gel to my 
skin; with so many guests, sleep of course could not be very long. 

Ne,xi day, general meeting, to which the whole village was 
convoked. The six Chiefs sat down in a circle, right in the centre 
of a spacious hall. The president of thb uncouth senate invited me 
to come and sit at his right, and without previous warning donned 
ray head with a reed helmet of monstrous size, crowned with a red 
painted tuft of gout’s hair, and another of bear’s fur, two bear’s 
tusks crossing each other on my forehead. This was the signal that 
opened the meeting. After several speeches, the members were 
asked to cast thdr votes; the Chiefs then withdrew for deliberation, 
soon returning with a favourable answer. ‘Migora (king),* so they 
said, *wc are convinced that your intentions arc peaceful; we 
therefore allow you to advance through our country.’ 
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But as I was expecting the arrival of a new confrere, who was to 
accompany me, I demanded permission to wail for him. ‘Yes, yes.* 
they all replied with one voice, ‘and if you cure our sieJe, we shall 
keep you for ever, and we shall build you a house,’ and in evidence 
of their sincerity, the Chiefs put the guardhouse at ray disposal. 

No sooner w’as I settled down In ray new home, than invitations 
poured in from all sides requesting me to go and look after the skk: 
being a priest, 1 must needs be a physician too. Tlie only remedy 
these people ever heard of is religion. They have recourse to neither 
drugs nor medical treatment of any kind; even the use of simples 
Is unknown. Such things arc according to them perfectly useless, 
as all diseases, both internal and external, are directly caused by 
either bad spirits, or good spirits having some good reasons to 
show their dissatisfaction. Exorctsra is therefore the only remedy, 
and the only doctor is the priest: the bad spirit must be expelled, 
or the good one propitiated by sacrifices. If the complaint is proof 
against these superstiuous practices, it is because the spirit is un¬ 
rivalled in malice and power: there lies the secret of all mortal 
diseases. As I am writing to you,* my room exhibits the appearance 
of a hospital of incurables: here is a young woman whose arm is 
covered with a horrible ulcer. ’When did you gel that?* ’Three 
years ago, she replied. *I killed a rat; my disease dates from that 
lime.’ 

Further on there lies a young man suffering from scrofula; his 
legs are swollen, his body is covered with ulcers.—a dying skeleton. 
’How long have you been ill?* ‘Migom. I used to be nice and fai, 
a stout and brave warrior; but lost year the evil spirit got hold of me] 
and he has done his work.’ Another patient has his stomach swollen 
to awful dimensions. I sec nothing but suffering all about me. All 
lhc« patients arc somewhat trying to my medical skill; they are 
draining my dispensary, whose ^ficiency beats that of my capacity. 
However it was God’s will that scs’cral patients should recover 
perfect health; hence there was a rush for the French Hippocrates. 
Everybody wanted to fall sick for the sole pleasure of being looked 
after by such a learned man. It was no good my pretending to be 
unable to cure certain diseases; if I did not cure them, it was because 
I did not want to; willy-nilly, I had to give them remedies, were it 

* This account was originally sent to Dr Bouwuel. suxecon at the Nockcr 
Hoapiul, Paris, under whom Father Krick had^cn ^ 
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but a few drops of water. A few purgatives^ some CtiJitmciiLs. i 
lilUe care, Iiad worked alJ these marvels. Such was the enihustasm 
that those people wanted to carry me io tiiumph on their shoulders. 
U was no use for me to tell them that Almighty Cod had given to 
jny remedies the \'inue that cures : they w'ould not believe me. 
My pow'cr was in the touch of my hand. And so they went on 
repoiting: ‘You are the most powerful Dondai (priest): no spirit 
can resist you; your huod cures everything/ Of all this the practical 
consequence was that J had to touch everything v^ith my hand, 
even the moii disgusting wounds. I was not given a mitime^s rest. 
At every moment someone came rushing lo me: ‘Father, some 
medicine r At early dawn I went out to see my putients only to 
return at midday thoroughly fagged. 

However, my great reputation was very near causing my ruin. 
One evening, I vvas scartlcd by loud clamours issuing from the 
common-house. The next mpming, the prtsklent came lo inform me 
of what had happened. ‘ Migom.' be said,' some Meris (an Assamese 
tribe suhjcci to the Ejigtish) have spread the rumour that you are 
an English spy; that you should noi be trusted, as you possess the 
power, so they say, of turning our food into poison by a single 
aci of your will. If we keep you any longer, our country will suffer 
great calamities. Last night our people insisted on setting fire to 
your house, but the)' refrained from carrying out tlicir design on 
my promising them to force you to leave the country/ There W'as 
no time for deliberation; so my depariure was fixed for the next day. 

Towards ten o’clock in the evening, another Chief came to me 
at the head of a party of men. who evidently objecied to the loss 
of my medica] powers. The Chief then spoke: 'Migom, we have 
at last made those cowards undmland the folly of their behaviour, 
and that, instead of expelling you. we ought to keep you to look 
after our sick. Besides, are you not our father 7 Did you not, at an 
early period, bring us the blessing of the cross? And now, after 
having been round the world, you have been restored to us. When 
you wilt have mastered our tongue, who knows what new^ bcncHta 
you will have to bestow on us ? Therefore stay, it is the wish of ihc 
whole village/ 

But the devil, who has no worse enemy than the missionary, was 
not to be so ea^y beaten. Two days later, whUst the villagers were 
aw^ay working tn the fields, the village took lire. On hastening to 
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the spot, what \^'a$ my surprise to see standing on the lop of each 
roof one or two men brandishing long swords, and endeavouring 
to kill the fire-demon. 'Fetch water,’ I shouted; but, they were 
obviously too busy with their quixotic performance against the devil 
to hear me; so I told off the women, who were q uietly admiring the 
valiance of their husbands, and forced them to fetch water; and as 
they saw what the water could do, they all rushed back to the 
torrent. Even our Don Quixotes, seeing that their sabres were not 
half as effective as water, soon exchanged their weapons for the 
water-jars. All the houses, save two, were rescued from destruction. 
I was proclaimed the hero of the day: all acknowledged that the 
demon of fire dreads the water, though some felt inclined to blame 
me for not having foreseen and prevented the accident. 

The next thing to do was to imprison the spirit of fire on the scene 
of the disaster. The burnt houses were hedged in and surrounded 
with devil-searing emblems. In spile of tlicsc precautions, it was 
feared that the devil might escape and take refuge into some odd 
comer of the village, so the very next day all the men. armed to the 
teeth, with beating of drums, and fearful howls, set out in pursuit 
of the dmil, far Into the jungle. 

The two familio whose dwellings liad been burnt down, were 
banished for one year, for if any of their members were to set foot 
in a house within those twelve months, the building would not 
escape from the flames. 

Useless to add liiat my presence was made responsible for all 
those aocideots. The loss of two mitous (wild cows) sustained by my 
next neighbours increased the public distrust. Great, however, was 
the embarrassment of those poor people; on the one hand, they 
had found in me a friend, ready to do anything to bring relief to 
their bodily as well as to their spiritual ills; on the other hand, 
fright chilled their attachment to me. The diplomats of the village 
could not bear to see me settling so close to Assam; as for me, I 
delayed my departure as much as I could, as 1 was anxious to give 
to my confrere, Mr Bourry, sufficient time to join me. 

Eventually, on Good Friday, whilst all the huntsmen were gathered 
at my house for a hunting-meet, Lendemk, the great Chief, said 
to me: 'I order you to leave the village tomorrow.’ *AD right,’ 

I said. 'I had come to give you my affection, and to offer you ray 
services, but as you refuse my benefits, I will carry them elsewhere.* 
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*Ohl 1 don't mean that,' he exclaimed, *you misunderstand my 
words. Stay for some few days more, but if any accident were to 
happen, I should be made responsible for it* 'That is Jtist the 
reason that induces me to go,* I answered. 'The very first accident 
that happens in the village, you will attribute it to me.' 

All I could do was to secure the assistance of the president of the 
Council in finding out a direct route into Thibet during the next 
season. The following day, before leaving. I visited the sick once 
more, dressed their wounds and at once set out on my journey with 
Ibang, the second Chief, as ray guide. My heart was heavy, though 
it was a considerable relief to shake off at last the innumerable 
hosts of fleas that devoured me. Wc pitched our tent in the forest 
for the night. The next morning a violent storm burst over our 
heads. I look the altitude of the sun; I registered on the 11th 
March 1853, 115''44*, As I had not the dedinalion of that day, I 
could not maJee the calculations. The longitude was about 95‘’20' 
(Greenwich). 

Then I cast a long parting glance towards the village of Mimbo 
which I was so sorry to leave. 

The village was situated at a height of 600 ft above the pinin* 
of Assam, and spread out on the curved flanks of a mag i^ifir/> f| f 
mountain, that was encircled by a bell of peaks rising to a prodigious 
heighL To the West rose the sacred Orega peak, the rendezvous of 
all the spirits of the country. The small river Sikan flows from East 
to West along the foot of the mountain. Towards the South, the 
eye rests on the smooth plains of Assam, where the famous Siong 
or Dihong of the Assamese shoots up, reflecting the rays of the sun 
across the sky. 

Now a few words on the race to which the Padams belong and 
on the marvellous signs which I have discovered among thi»m 

The Padams stand midway between the Mongolian and the 
Caucasian races. They are beardless; hair and eyes are black; the 
skin is brown; the eyes stand at right angles with the nose. The 
forehead is flat, the face broud, the nose short, the cheek«bones 
somewhat prominent, and stature moderate. 

This is how they account for their origin: 'When the earth was 
but a mass of mud, God came down from Heaven; with a handful 
of mud he made two brothers and two sisters. The Padams descend 
from the elder, and the Mirii from the younger brother. Hence the 
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Padams are a privj!e^ radc^ living in plenty and invincible on the 
battldtdd/ 

The males are tattooed at the age of eighteen; the paiicm rs^ in 
my opmion, of evidently Christian origin.^ The majority wear on 
the forehead a perfectly shaped Maltese cross of bluish colour ^ i 
others wear the ordinary crois ‘f with the vertical beam running 
along the nose, and the cross-bar above the eyes. Others wear the 
Lorraine cross . with the upper cross-beam on the forehead, and 
the lower lying across the bridge of the nose. Others again wear the 
Maltese cross on thdr calves. Tlie women have the Maltese cross 
tattooed on the upper lip, and oit their Je^ the Lotrainc cross with 
two St Andrew's crosses drawn on either side, as show'n in Hgure, 
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The men have as a rule their chin tattooed with three vertical and 
paraltcli lines; ilie women have five or seven of them, as the case 
may be, on the chin, and four on the upper lip, two on either aide of 
a cross, and the whole set is bracketed 



i have often questioned the Padams as to the origin and meaning 
of these signs. Some atunvered that God at creation had given them 
to the Padams as a dlsonciive mark of the cider tribe; others asserted 
that they had received ihem from a northern tribe: several confessed 
thdr ignorance in the tmtUir, but all agreed as to its bdng lire sign 
of God, and a most betteficiaJ badge loo, as ^hc who wears itV 
so they said, 'is acknowledged and protected by God: if he dies, 
he is at once received into heaven*But whnt, if he has not the 
sign V f asked; 'Where is he to go?' 'God will disown bTim and 
cast him off.* 

I may be allowed to hazard here a suggestion wiih regard to the 
origin of these signs, fi is my opinion, and all those who have come 

^ ■ Wc vKiiure m sugfi^i tint in. liiis »ptiiiutdaii of Abor laitpo marks Ff 
Kiidt WM unduly infiuenmd liy hii zsil os a [msuonoiy. There ia. wi? believe, no 
ttasoD w ultempt ihe Jm^uiion oT the* symijolJ from Oirhrinn sources’ u 
ihc cross—one of the simpleiit deii^ imufintLtHc—is ferund in mmijc form *k 
pooihci in alt omuncniMiof? The Ossf^ns founij nowadays tuttixKd 

on, Abor men or women are far more varied in character timu Fr Krkk's ob*r- 
vation would lead ooe to mrpo«, and alt will be found Fully dcUuted In Sir 
^OTtty Dimhar s forthcoratr^ memoir «i ihc anihmpoloEy of Uic Atwrt and 
Golonas. ■—Onganal footcotjc by J. Cogitin-JBrtwLn and S. w. Kemp <19 B), 
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in contact wilB the Padaxns agree iwilh mc^ Uial the pattCfti, iS 
r have described it, is the Cbristiiin cross. These arc bricfiy my 
reasons: 

\. No other marks itie Laitoocd on Uieir bodies. 

2. Their crosses are altogether similar m shape to our four 

crosses: the ordinary cross, the Maltese, the St Andrew's 
and the Lorraine cross, 

3. The spiritual meaning altnched to them by the amives 

strongly conhnns my conjecture. 

What then would be the meaning of the vertical Imcs^ always 
ntimbering 3, 5 or 7, with which they tattoo thdr chins? Might not 
the number 3 be a nemintscence of the Blissed Trinity, the number 5 
a reniindet of the hve wounds of Our Lord, and the number 7 a 
figure of the seven Sacraments ? Whereas the four lines on the upper 
lip might with some plausibility represent some virtues or mysteries. 

But when were these emblems adopted by the Padams? Fr Athona* 
sius Kircher in his in*folio beating the title La CJtine liJusfrlg 
mentions several missions «iabibhed in. Thibet, China and Tartary 
from the lime of the Apostle St Thomas. This t>ooJi was printed 
al Amsterdam in 1665. He also published a map, roughly drawn, 
but giving accurately enough the chief towns and districts; on it he 
traced the route followed by Frs Francis Dorville and John Graberc 
from Peking to Goa, through Qiina, Tartary, Thibet and Bengal. 
These Fathers tniveUod from Lassa to the North of the Padam 
country, whilst according to their informalior Fr Andrada went 
as far as the Thibetan town Radoc. Now we nre told that in this 
country they discovered evident traces of the Christian mligitm, 
proving to a certainty that the Gospel had been preached to those 
tribes. They speak of three men who bore the names of Domrnjc, 
Francis and Anthony, 

In 1826 Colonel R, Wilcox, on discovering the use of the cross 
omoDg the Padams, made attempts to trace its origiii, and found in 
Hindostan a map on which it was stated that Binoe the twdAh 
century there exbted a mission in the South of Thibet among a 
tribe called Shokhaplra. 

Now* I have entered Thibet by the South-Eastern frontier, without 
coming across any traces of our holy reJigion; several other travellers 
entered it by the South-West with no greater stuecess. So, it is quite 
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possible that the Shokhaptras be a tribe occupying the South of 
Thibet, in the vidnitj' of the Padam counuy. As a matter of fact, 
1 have often been told by Ihc Paxhum that there existed towards the 
North, before reaching Thibet, a iribo which shunned aJI tntcr- 
couTRo with the Padams, and from which they pretended to have 
received the cross. The Padauis, being thcLr nesi neighbours, must 
have been struck by the importance those pcopJe auached to the 
cross, and may have adopted it for their own use without guessing 
much of its meaning. Or it may be that the mjssioiiary, in order to 
bring home to those unctdiured minds and hearts the truths of our 
faith, advised his catechumens to tattoo themsdves w Eth the cross ; 
or anticipating, perhaps* that the missionary's death would leave 
them without a pastor, the natives may have wished in this manner 
10 preserve a precious deposit of their faith* 

f onoe met a Thibetan who W'as marked with iJie siunc sign; on 
my asking where he had learned to wear it, he pointed towaitk the 
Padom country, adding that he had received it from the savage 
mountaineers. 

The dress* government and customs w’^^UJ not be dievoid of micrest 
for a Frenchman; so a few details on that subject will, I expect, 
be welcome, I have very little to suy about their mode of dressing, 
as their clothing is reduced to a mmimmn somewhat too primitive; 
however, the full dress sometimes wom bymen deserves a short notice. 

It is composed of eleven pieces; 1st, s lorn cloth. 2nd, a long loose 
mandc open in front, and sprinkled all over with designs of shining 
colours such as stars etc. 3id* a cuirass pointed black and mode of 
&mc\ hair; it covers the chest and the back, the head passing 
through a hole in the centre, and is used as a defensive covering 
against the thnisc of the lance. 4th, a steel helmet painted black, 
with a tuft of bear's or goat’s hair on lop; tw o faoar-iusks cross each 
other in front, like the two guns on ihe shako of an arUlicry-mati* 
The three last articles are imported from Thibet, 5th, an edge*too! 
bearing a common resemblance to the hatchet and the sword, 6th, 
a long Tbjbetan sword. 7th, a small basket, 8th, a bamboo sliield, 
turned into tm umbrdk when It mins, 9th* bow and arrows. lOth, 
a long knife, 11th* a pouch containing tobaooo* a pipe, a flintstonc 
and dmilar artidcs. 

Neither women nor men are fond of long hair; they do not 
allow it to grow bcyotid two or three ittches in length. 
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The women wear heavy yellow necklaces, iron or copper bracelets; 
but the most peculiar article of their ornamental appard is their 
ear-rings; these arc long spirals of wire about two inches thick, 
sufficiently heavy to tear the cars, and stretch them out of shape, 
so that the ornaments dangle on the shoulders. The men wear but 
one kind of necklace; it » composed of blue stones strung together, 
of unusually neat cut. This article is highly s'alued, and transmitted 
from father to son. as they pretend to have received it directly 
from God Some stick into their ears silver or wooden (bamboo) 
tubes. 

The Padams arc not a nomadic people, but possess large and fine 
villages. Their system of govcmracni is democratic and republican, 
the strictest dependence being tempered by the most absolute 
freedom. Every man b hb own master. But, if a question of common 
interest arises, the point at issue is settled by a council, under the 
presidency of the Chiefs of Bor-abor, thb village owing its privilege 
to the fact that God placed in it the elder of the two brothers he 
created. 

Excepting the case just mentioned, each village b self-governing 
and tndcpcndcnL It has its own adminbtration, both legislative and 
executise. Women have no share in the government; they cannot 
even set foot in the council-room. 

Every male, reaching the age of reason, b by right active member 
of any assembly. Each commune b ruled by five or six Chiefs dected 
for life by the people; they control all affairs of greater importance. 
If any of them dies, hb son, if capable, succeeds to hb office; else, 
he remains a common citizen, and another dection supplies the 
vacancy. 

Laws are framed by the people, sanctioned by the council, and 
promulgated by the president. Every decision b supposed to come 
from the peo(^; the Chiefs have no right but to approve and 
oiforce it. Hence, the people propose, the council sanctions, and the 
president promulgates. 

Every evening, all the men gather in the spadous council-room to 
discuss the topics of the day, which means: (I) to inform one another 
of what has been seen or heard; (2) to discuss the political questions 
put forth by one of the Chiefs; (3) to settle what the village will do 
on the next day, for it b understood that no one is free to dispose 
of hb time as he thinks fit; hb daily work b cut out, discussed and 
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oflScially decreed by the majority of the cotincU. Hence, every 
evening, between 10 and 11 o'clock, boys are sent about the village 
shouting at the top of their voices: 'Tomorrow, tiger hunt! To¬ 
morrow fishing I Tomorrow, field labour! Tomorrow. gennaV Lc. 
obUgatory holiday. 

These injunctions are obeyed to the letter, for this people is as 
law-abiding and respectful to the powers that be. as tl is proud of 
its liberty. To ^ a Padam a slave is an insult that would make this 
proud mountaineer gnash his teeth and grasp at his bow. 

The council-bou^ is also used for extraordinary gatherings 
convoked to deal with a sudden emergency, such as was my arrival; 
sometimes, especially on rainy days, it is turned into a rendezvous 
of gossip and handiwork. Everybody tokes his tools and passes the 
time as pleasantly and as usefully as he can. 

The tribe has its army or dvic guard, composed of young men 

above 17 or 18. All of them, except the married men, sleep at the 
barracks. 

The Padams are hunters by taste, and farmers by necessity; yet, 
they are excellent cultivators. The roads arc planted on both sides 
with fruit-trees. The only farming-tools they know arc thdr arms 
and their hands, and thdr backs are their only means of transport 
Yet thdr granaries are well stored with rice, gums, maize, bobosso 
and several other products. 

The bow is their favourite weapon, and they use it with great 
dexterity. It is thdr vade-mecum, the first toy of the child, who 
shoots from morning till night 

Arts and trades arc scarcely known. The women weave thdr 
wtton with rough yam by means of an appliance which no mag 
in his senses would ever think of calling a loom. The worker in iron 
can be called ndthcr a blucksmith nor a farrier: his anvil is a stone, 
a bamboo stem serves as a substitute for the bdlows. and the work 
is as wretched as the tools. Architecture has not had much of a 
chance. Planks planed with a hatchet compose the flooring and walls 
of the Padam hut. and the roof b thatched with plantain-troc 
learn. The inside is so dark that it requires some caution to feel 
one s way in it. Bui if their dwellings are roughly built their bridges 
deserve our admiration. Thdr construction b solid; the floor b a 
light network of rattan palm twigs, and so elastic that it yields to 
the pressure of the foot and rises like a spring. 
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Comnicrce is insignificant. The following axe the domestic 
animals: Ist, the mUou or wild cow, domestkated and exclusively 
reared for the slaughter-house; 2ntl, small black pigs, much appre¬ 
ciated by the Padams; 3rd, fowb; 4th, dogs, small and lean, but 
excellent hunters. 

Rice and herbs form their staple food; they are eaten without 
cither salt or butter. Meat and fish arc the most popular dishes. 
The ordinary drink is fermented rice beer or bobossa water; pure 
water is never used at meals. 

The Padams are naturally hospitable; the guest is first expected to 
give a present to make friends with his host, but it is the meal that 
sanctions and seals friendship for ever; as soon as you have touched 
food,' you are friends till the sun falls*, as these savages arc wont to say. 

Respect for old age is pushed to its extreme limits, and surpasses 
whatever has been recorded of old Lacodxmon, Old people are 
exempt from all work, and constitute a separate dass by themselves. 
Whilst the young are out in the fields, the old gather in the council- 
house and make merry. No calaimty is dreaded as much as the curse 
of an old man. One day, as I called on the Chief Leudouck, 1 saw 
an old man whom the Chief had called in to the sick-bed of his 
child. I asked him whether he was a priest. *No.’ said the Chief, 
*but the words of an old man arc a powerful blessing; God endows 
it with a divine efficacy.* Old age is, as you sec, a most desirable 
condition among the Padams; all honours are due to it, and priests 
are taken exclurively from its ranks. 

On my travels I have come across many superstitious people, but 
really the Padams beat them all Here everything is done, everything 
explained by invisible agencies. Their spirits number rnillions. Each 
forest, each tree of unusual size, water, chiefly when it eddies round 
Of murmurs in its fall, mountains and villages, are all crowded with 
divinities good and bad, great and small, weak and powerfuL They 
are held in such fear that nothing could induce a Padara to violate 
what he considers to be a manifestation of the god’s wilL If a stone 
rolls from the mountain, if a leaf drops from a tree, it must bo 
a s|»rit on a stroll; if the wind blows through the forest, the gods 
are indulging some healthy exercise; if the wind shakes the trees and 
howls through the valley, the deos or spirits arc quarrelling. 

The priest makes it his constant business to appease the wrath 
of the good spirits and to fight it out with the bad ones. 
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Tht Sotii survivES the body and a in ^t 5 fuiure life FCwarelKl for iu 
vimcs and pniiishctl for its crimes, Pricsu and priestesses alone 
have ihe power to sacrifice to ihc gods and enter into communi¬ 
cation theta. It is Gtxl who chooses the priests from ah classes 
and gives them their imssiond Tlie w'ondcrs a man works^, the 
cventi he predjeu, are so many signs of his vocation to the 
pries tficiod. 

The priest expels the spirita and forco them to restore the soul to 
the man. This is how this extraordinary feat » performed t 

Amidst » aowd of singing and howling attendants all standing 
around the paticfn, the oflkiaimg priest, armed >vith a long sword, 
perfenm A wiEd dance. Without ceasing to whirl rapidly roiind, he 
thrown in the atr a handful of rice, the gmins of which go in sc^ch 
of the soul of the patient As the grains drop on the blade of his 
swotd* thii sjdlful performer catches the soul in its flight, proudly 
shows It to the onlookers, fastened on the point of his sword in the 
shape of an unhedged bird, and runs to tic it on the top of the 
patictn '5 head, if the soul rciuins to the body, the patient will not 
die; hilt he would be hopelessly lost, should the bind sticcBcd in 
freeing itself and fly away on iu miraculously acquired wings and 
feathen. 

My tnfonimnti wore sorely disappointed at my incredulity and 
^ore that every single word of theirs wax the imih pun* and simple. 
Wo have often witnessed the facts as wc diwcribe them,' so they 
said, 'and W'C can't understand how, being a priest, you can doubt 
them, as they in every pricsl's power. The first time a man will 
fall skrlc in the village, we shall take you to him, and you will see 
the truth fof yourself/ 

WM tippean more cerliiin and more tangible are the penancoi 
and pnvarioTiit these people arc ready to undergo to propitiaie or 
appeaxc the srpirits. They unhesitatingly suffer any mortification and 
(rial, except that of visiting the sick; for to $cc a sick man, or to 

have anythbg lo do with him would be running into the jaw^ of 
a bad 

When J was slaying at Mimbo, the viflagens went out cutting 
rattan tvigi for the construction of a bridge? befote commencmg 
the work, tfi^y sacrificed a dog to the spirit of the moimiain, so that 

^ should mvc no leisure for mischief whilit he was feasting on ihii 
delicacy. 
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Th^ bridge was placed under ihe pTotectton of a good spirit who 
received sacrinccs to hia heart's ooctctiL To give proof of still 
grealet gcdciosity„ the whole village made genttijf i.e. took a three 
days’ holiday in honour of the spirils, A three days' ge/ina is also 
observed after a buiiah a two days' geittut for a stiibbom child, aad 
one day for a dog dying a peaceful and natural death, as the dog is 
a victim in odour of sanctity with lire deoj. At the birth of a child, 
the whole family is iinpurc for a number of days varying according 
to the sex of the diiid. 

Adults do not mairy before the age of 13, though it may happen 
that a younger bride he received into the bridegroom's family and 
treated as a daughter of the house. For the first five or six years of 
her marriage Ufc> the wife continues to stay with her parents, unless 
she begets children tn the meantime and is thus entitled to set up a 
separate hou^^hold. Should the parents disapprove of the alliance, 
the girl may leave them and marry lawfully without their consent. 

The Padam is very active, jolly, a lover of ffoedom and indepen¬ 
dence, generous, noble-hearted, plniu-spoken, more honest than the 
average Oriental, not over-modecate in eating and drinkiiig, at 
least as far as quantity is concerned. 1 have not lived long enough 
among them to be able to speak of thdr morality, I confess I have 
never been able to discover what they understand by modesty; they 
seem to possess much of the child’s simplicity, and Mimbo is 
undoubtedly less corrupt ihan Paris. 


3 

CAPTAIN DALTON’S VISIT TO MEMBU 

C*Correspondence and Journal of Capt, Dalton, of his Progress 

in a late visit to a Clan of Abora on the Dihong River', 

from the Rscords of iht Bengal Govefnmfnt^ 1S35, No. XXHI. 

pp. ISl ff.) 

In the able Memoir^ by lieutenunt Wikox, of the Survey of Assam^ 
and the neighbouring countries in 1625-6-7 and 3, published in 
the I7th VoL of the Asiatic Socic^'s Researches, there is an interest¬ 
ing acacount of a visit paid by him to the Membu Abors on the 
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Dihong River. This I had not read when I wrote the Journal from 
which the subjoined Notes are transcribed, bui though I now find 
that my inforination is not altogether new, I have not omitted any 
observation, or incident, I had previously recorded, as the two 
accounts will show how very little this singular race hav-e changed 
in more than a quarter of a century of time. I am, moreover, in 
hopes that my Notes on the habits, customs, and characteristics of 
the Abors may not be without interest, as very little information 
on these points has been published. 

The term Abor, signifying barbarous, rude, independent, 
is, by the Assamese, applied vciy mdefinitely to all the independent 
hill clans on both sides of the vallQr of Assam, but it is more pccu> 
liarly the appellation of the hill races on the southern slopes of that 
portion of the great Himalayan range between the Dihong and 
Soobunsberi Rivers. 

There arc five settlements of Abors, or as they call them* 
sdves *Padam\ in the lower ranges bordering on Assam, in the 
vicinity of the Dihong River, viz. Membu, Silook. Padoo. Pashce, 
and Bomjeer. In regard to their relations with our Government, 
they might be called the united or confederated Padam States, but 
each community in its internal affairs is governed by its own laws, 
devised and administered on purdy democratic principles. 

It has been assumed that they are in some measure depend* 
ent on the kindred clans occupying the loftier ranges behind them; 
but I believe that the villages of the Padam, bordering on Assam, 
are larger and in all respects more flourishing than those in 
the interior; and I am inclined to think that they consider 
themselves as independent of their northern as of their southern 
neighbours. 

Though the most accessible, they have hitherto been the 
least known of the hill tribes bordering on Assam. Wc have had 
little dir<« intercourse with them and the Meerccs, through whose 
^®®t^®^tion the Abors have maintained some trade and communi¬ 
cation with the plains, and have done all in their power to keep us 
apart. The Abors have kept clear of all the outbreaks of other dans 
that have at different times disturbed the frontier of Upper Assam, 
maintaining, on all occasions, a strict neutrality; nevertheless, on 
their own account, they have once or twice been on the brink of a 
quarrd with us. iu consequence of their asserting and our refusing 
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to admit ttcir aclusivc rigjii to thfi: Dihong RivoTi its fiaii aud 
gold; and because t»c mm a deaf cat to thdr demands to tfee 
Mccrecs, whom they consider their slaves, reslo/cd to them or 
made to live where the Abors could coerce their services, 

Mcrobu is the largest of these neighbouring Abor seltJe- 
uients, and is reported the most uiflucntiol in the confederate coujj’ 
cfls. For several years, from mistnist arising out of the dispute 
above alluded to, its inhabitants have seldom been seen in the 
stations of -Assam; but having received an assurance from some of 
its chief men that if 1 went to their villages, in a friendly and confid¬ 
ing mnnncr, 1 should be well received, and impressed with the 
conviction that the mischifif-makmg propensities of the Metrets 
could bo counteracted in no better way, I determined to avail 
my:$eir of an opportunity of paying them a oonctUaimg visit, and 
Uflutenani F* G- Eden,* of the Ist Assam Light Infamry, 
voluDleered to accompany me. 

We proceeded up the Dihong in boats, and on 31st January 
1855, reached the point near the foot of the hills, about sixteen 
miles from the junction of the Brahmaputra and Dthong, whence 
it was necessary to continue our journey to Membu by land. Up to 
this point the navigation of the Dihong presents no difficulties. 
The rapids are mild in comparLson vdlh those met with on the way 
to the Brahmakiuid; and the Ssilewah boaimen think nothing of 
them. We found ourselves hem in sight of the villages and cnltivaiion 
of the Pasbee, Fadoo, and Membu Abort- 1 sent off a party lo give 
ooticc of our approach; they very soon returnetl with three Membu 
Abors whom they had met on the road, who ofTered to take us up 
at ODOe with them, and assured us a hearty welcome. One of them, 
an old man, named Jowiung, thought it necessary to call the sun 
and moon to witness ihc smeerity with which this was asserted. 
Another amusingly added that the Abors were trusty, but were 
we so 1 As. however, we had to wait for elephants, it was eventually 
decided that two of them should go before and prepare for us; 
and that we should start for their village on the 2nd, under the escort 
of the ibirdu 

* Father Krick, Huihor of ihc preceding vrju mLudend in I £54. and 

IQ Fcbniary 1851 trtwnediiiid v Bflcx ihc vitii m Membu dcwribol here, Lkutc- 
mnt Eden «5S deputed to lead itic Rrst pumiivc e^pedilion into the Mislmii 
Killa to avenie the crime. 
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Wc marched at 9-30 a*nL Road or pathway skirting the 
river for three miles, then plunges into a magnihcenl forest and 
proceeds due north. .\t the edges of the forest, and overlooking a 
fish-dam thrown across a white-crested rapid of the Dihong, the 
<\bors have a halting place, a tong shed capable of containing 100 
men, with racks for drying fish. The forest contains fine timber of 
good growth. Noticed Nahi, Amari. and Hilika, and a good sprink¬ 
ling of cautchouc trees. It is intersected by a small stream called the 
Sidee. said to rise from a spring close by. A few Abors from the 
village met ua here and returned with u$. After traversing about 
SIX miles of forest, wc emerged on Abor clearings, though we 
understood wc were not yet half way to the villages. 

Their cultivation is almost all in the plains and they have 
gradually extended it to a distance of about seven miles from their 
villages. They cultivate rice, cotton, tobacco, maize, ginger, red 
pepper, a great variety of esculent roots and pumpkins; they have 
also a good kind of sugarcane for which their soil, a rich black 
loam, appears admirably adapted. Of late years they ha^'C added 
opium to their crops, and the use of the drug is rapidly spreading 
amongst them. Against unnecessarily breaking up new lands, they 
have a wholesome prejudice, which I should be glad to see adopted 
by our own ryots, when the land has been for ages fallow. Under 
this system, the whole space from their villages, to the roost distant 
point of their cultivation, about seven miles, has been cleared and 
appropriated, and the whole forest is spared. The boundaries of 
each man’s clearing arc denoted by upright stones; and property 
in cultivated and fallow land is recognized. For implements of hus¬ 
bandry, they have only their long knives or swords, crooked bam¬ 
boos to scrape the earth, and pointed sticks to make boles, into 
which they dexterously shoot the seed grain. It is thus they rear 
their principal crop of rice, and it gives them a good return. Industry 
and the richness of the soil make up for all deficiencies, and seasons 
of scarcity arc rare with them. 

The remainder of the march w'as all through cultivation or 
fallow land. It was inicrsccicd in various directions by wcU- 
deared paths; that on which we were travelling looked as if it had 
been recently swept. 

The country became undulating as we approached the hills, 
and after one steep ascent we suddenly found ounelvea 
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overlooking the little valley of the Shikoo and arrested by a 
formidable barricade, constructed, however, not to oppose our 
progress to the village, but to keep the village mitheens from 
straying to the cultivadons. 

Here wc met another deputation of Abors who readily consented 
to remove the barrier sufficiently to admit of our elephants passing. 
All ow'ners of cattle have a deep interest in the preservation of 
this fence. The penalties exacted for trespasses by cattle arc 
rigorous and perhaps deserving the notice of the Indigo Planters* 
Association and Legislative Council! The suiferer without trouble¬ 
some intervention of judge, magistrate or jury, estimates himself 
the amount of damages, gives a decree in his own favour, and 
proceeds forthwith to execute it by helping himself from the granary 
of the owner of the trespassing mitheen. With the mitheens which 
have been often described, pigs and poultry complete the number of 
their domestic animals. 

As we looked down on the Shikoo. the scene that opened 
on our view was very beautiful and interesting. The river flows 
through a deep glen meandering amongst crumbling difls of gravel 
and conglomerate, mixed with layers of coarse sandstone. In the 
bed, breaking the streams into noisy rapids, alternating with stUl 
pools, arc vast fragments of the cliffs and of a steeped and mottled 
quartzose rock, pink and white, of which the next hilb ore composed; 
one hill rising from the stream looks as if it had been cleft from 
top to bottom. The entire section of the hill is exposed and it is one 
mass of gravel and boulders. Across the glen and stream, there is a 
high-level suspension bridge of cane, of simple and ingenious con¬ 
struction. and a low-level temporary bridge of timbers. The latter is 
composed of planks thrown across piers of loose stones, and cradles 
of bamboos, girded with cane rails on both sides, render the passage 
of the bridge easy and safe to the most nervous person. 

The canes forming the main support of the suspension bridge 
are thrown across beams supported partly on triangles of strong 
timber, and partly on trees (^portunely growing where required. 
These trees have stays to counteract their flexibility, and they 
and alt the sustaining canes are made fast to other large trees 
or to piers of loose stones like those supporting the low-levd bridges. 
The roadway is also formed of cane, attached to the main and minor 
suspenders by elliptical girders of the same material. 
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eternal friendship, made known his rcsolv'e by an offer to exchange 
coats. Before the purport of this extraordinary proceeding had 
been explained to us, it was somewhat startling to see a brawny 
Abor violently gesticulating, and at the same lime working himself 
out of his upper garment as if stripping for a pugilistic encounter, 
but as the offer, though perfectly disinterested, as far as regarded 
the value of Uic respective raiments, involved a transfer of certain 
other property flive-stock) which I had no desire of possessing, 

I was obliged to decline fraternization after this classical model. 
The village occupies some twenty acres of rocky, craggy ground, at 
different elevadons, varying about 200 feet It is sheltered by lofty 
peaked hills, that os you look towards the North embrace it on 
three sides. To the South, from the most elevated sites, a 6nc view 
of the plains of Assam is obtained. The whole course of the Dihong 
River, from the hills to its junction with the Brahmaputra, and 
many miles of the combined rivers, arc discernible. 

The houses are nearly all the same size, about forty by twenty * 
feet each, wnlh a veranda or porch, one hearth, and no inner co» 
closure. They are apparently not intended for the aocommodadon 
of more than one married couple; and in practice it appears that 
when a man marries he leaves the paternal roof and builds a house 
for himself. In this he is assisted by the community, and all the 
component parts having been previously collected, prepared and 
arranged, the house is framed, floored, thatched, and ready for 
his reception in four>and*twenty hours. 

In trimming and fitting the framework of timber, some trouble 
is taken: the flooring of bamboos is four feet from the ground; 
the walls and doors arc of planks, and the thatching, which comes 
down on aU sides as low as the flooring to keep off the high winds, 
is of grass, or more commonly of dried leaves of the wild plantain. 
We had an opportunity this morning of seeing a house commenced 
and under construction; next day it was completed and occupied 
by the family. 

As we could only see a portion of the village at one view, I found 
it difficult to estimate the number of houses, and from the Gaums, 
whose notions of arithmetic arc of the vaguest kind, I could get 
little information. From one crag I could count about 150 houses, 
the lower and most compact pan of the town. There arc probably 
as many more in the outskirts. All round bamboos and jack-trees 
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are planted and carefxiUy fenced, and one of the most mflfieniial 
men has near his house a grove of beauiiful palnis. surroundciJ 
by a tooso stone 

The mhabitani!) are well supplied with water. There are several 
springs, and the discharges from these are coJtectcd and carried 
to diderent parts of tiie villhjges in ai^uoducts or pipes of bamboos, 
from which it constandy flows. In the Garrow villages, where 
the same method for lire supply of water is adopted, I have seen 
Ihe Inhabitants washing (hetmeh'es by squatting under the spouts; 
but I am Sony to say that my iHends, the Abors, never avaQ them¬ 
selves of thflir water privileges for abluiionary purposes; they 
consider dirt an anddoie to cold, and positively cherish It. 

There t$ a burial-ground at one of the entrances to the village. 
Over the graves art constructed miniaiare houses, in which every 
day, far one year of mourning, a hre b lighted and fresh food 
is placed. Beneath this is a small underground chamber made with 
planks or bamboos; the body is burnt, bound in a sitting posture, 
a practice common to all the ckns having afiinity with Uic Abois. 
Some of these cions bury with their dead arms and equipments 
that they may appear in the ncut world as great warriors. This 
I was given to understand is not the custom of the Padam Abors. 

Returning to the tent, we found it surrounded by women and 
children, prepared to make the most of the holiday allowed to 
them for liic express purpose of moking our acquainUmce. We did 
our best to gratify them. All tiic curiosities, including ounsclves, 
were freely submitted to their scnjliny. As the dociliiy of the ele¬ 
phants had. whilst unloading the previouis evening, exeited great 
interest, they w'erc sent for again and made to exhibit, iuid finally 
all were made luppy by a distribution of glass beads and soli. 

Aniongsi the femnles goitre seemed to be a common disease, 
find numbets were further dishgured by bad sores and cutaneous 
disorder^, the concomitanu; of filth* In general, however, they 
are a strong heahhy-looking race, comparatively free from ihe 
epidemic diseases that occasionally dectinaic Qie Assamese; and 
from all the ijiformaiion I could collect on tlie subject, the popula¬ 
tion is an increasing one. The vilhige must have doubled m size 
since seen by Lieutenant Wilcox, but thi^' b partly owing to the 
emigration to it of .Miors from the interior. For savages, the adult 
feninles are decently clad; and their demeanour, though free from 
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timidity, levity, and unconstrained, is totally devoid of any appear¬ 
ance of immodesty. 

Their dress consists of tMO cloths, generally tinted blue and red. 
manufactured by themselves from cotton grou-n in their own farms. 
One round the loins forms a petticoat just reaching to the kneos; 
it is retained in its position by neat girdles of cane-work. The other 
is folded round the bovom, but this is often dispensed with; and 
the exposure of the person, above the waist, is evidently considered 
no indelicacy. Their necks are profusely decorated with strings 
of beads reaching to the waist; and the lobes of the ears are, as 
usual v^ith the bill races, enormously distended for decorative 
purposes. Round the ankles, so as to set off to the best advantage 
the fine swell of the bare leg. broad bands of cane-work are tightly 
laced; and some of the belles, most particular about their personal 
appearance, wore these anklets of a light blue tinge, but the most 
singular article of their attire remains to be discovered. All young 
females, till they become mothers, wear, as an undergarment, 
suspended in front from the loins, a row of from five to a dozen 
round embossed plates of bell-metal, which rattle and chink as 
they move. Very young girls, except for warmth, wear nothing 
else, but the smallest of the sex is never seen without these 
appendages. 

The Abor women, in features and complexion, approaching 
nearer to the Chinese than to any other known type, are not much 
distinguished for beauty; but amongst the forest of happy faces, 
massed in front of the tent, were some merry youthful ones that 
were almost pretty and would have been quite so with a freer 
use of water and more becoming coiffure. They arc bard-worked, 
but the whole burden of field labour is not thrown upon them, as 
is the custom amongst most of the hill tribes. Wives are treated by 
their husbands with a consideration as marked, as it is singular, 
in so rude a race; but then, in marriages the inclinations of the 
parties most concerned h consulted, and polygamy is not practised. 
This is a notable characteristic. I do not say it is the rule, but it 
certainly is the prevailing practice of the Padam only to have one 
wife. They spoke with contempt of those who had a plurahty, and 
I w-as assured both by Membu and Silcx^k Abors that the l^dam 
generally repudiated the custom as leading to jars and dissensions. 
In the Membu village, there is, I am informed, only one individual 
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'rtiiLh more lhaji one wife. On all sides of (hem a difTerenL practice 
prevails. Amongsc jJic Abors^ bordering on a mac may have 

as many w-ives as he am afford to buy; the wealthy ihus monopolize 
more ihan iheLr share, and if another revolting practice, that oF 
polygandiaism, did not obtain, many of the poorer classes would 
probably be debarred from all share of conjugal fcLirily. It is noi 
unusual! amongst these Abors for two brothers to have one wife 
between them. Amongst the Chulihaitas^ to die tiast of ihe Padom, 
great QucTs have been known to have hiid as many as sixteen wives 
at a time. The Djgaroo and Tyung Mishmees are equally unlimited 
in their uxorious propensities. One of them, weU known in Assam, 
appears in die plains every year with a new vrife I 

Marriaf^s are sometirnes, amongst the Padam, arranged by 
the parents, but more frequently I believe, die young people Jieuie 
these affairs for themselves; and from all I could learn a feast is 
the esniy ceremony retjuirKl to ratify and declare the happy cvtoi, 
but it Is customary for the lover lo prEsenl his mistress and her 
parents with such delicacies as field mice and squirrels. 

In a society where ad are equal m rank, and where the productive 
industry of a man and his wife is sufficient to molmain them In 
all neecssurks and luxuries enjoyed by their neighbours, and where 
the community assist the young couple at starting by buildine a 
house for them, fathers and moihers have little occmiicm to rrian^ 
oeuvre matches, ft is a fact, that amongsi the Padam they seldom 
interfere; and to barter their child's happiness for money, would 
be regarded as an indelible disgrace. 

The .Abora* however, view with abhorrence the idea of their 
girls marrying out of their own dan; and I was gravely assured, 
that when one of the daughters of Padam so demeans herself, the 
sun and moon refuse to shine: and there is such a strife in the de- 
mcnis thni nil labour is necessarily suspended, till by sacrifice and 
ohhuion, die stain is washed away. 

The hiiir of both males nnd females is dose cropped, which is 
done by lifting it on a knife and chopping it all round with a stick. 
The practice of tattooing is resorted lo by botii sexes. The women 
have peculiar marks about the month. In the hollow of the upper 
lip, immediately under the nose, is figured a cross; and on both 
sides of it, above and below the mouth, are stripes, generally, bat 
not always, seven in number, . ,. 
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Tlic men all a cross on ibc forehead, between the eyebrows; 
the pecuIiEirity of these marks and their resembianee to Cbrntian 
symbols have Jed to various conjectures re^iardins them; hut the 
Abors themselves have no traditioTis that would warrant the belief 
of their being the remnant of early Catholic teaching. 

fn regard to male eosiume^ the smallest panicle of covering is 
all that is considered necessary for purposes of decency: but when 
full dressed, an Abor is a very imposing figure, coloured coats, 
without sleeves, of cotton of their own manufacture, or from the 
manufaclUTe of their neighbours the ChulJkatlas, arc commonly 
w'orn. Some wear long coloured cloak-i, wilh loose sleeves, of woollen 
cloth, obtained from Thibet and they make themselves warm jackets 
of, and use as wrappers 3i>d blankets, white cotton cloths of their 
own manufacture with a long fleecy nap. For war and on siaic 
occasions, they wear helmets of very formidable and pkturtstiue 
appearance. The foundation is a strong skuU-cap of cane. The best 
are obtained from the Chulikiiitas, who, in making such things, 
arc more mgeaious than the Abors. I* » adorned with pieces of 
bearskin, ckonry, tails dyed red, boars' tusks, and to crowm all, 
the beat of die b ticcros. For arms they have cross-bow^ and common 
beVfX with arrows, the biter used with and witliout poison: very 
long speam. daggers, and long stroight-cuiting swords. By 
their own account, it b on the latter weapon they chiefly rely in 
warfare, and ihcy are fond of cjthibiting their skill in using it. I 
believe they consider ihemsclvcs quiie competent to meet our troops 
in the open field on equal terms; and os they have never fell the 
cIToct of firn'Orms, it is probable that their first expetience will be 
dearly purchased. They laughed at the Manual and E^latoon, that 
the small guard we had with us were made to go through for their 
edification, and showed how Lhey would run round and cut them in 
bits walh their claymores, whilst the sepoys were loading. That such 
would be their tactics In their first engagemcni with our troops, 
I think highly probable, but they would not try them a second time. 

The only fighihig that the present generation of Abors has been 
personally engaged in has been a long war with the ChuJikattaa 
who are armed the same way. Pence,, ratified by a feast, has recendy 
been dcclufcd between the Chulikatias and the Abor clans next to 
them, but the SiJook and Membn Abors loot with suspicion on all 
Chuhkatta professions of amity. They pronounce them to be a 
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treacherous race who would cat your salt today and cut your throat 
tomorrow. 

In the afternoon we were invited to take our scats in the nioorung 
to confer with the citizens there assembled. The nioorung is in Uie 
same style of architecture as the private houses, but it b 200 feet 
in length and has sixteen or seventeen fire-places, round all of 
which were seated groups of citizens. On our first entering, there 
was an attendance of 180 adult males, but w'hen the debate was 
at its height, there could not have been less than 300 present, 
besides small boys who took up observing positions on the rafters. 
We placed our chairs opposite the central fire-place, round which 
the headmen congregated. There was first. Bokpang. a short stout, 
jolly-looking individual, who, from the influence he exercised 
generdliy in the assembly, especially when a call to order was 
necessary, and from hb manner of opening the debate, I wras in¬ 
clined to consider as the Chairman or President, and in charge of 
the Foreign relations of the State; second, there was Looitem. the 
Nestor of the republic, who made the longest speeches, going exten¬ 
sively into early history and precedents, and expatiating with spirit 
and strong enthusiasm on the ancient renown, virtue, and valour 
of the Padam race; third, Jewlung. the War Minuter, a young man 
of stalwart frame, tall and well-built, with a fine open countenance. 
I think he would prove, on occasion, the most trusty friend or most 
dangerous foe of all the Membu notables. Flis father Kiri, who is 
still alive, a retired statesman, had at one period of hb life more 
influence in Membu than b now possessed by any single Gaum. 
Jewlung b, I think, working himself into the same position and may 
be looked upon as the 'coming man*. Of the other Gaums I can 
only give the names as gi^xn to me; fourth, Junkoor; fifth, Sabdook; 
sixth, Bomood; seventh. Bamad. I had no means of estimating their 
respective influence or merits; but I found, with regard to the 
position of one or two of them, there was a difference of opinion; 
all agreed that there were seven Gaums, but all did not appear 
agreed as to the indiriduals who just then constituted thU august 
body: and it b both possible and probable, that the list was increased 
with an eye to the dbtribution of presents. 

The conversation commenced by a blank speech from Bokpang. 
which, on being interpreted, proved to be an inquiry as to what 
possible object we could havx had in visiting them. It was not easy 
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to persuade them that there was nothing reserved, no arrUre-petvtfe 
in the assurance tliat the visit was solely intended to inspire con¬ 
fidence and friendship. When they were tired of questioning on 
this point, we had to listen to a succession of long harangues, 
arrogating, at the outset, very extravagant pretensions on the part 
of the Abors: but ail these were disposed of in reply, dwindling 
down to more reasonable claims. At one time the debate was rather 
stormy and disorderly, a factious demagogue, named Jolook, arose 
and declared it was all humbug to talk of friendship, if no conces¬ 
sions were to be made to the Abors; and that for bis part he was 
not going to fraternize on such terms. A hot debate ensued, but it 
ended in Jolook's discomfiture: and a fresh brew of mfutd having 
boon introduced, we all drank to good fellowship, including the 
turbulent Jolook. We had not exactly come to an agreement upon 
all the questions discussed. The Membu Padam would not take 
upon themselves to resign the claims of the Padam confederacy, 
but they disclaimed all idea of ever attempting to enforce them. 
The finale was a proposition that, in accordance with Padam custom, 
the friendly alliance should be seated by a solemn feast called Seng- 
mung. in the cstimalion of the Abors. inviolably binding on the 
high contracting parties. They were to eat what wc provided, and 
we were to cat what they provided. The republic would give a 
miiheen and some pigs; and they suggested that if w’c slaughtered 
one of our elephants for them it would suit their taste exactly. To 
this we demurred, but admitting the propriety of cementing friend¬ 
ship in the manner proposed, I offered to buy a mitheat for them 
and this was agreed to. ( then gave them some tobacco and salt 
which was divided amongst all present by a portion being sent to 
each hearth. 

No presents arc openly received by ihc Gaums for themselves. 
Everything given on public grounds b lodged in the common 
treasury to be dbposed of for the benefit of the whole body corporate. 
Belonging to the moonmg arc public pigs, poultry, and other posses- 
«ion.s to be used as occasion requires. Fines, forfeitures, and escheats 
are similarly appropriated; but in regard to panbhmcnls, thcH 
system b one of the most extraordinary that w'as ever devised. After 
some study of the matter, I find that feasts and sacrifice arc expia¬ 
tion for everything. The crime of an individual b treated as a public 
disgrace to be atoned for by all. The culprit has eventually to bear 
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the expense of this; it may therefore be regarded as a ftoe: but the 
process of realization is a most singular one. Suppose it is decreed 
that in expiation of the offence a pig is to be sacrificed; the Raj. 
that is the community, appropriate for the purpose the first animal 
of the kind, in good condition, and private property that comes to 
bund. The o\s'ner is at liberty then to fix his own value upon it, and 
recover as best he can from the culprit. It may be said that it would 
have been simpler to have proceeded in the first instance against 
the property of the offender, but where all arc judges, who will 
condescend to act as a mere Sheriff’s officer ? The system adopted 
provides an executive without any trouble to the Raj or expense to 
the State. 

There is no power vested in the community to take life or inflict 
corporal punishment on a free>bom citizen, but like another model 
republic, they have their 'domestic institutions', and the law of 
the master is not the law' of the slave. I heard of a stave having 
been put to death by his master by order of the Raj for having 
seduced a free>born girl. 

I was right glad, at the conclusion of the conference, to emerge 
from the fetid atmosphere of the moorun^ and breathe the fresh 
air. What with tobacco smoking, mhud drinking, loud talking, 
pestering, questioning, and the vicinity of the public pigsties. I never 
had a more troublesome and unpleasant diplomatic duty to perform. 

The necessity of interpretation made the long harangues all 
the more tedious; and as great importance was attached to oery 
word spoken, great care was required to have the speeches on our 
side correctly rendered. 

The mconmg is occupied every night by all the adult males 
In the village, free men and slaves who are not married; and 1 am 
informed that with them a certain proportion of the married men 
arc nightly on duty, so as to constitute together a sufficient available 
force for any contingency of attack, fire, or other public necessity. 

That night the orders issuing from the moorung proclaimed that 
next morning the women only w’cre to go to work in the fields. 
The men were to remain for further conference with the visitors. 

As the arrangements for the feast of Sengmung were likely to 
delay our departure till the aAemoon. we determined on making 
a short march from the village to the Shikoo, where wc hoped to 
spend a quiet evening. Before leaving, wc paid another visit to 
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the mocrunf^ and had more long speeches to listen to, but though 
some of the discussions of the previous evening were reopened, 
the debate was carried on in an orderly manner, the principal 
speaker being Bokpang who assumed a placid conciliating tone. 
They pressed us greatly to make a longer stay, and considering 
the amusement we had afforded them, the presents that wc had 
made them, and that our people bought up all their spare cloths 
and curiosities. I dare say they were perfectly sincere in the desire 
they evinced to see more of us; but we had had quite enough of 
their uncouth society and declined trespassing any longer on their 
hospitality. 

On our way down to the river, wc met, returning from their 
day’s work, groups of merry girls, with most of whom v^e had 
made acquaintance on the preceding day. One was the bearer of 
two fine pieces of sugar, one of which she gracefully presented to 
Lieutenant Eden and the other to me. as she bade us a smiling 
farewell. When they found wc were to halt at the Shikoo. several 
returned with us to the encamping ground and supplied us with 
fuel and yams, receiving guerdons of salt in exchange. Wc pitched 
our tent in a grove of trees between the mitheen barricade and the 
river, in sight of the two bridges, a mast desirable spot for a small 
encampment, which wc might have availed ourselves of at first; 
but in trusting yourself in the hands of savages it b good policy 
CO take up quarters in the very midst of them and their families. 
In such a position, if you can attain it, the most barbarous tribe is 
not likely to attack you. They feel answerable for your safety and 
dare not abuse the trust reposed In them. If you camp at a distance, 
you are not so safe; you appear to evince less confidence in those 
you arc visiting, and your position affords hope of being able to 
shift responsibility in case of harm befalling you. 

Wc had plenty of spectators from the village whilst we camped, 
bathed, and dressed, but as evening closed, they dispersed. We 
were left to ourselves; and our servants and the guard who had 
not had a comfortable meal since wc quitted the boats, cheerfully 
betook themselves to the task of preparing one. Our own culinary 
operations were performed in a manner rather more appetizing 
than they could be in the midst of the pigs, dogs, and dirty mess 
of the village, and soon all were engaged in cooking or eating, and 
in talking and laughing over the adventures of the two preceding 
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days. Suddenly all sounds of mirth ceased; a ciy of alarm arose: 
we rushed out to ascertain the cause and found everyone outside 
gazing in mute astonishment and terror at the spectacle that was 
presented and which certainly was most startling. 

The opposite heights were illumined by the glare of not less 
than a hundred torches, moving rapidly down, and marking the 
windings of all the paths that led from the villages to our camp. 
They were borne by armed men who advanced swiniy towards the 
bridge, crossed it, and were soon beside our watch-fire. They were 
headed by a woman who pressed on eagerly, not pausing to notice 
us; and it was explained that the object of the expedition was to 
search for two children of hers missing since morning. Some of 
the pany relighted their torches at our fire, then hurrying on, all 
disappeared behind the mitheen barricade. Group after group 
succeeded. The place was alive with torches appearing and dis¬ 
appearing amongst the rocks on the opposite side of the river, 
and illuminating the valley, and reflected from the river as they 
crossed the suspension bridge. Our people were greatly alarmed, 
but after questioning different parties. I saw no reason to doubt, as 
they did. the cause assigned for this eccentric proceeding; and after 
satisfying ourselves that the Abors did go in the direction ihcy pro¬ 
fessed to be going, we gave ourselves no further trouble about it. 

But we were destined to be disturbed again. Shortly aAer mid¬ 
night, 1 was violently aroused from my slumbers by someone 
calling out, * Sahib, Bor Sahib, Captain Sahib,* in a voice that 
could only belong to an Abor or an Ophicleidc. Notwithstanding 
the expostulation of the sentry, the puniahs of the tent ^^ere gently 
raised, and a head appeared. It was that of the demagogue Jolook. 
* We have been sent,’ he said, *to stay and watch with you lest you 
should be alarmed by the incursion of the searching party and its 
return late at night.* 

I got up and went out and found Joulung, Jolook. the Deodar 
or village priest, and others sealed at our fire, and entered into 
conversation with them. In regard to the torch-party they stated, 
that a woman, a widow, with two children, one an infant at the 
breast, the other a boy of three or four years, had gone to the farm 
early in the morning. She tied the small child on the back of the 
boy and proceeded with her work. When she gave over for the day. 
and was preparing to return, the children were missing; she searched 
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till evening without success, but was not niuch alarmed as she con¬ 
cluded they had gone home; but when she reached home and found 
no children there, she made her cries heard all through the village 
‘How could wc sit still and listen to them?’ A meeting was called; 
the young men all equipped themselves, and. as fast as they could 
get ready, started for a search. 

I thought this little incident highly creditable to the Padam 
republic. Rough and rude as they arc, their hearts must be in the 
right place, when at one poor woman's sorrowing cry, a whole 
community arise and go forth into the cold damp air prepared to 
pass the night in searching for an infant. No mandate was sent forth; 
no apathy was showTi; no excuses were made. The widow’s grief 
was as a spark to a train of honest sympathy, and it at once burst 
forth in a train of active benev olence. The torches arc prepared and 
the young men go forth. The next thought of the ciders is given to 
their guests on the Shikoo; and surely nothing could have been 
kinder, or in better taste, than the determination they came to. 
They reflected that the sudden rush of a large body of men, through 
our camp, in the middle of the night, might give us occasion of on 
alarm and mistrtist. They therefore sent a deputation of their own 
body to stay with us and inspire conlidencc. The deputation con¬ 
stituted themselves into a watch; and though it rained heavily 
towards morning, and there was a shed close by to which they might 
have retired for shelter, they would not give up their exposed posi¬ 
tion in front of our tent. 

Losses of children, in the manner described, are said to be of 
frequent occurrence. They are most probably kidnapped by other 
clans, but that this is the most likely solution they were not disposed 
to admit They asserted that the Deo spirits hid them. This they 
could prove, as, in the event of the first search proving unsuccessful, 
it was their practice to cut down large trees in the forest This mode 
of retaliation immediately caused a commotion amongst the Deos^ 
’What’s the row now,’ says one. ’Oh,’ replies another, ’the Padam 
have lost a child.* ’Then who has got it, give it up quick, or the 
rascals won’t leave us a tree.* Then the child is found in the fork of 
a tree or some other out-of-the-way place. 

Wc sat some time with the watch. A bottle of rum was produced 
and under its influence they became very communicative and musical. 
Tlic Deodar sang songs purporting to tell of the creation of the 
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world and iHc origin of ihc Padani race, which would have 

been worth knowing a$ cootaimng the Padam tradition, were very 
imperfectly rendered to me by the Mccrce interpreters, though 
the priest gave a meaning commentary on each stanza for its more 
easy sotution. 

The Kumnn famfly arc all descended from the common mother. 
She Iiad two sons, the eldest was a bold hunter. The younger was 
a cunning craAsnsati, The latter was the motherfavourite: with 
him she migrated to the W'ost, taking with her all ih^ household 
uteosils, armi, impletncnts of agricuUure^ and instrumients of all 
kinds so that the art of making them was lost in the land she deserted: 
but before quitting the old country, she taught her ftrst'^born how 
to forge dbojr and to make musical instruments from the gourde 
and she lefl him in possession of a great store of blue and white 
beads, Ttiesc beads, and the simple arts known to him he transmitted 
to his posterity, the Padam, and from him they received the injunc^ 
tion to mark themselves on the forehead with a cross. The western 
nations are descended from the younger brother and inherited from 
him and the continued instructions of the mother their knowledge 
of science and art. 

The above is a very imperfect synopsis of the long legends sung 
by the Deodar. I hope, on some future occasion, to be able to give 
u fulbr account of these ballads which appear to contain ah their 
traditional history. 

The religion of the Dihong Abors appears to be much the same 
in practice and belief as that professed by kindred tribes to their 
w^cst, an account of which may be found in a former number of the 
Asiatic Society's proceedings,* 

They believe in a future state as one of reword or punislLnicat 
for the actions of this, hut acknowledge one Supreme Being as 
the great father of all. They adore and offer sacrifiEu:s to a great 
number of Jyloun deities, whom they invest with uttrthuies, each 
with one, from all that their course of life leads them to reverence 
or fear. 

Thus they have no medicine for the sick; for every disease there 
is a spirit, and a sacrifice to that spirit b the only treat mem 
attempted. 


^ See pp, D6. ft of this book. 
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A raountajn cdicd Rcgam, h. as Hic abode of one or more spinES, 
a place held in great awe. No one can return from its summit; 
coasequently its mysteries are undisclosed. 

In regoid to their sacrifices one trait is particukTly worth noticing; 
generally, with hill dans, a sacrifice to the gods is nothing more 
dian an excuse for a debauch. 

la eases of sickness or deilhs, when an animal valuisJ as foodt a 
mithem or a pig, is offered by the Pudam, no one is allowed to share 
the feast with the gods except the very old men who* as poor and 
supctHiimvated, may be regarded as on the ’parish', and who live 
in the mfMtrvn^ :ii the public expense. 

The Abors do not acknowledge any direct trade with Thibet, 
thou^ they have and use many articles of Thibetan manufacture. 
Thence come their sword-blades, tobacco pipes, woollen cloths, 
and copper cooking vessels, and the blue and while beads, to wliich 
tiiey assign a celestial origin, are no doubt imponeU from Uic some 
quarter. They tell wild stories of the agency employed to supply 
their wont^ from Thibet, and \ think their intercourse with that 
country must rather have dimiaished timn increased since we hrst 
became acquainted with them. 

We know' for certam, that to the easi of the Ahor the Chulikatta 
and Meeshmee cions exlcnd across die range from the Assam 
Valley to the frontier of Thibet, and the representatives of these 
clans in close proximity to the Lamas differ in no essential respect 
from those bordering in Assam. Elut the Abors tell you of the 
existence of barbarous tribes with whom they have no aflinity in 
the higher ranges behind them and you meet wilh no one of the 
clsn who acknowledges to have passed I his barrier ol' savages. 

The requirements of the Abors are at present very trifling. All 
they take from Assam is salt, iron, brass cooking pots, a few silver 
ornamems, and enn cloths. They give in exchange iheir long-napped 
w'hiie cofton cloUis which are much prized as rags or quilts, ginger, 
red pepper, and sometimes rice. 

Early thi^ morning all the Gaum.'i* and a large deputaiiou from 
the villages, made their appearance in our camp, bringing the 
nxitheen, a very fine bull, as their offering lo us for the Sengmimg. 
Mine, which I hud paid for Lhe day before, but liad not seen, they 
acknowledged having receired, and it was lo he slaughtered and 
eaten that day. This done, we iilood in the relation to each other 
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of sworn friends; and I look the opportunity of our being out of 
the village to visit each of the most influential of our new friends. 

Joulung and Bankong escorted us to our boats and a party of 
Abor boys were sent in charge of the ntitheen which reached Saikwah 
in safety. 

The results of this visit proved most satisfactory. Return visits 
were made to us by all the Gaums, who for the first lime appeared 
at Saikwah and at Debroo with their wives and daughters to see 
us and to trade; and I received invitations from the Pashec, Padoo, 
Bomjecr, and Silook Abors, requesting me to visit them as I had 
visited the Membu.’ 


4 

MEMBU THIRTY YEARS LATER 

( Report on the Visit of Mr Needham to the Ahor rilluges beyond 
the British frontier^ 1884*) 

I WAS met close to the entrance of the village by Bapok, one of the 
senior Gams, who told me that he was glad to sec me, and that 
I might Slay as long as I liked. He b a thin, wizened, old man, with 
rather a nice expression, partially blind and scarcely able to walk. 
We were then conducted to a spot close to the vUtogc Morong, or 
Dekhachang (called Mosup in Abor), and there we pitched our 

» This account, rewritten and condensed, fonns part of Dalton's chapter on 
the Abon in his Descriptirt Fjhnohfy of Bengal, pp. 21 ff., published ses-enteen 

years later. . ^ . 

• This WM in October IS84. Needham *accofnpnnicd by a pnvate Bcntlcnuo 
abo visited Gina, Romkong. BoJek and Monku (as the names were then spell), 
taking seven days for the whole lour. Bakk was then a small village of about 
thirty houses. The Report on the AdminMration of the Province of Assam for 
1884-5 comments on this expedition as follows: 

*The visit, on the whole, proved successful in several respec t s. It added to 
our geographical knowledge of the position and accessibility of the villaga 
which Mr Needham entered, and the strength and character of the Abm vw 
inhabit them. For a long Ume the men of this tribe have kepi sullenly a^ 
from British authority. They have not been visited by any officer since 1854, 
they do Utile trade, though they come down in numbers to buy sa lt, ai^ they 
have seldom had any formal communicauon with any officer, except when 
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leni, afvd while the work was going on, crowds of women, children, 
and men hegan to form around u^, some taking hold of thU, others 
examining that, and alj asking for amci/i fAbor, for present). [ told 
them that I was very sorry that I had brought nothing in the shttpe 
of presents with me, hut this they wnuld not at first credit, end 
as soon as they did they showed unmistakable signs of dmatufac- 
tion. They said that Dalton* Bivar, and Nnbin Sahebs had each 
brought numerous presents with them when they visited their 
village, and that they could not understand iherefore why [ had 
come up empty*handed, I explained that I did not know that it had 
been usual for Sahebs when visiting their villages to gh^e them 
presents: that I had come up as light as I could possibly travel; 
that f W'as not sure whether they would admiL me into their vUlage* 
Stc., dec., but no amount of* even legitimate, excuses appeared to 
satisfy them* for they growled out: ‘OhI you are n pretty Saheb 
to come up here in this manner, Qiiicr Salmbs that came up brought 
three or four elephant-loads of tilings, and everyone got a present.' 
Just then the Koioki^ suggested a walk through the village* and 
thinking this was a good way of getting rid of the mnjotity of my 
persecutors for a time, I jumped at the suggestion, and Mr Mcllor 
and I started off at once to explore the villnge^ I must here premise 
that this report is entirely from memory, for £ considered it very 

their rcprcscniaUvc* appear IP reaeiwe ihaf pftsa. In Lhdr nation of the pony 
they showed themselves, accord infi la their li^t, to be iimtcabk jmJ hcrtpiublc. 
■mil. their gnevanre^ having beat listened to with patience, lixy nnw know 
that there is at Sudiy^ an oBker who dctpt not re^td iheiti wiih hotcdiiy and 
coiticnipu By these steps some advttnoe hAj been nude towards u better under- 
ttniiding with the Atws. On the otiier hand, reniiin etmicfits of (Jilbciilty and 
possible danger have bceti hrmiidit to light by Ups visiL It has shown the over- 
wooiinu sdr-Ktnfirilctkre and pndc of the tribe and tlie uorhitant demandt iJ>cy 
are IndtncJ to iiiolur. The liiiiitthi> spirit and the belief «i iheir own power of 
aiiadt and tkfeno: displayed these savngra make Uic Chief Corntnlfsiorur 
dm^ifal whethst any c^Hirsc of amenity ami justke will bare a bcitclicuLt effect 
until they have been ocRmpcIled to rooogmze the overwhekning sttcri^th of the 
British Gmenunent. There can, hciwcvcr, be oo ^iicsuon that the line of policy 
which is now beinjj fuUoweLl b die right and only one under present dreum- 
stattocs mid that it might to be persevered in. 

■Mr Nrtdhitm paid a second vjait to Membo in March I8li5, occojiiparikd 
by an Assisiunt-^rigimcr. ui order to erect a wire suspenskin-brid^ over the 
Siku. The Ahtm had ibemsebes Sugsjested iljc cnectlon of the bridge bn Octobex 
1884. but. cm the mriraJ of the cttEtneer. they rcfiucd lo allow him To put up 
the hrid|$e, pJIcging as a reasmi ibe insuffrctency of Ihc materbU. tJiH: md moiivc 
bdai distnut of ihs inteniiuni of Covemment m undertaking tba work.' 
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impolitic to walk about w'iih a notebook and pencil in my hand 
lest the people should think I had visited them with some h id den 
ulterior object in view. The Kotokis in fact warned me against 
using a notebook. Wliilc w'alking through the village I made notes 
mentally, and I will now attempt to jot down a few, and thus not 
only give you as correct an account as I can of all wt saw and did, 
but likewise endeavour to give you some idea of the village itself, 
the construction of the houses, ami the people (women in particular, 
because we arc continually seeing the men at Sadiya) in it, &c., &c. 
The village is apparently built upon a very broad and stony spur, 
and the houses lie on terraces, in batches of 60 or 80. one terrace 
above the other, so that those on the upper terraces arc sev'cral 
hundreds of feel above those on the lower ones. It is an excessively 
large one containing at least from 250 to 300 houses, which, with 
10 people to a house—and I do not think I am overestimating the 
number, for f entered several houses, and found families In them 
numbering from 12 to 20—would give a population of between 
2,000 and 2,500 souls. The ground upon which the houses in each 
terrace arc erected is strewn with loose stones, some of a large size, 
and is extremely uneven, so that in some places 10 or 15 houses 
may be seen upon tolerably even ground, while around these again 
the roofs only of others arc perceptible; but as each house is on 
a chang every available space has been occupied, for no ground is 
loo uneven to build upon. The houses arc all fine massive buildings 
(I did not see a single mean-looking house in the village) from 60 to 
80 X 20 feet, something after the style of the Angami Naga's house, 
except that the front veranda is covered in like the sides, the roof 
coming to within 2 feet or so of the front change and the latter is 
then carried on, though on a slightly lower level, outside all for some 
15 or 20 feet further. This is very convenient in many ways, for on 
a rainy day there is a large sheltered veranda to sit in. while if sun¬ 
shine is required the occupants of each bouse can squat about on 
the outer chang. No thatching grass is available, and so all the 
houses are thatched with a kind of plant called Tara by the Abors. 
It is very like the Tok(hpat used in many parts of Assam, but the 
lower stem of the Tara is excessively thorny. This is split in half 
and laid on when dry and it is allied that it will last from five to 
six years. The fronts of the houses arc made of huge boards (like 
the Angamis), some of which are 3 or 4 feet wide, but they arc not. 
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as far as f cQuId sec* canned TIic heads of all ^amc ktUed in hunting, 
as also of ihosc killed at feasts^ arc arranged oa shelves fixed to 
these boards, und under the roof in the veranda there are numerous 
bamboo shelves used as receptacles for all sorts of misceUaneotis 
household goods. The eaves of the houses come down dose to the 
ground, and each house Jm a back, as well as a front, but they arc 
nevenheless naturally very dark inside, and as each house has from 
two to five large fire-places* each about 4 feet SQuare* in which lirfts 
appear to be kept constaniJy burning, (bey are not cxjmTortablc 
places, for a situnger at least, to sit in for any length of time. The 
fire-places are made (like those in Miri houses) of planks resting on 
posts covered over with fi or 8 inches of earth, and over each one 
there is a bamboo framework suspended from above for drying 
meal, &c., on. None of the houses have any partitions so 

that there cun be no privacy of any sorL Fowls do not appear to 
prowj about much inside the houses^ For laying and sitting purposes 
they are supplied with bumboo baskets fixed in (he from veranda, 
and they also roost there at nighL The pigsties are at one side of 
the house* They are partitioned off for each pig and are boarded, 
and us the pigs are ivdJ fed and cared for, they xire fat and really nice 
eaiing, and as the boards upon which they rest are laid down with 
a slope outwards, most of Uic tilth runs outside and is carried off 
by the rain. The whole vithige is strewTi with din of sorts, but I 
did rot experience a single bad smell while 1 was in it, I was idd 
that there are regular places set apart outside the village where the 
people case themselves. There arc a very' large number of Jack trees 
in the village, and I am told that the Abor jack is much prtted. 
T also saw some magailjccni lime and orange irecs, and I tasted the 
fruit of both and fuand them very juicy and good. The majority 
however, of thew had Tcoently b«n hacked down owing to cholera 
having been raging at Phdu. T hese trees are, I am told* periodically 
so treated, i.e. whenever any serious sionitichic disease makes its 
appearance. Why the jack trees escape upon such tKtasions I could 
not find out Goitre is very pnsvarcoi in this village, and I was 
repeatedly asked for goitre ointment thougli f had mme with me 
I should say that at least two^rhird* of the men. Women, and children 
have Jt, and some of those I saw were ahnommlly brge. and vet the 
water appeals to be beautifully dean pure, and the vlUagc ii 
pIcnufuDy supplied with it from a huge spnng which comes out of 
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the rooks at the lop of the spur^ and the disfimea from Ihe spring 
to the lower end of the village must be at least ihree-fotirtlis of a mile, 
or 3 mHe, in length. 

Wc were about two and a half hours walking through the village^ 
and upon our retiuming to the spot where our lent had been pitched 
we found some 7C0 or 800people, men, women, and children, round 
it ^nd Ute spot where our cook was busy getting our food ready^ 
and as soon as we got inside wc were compktdy hemmfid in by 
a sea of heads. 

The sides and hack were lifted up, and the heads were popped 
in here, there and everywhere, and everything seized and cuimined 
noie/ts especially a looking and burning glass I had with me, 

the magnifying power of Ihc latter tickling thdr funcies greatly. 

About 5 o'clock we were asked lo go and see the Morong fMosup 
in .^bor) OT CutchciTy. Abors are cseessivcly proud of their Mosup, 
and the Membo men were condnually impressing upon me the fact 
that all important topics are talked over and disposed of in it 
I paced the place and found it 80 yards long and ID yards wide, and 
I counted 24 fire-places in it. It is built on the same plan as ihe 
houses, CMcpt that it is entirely open along the whole of one side 
in addition to having the usui front and back exit* probably to 
allow of its occupants jumping out speedily in case of aa oltack, 
or fire, In this house al! the single men wairiors reside, and it is 
filso used as a council room. The side walls are crammed with the 
heads of every description of animal, and all down the centre of it 
are to be seen the bows, arrows, fishing-gear, hats, spears, Ac., 
of the warriors ott bamboo trays. The Mosup is dose to the entrance 
lo the village, 1 should say the place \vouid hold about 500 men* 
After sitting there for a short time we returned to ouf tent and 
called for dinner, for as we had carried no lamp with us we decided 
to dine while it was daylight. We placed Ihrce or four Mirti at 
either entrance to the tent, and these men endeavoured to keep 
back the crowd as also to explain thut the *Sahcbs' were no! in the 
liabit of being stared at at m^s, but alt their endeavours W keep off 
the crowd were fuUlc* In fact, the more they were told to keep back 
ihc worse Ihcy w'crc. They said“* Why did you come here if you 
object to be looked al 2 We w'ant to see you,' and so the pushing 
and straining for places of vantage from which a good view of us 
could be had went on while we were eating, and fingers were 
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UDcercmoniousIy popped onto, and into, anything strange, such as 
com beef, mustard, peppcTi &c., &c. Wc finished our dinner as soon 
as we could, and then went outside, as wc were being stewed inside 
the tent, but it was quite as bad there. Our hats w-crc pulled off our 
heads and went the round of 100 beads in as many minutes, handker¬ 
chiefs the some. Each and everything wc wore was fdt, and then wc 
were asked to take off our things. Wc took off our coats and ex¬ 
plained that wc had got nothing on under our banians, but until 
we had opened these also the gaping crowd were incredulous, and 
they appeared to disbelieve their eyesight, as they pul their hands on 
our skins and felt our chests. Then we had to take off our bools and 
socks, as they declared we had no feet, and when we had done so, 
the ^Is got hold of our feet and petted them as an old maid would 
a friend’s pel lap-dog that she had not seen before. The women, 
I may here remark, arc excessively roUicky and Jolly, and the 
unmarried girls have apparently any amount of latitude given to 
them. They arc also utterly shameless. The women are plain, but the 
majority of them have jolly, laughing faces. They arc squat and 
heavily made, and arc likewise big*limbcd. They wear their hair 
cropped (as also do the men) like the Chulikatta Mishmis (called 
Dumtcog in Abor), and have their breasts bare, their only article of 
clothing being a very short petticoat, fastened round their waists, 
which reaches to about two inches above the knee. Many of them are 
tattooed with perpendicular lines over the lips and comen of thdr 
mouths, which does not improve their looks, as also on the back of 
their legs, right under the bend of the knee, above the calf. 

The unmarried girls wear five or six flat circular plates of brass, 
one slightly overlapping the other, called Boiop,^ fixed to a p>{aited 
band of thin cane, under their petticoats, and while working in 

* ‘The wtxncn’t costume oomists in all of three pieces. These arc the brypp, 
the skirt and the breast doth. As soon os they cm walk the girts wear a disc or 
two about the loins, or perhaps some metal charm, or a few thdis. This, in a 
few yean, expands into the beyop, the girdk worn by every iruid and woman 
from (be Dit^g to the Subansirt until (he birth of her first child. The beyop 
consists of locally-made discs fastened on to a band of cane, screw pine or a 
strip of hide. These discs vary in sire. The larger, averaging about three and a 
quarter inches in diameter, arc w orn in (he centre of the girdle and (he remainder 
graduated in duninishing si 2 e towards the hips. Although as a general rule 
skirts are worn from carfy childhood, girls of about fourteen may occasionally 
be seen with no other covering save the bryop and a doth about the shoolders 
(generally supporting a younger brother or sister), but the number of discs on 
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their fields or in the village on a hot day, it is the only article they 
have to cover their nakedness. They also wear little gaiters of plaited 
cane, coloured, about six inches wide, on each ankle, called Essong 
in Abor. They arc excessively fond of necklaces, earrings and 
bracelets, in fact finery of all sorts. Their teeth arc as Wack as a coal 
from continually chewing tobacco and lime (the latter the Abon 
make themselves out of a shell which they find in their river beds), 
and many of them also smoke pipes like the men do. They arc very 
fond of dnging and dancing, and they treated us to two exhibitions, 
and did their utmost to get us to sing and dance too. There is 
nothing either graceful or pretty in their dandng. Some 15 or 20 
hold one another by the arm above the elbow, and after one of 
their number has sung a line or two, in an almost inaudible and very 
plaintive voice, the rest join in a chorus moving round slowly in a 
ring the while. Sometimes they open out the chain to its full extent 
and nm up against one another face to face, singing all the while, 
fust one way, then the other.... During the conversation, Bapok 
happening to make some very disparaging remarks about the 
Miris in general, a young Miri who was sitting in front of him said 
something, which I did not quite catch, in vindication of his brethren, 

the Minyoag girdle give it enough weight to full in a graceful curve that entirely 
Caiti]& its purpose. 

‘The number of discs varies In the differcni tribes. Minyoag Abort wear 
seven, eight, or even nine discs on the gtrdk. and Galong girls three or four. 
To the north the ianbos are utished. It b beiievrd. with two discs, and the 
still lets chary maids of the Boris arc said to be content with one- Tbc tteyop 
discs are not worn during the period of menstruation. The mythical origin of 
the bfjrop b that a spirit. Gingor-Shingor. fed in love with a woman, and whco> 
ever be bad intercourse with her he gave her a btyop disc. When a child was 
bom she took off the girdle of dbes; and that b they first were worn, and 
why they are discarded on the birth of a woman's first b^. 

‘Both skirt and breast doth are wound tightly round the body, the skirt 
being held to its place by cane rings. The wearing of the breast cloth is not 
habitual, for a hill woman does not consider the exposure of the upper part of 
her person to be immodest. 

‘Married women, whether Dafla. Galong or Abor. frequently wear waist 
bands studded with metal bosses. These arc very much smalltf than the average 
btyvp discs and are generally mude of brass. Girls and women wear rings of 
cane round their wants whet^ they wear metal>studded bonds or not; and they 
weave for themselves very fine belts of cane in white, relieved by patterns of 
black interwoven through the material. The wromcn wear, sometimes in great 
profusion, necklaces similar to those worn by the men. Their bnus bracelets 
are of a l^ter stamp than those of the men.*—G. D. S. Dunbar, *Abors and 
Gaiongs'. Mcm AS B. (I91S). Vol. V. pp.30r. 
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when Bapok jiunped up and made two furioiis prods at him about 
the pi* of ibc stomach with the farreled end of his spear, remarking— 
^How dare you inlcmipt me,' I mention this incident merely ta 
show how arrogant the Abors still are towards their late Min 
slaves, as they frequenUy styled them. After this we sat do^ to 
a liasty breakfast, for one of the Dekha Gams came up while we 
were conversing, and in a loud and impertinent voice said—*What 
do you mean by holding a Darbar here, the cuteheity is f^l, and that 
is the only place where topics of this kind are allowed.' I then said 
that I had hoped that out of deference to myself they would say ^ 
they had to say under tlic shade of a tree as it was very hot inside 
their Mosup (catcheny) and the ftres hurt my eyes, but I had no 
sooner thus expressed myself, than them was a derisiw howl from 
the crowd in substance as follows '—I like your check. Our Mosup 
is ouf cutcherry, you have your cutcherry, and you don^t listen to 
cases outside it, neither do we AbOf% so lo the Mosup you w ill Itave to 
go whedieryou like it or noL' Accordingly, at a lilile before 11 a.m, 
we adjourned to the Mosup. 1 have already mentioned that there 
arc 24 fire-places in this place, and as they are all nearly always 
kept alight, T leave you lo imagine what a comfortable place it was 
to sit in on a warm afternoon, surrounded by some 6 or not 
over-sweet people, all puffing the most filthy tobacco, and drinking 
a nasty, sieWy, sour-smelling grog, some of which wc were compelled 
lo drtnk ourselves, around one. We were kept in ihere till a quailer 
to 4 p.m„ and during the whole time by either Bapok or Pokpang. 
Pokpang is also an old and very influential Gum, He is also partLolly 
blind, and with the most hideous expression of countenant^ I ever 
remember seeing. On the afternoon of our arrival in ihc village he 
was pointed out to me, on the occasion of our visit to Ihe Mosup, 
and the Miris, Kotokis, nil spoke of him with bated breath, remark¬ 
ing—'That man is the most to be feared in Mem bo. He holds the 
Jives of every man visiting it in his hands.' 

Ocitther 14, 1884.—I pitched my tents on the right bank of the 
Dihong nearly opposite the spot where our troops were encamped 
in 1859, just before the asaauU on Romkong. Wo could the Padu 
village smoke curling up above the forest trees, but we could not $« 
the hous.es (this village is more easily reached from the spot where 
the Siku empties itself into the Dihong than from Membo), and the 
different shades of green from the village arrahs, all on the slopes 
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of the looked very pretty about sunset From the centre of* 

' these, as it were, rises the sugar-loaf looking peak called Regaro by 
the Abors/Thc Padu people declare that it is the abode of a mighty 
spirit and none of them therefore ever dream of going up there. 
It is alleged thal ihefc is a bheti, covering about a purah of land, 
very near the top of it, in which"there is a very large Buku fish, 
without any tad and that two Mack divers swim about the water 
and guard the fish. The legend was started by the Pasi Abors. They 
declare that years and years ago some of their people whw ^rching 
about fot a new village site came upon the bheri and saw the fish 
and divers in question. 




Chapter X 


THE ABORS AT THE END OE THE 
CENTURY 


r " 




I 


MOST NUMEROUS AND POWERFUL 


(G. W, Bcresford, Notes on iht North-Eastern Frontier of 

lK8I,ppHl5ff.> 


Ot ihe above tribes, the Abors arc the most nuimmus and powerful. 
They occupy the hills from the Dlbong north round to the Miri and 
Duffla Hihs west Tt Is not known how far north they extend, but it 
is bdieved up to the frontier line of Tibet, with which country they 
evidently trade and communicate, as most Abors wear dark red 
woeUen coats and oibcr articles of clolhitig and ornammit of TTbclan 
manufacture. Very litik b really known of these people. They have 
always bad the credit of being a fierce and warlike mcc, but htde 
is on record to justify this opinion and estimate of their charadcr, 
for, with the excepdoa of two or throe small punitive expeditions 
against them for raids committed on British subjects, which 
did not add much to our knowledge of them, their country, manners* 
customs, or resources, no one has succeeded in peitetraiing their 
country and hahiint proper beyond the nearKt villages, and therefore 
very little is known of them. 

The Abora are divided roughly into two divlsiuns. Those lining 
on the left or east bank of the Dihong river up to the Di bong are 
called Bar Ahms, or ‘great' Abors. and are said to be the origin 
of those called Pasi and Meyong, and of the whole tribe. Those 
living on the right or west bank of the Dihong arc called Pasi* 
Meyong, fonmcrly only Meyong, hut owing to some tribal dispute 
many years ago some of the Pasi Abors of the large and important 
village of Siku fled aia-oss the Dihting, settled in the Meyong country 
on the right bank, and ate lo be found yet distinct and sepamtdy 
known as Pasi in most of the Meyong villages, hence the term Past- 
Meyong, which has caused endless mistakes and confusion in the 
misapplication of ihe term, and i^oranoc of what Pari and Meyong 
really mean. In published records of oflimal cormpondcncc of recent 
date the terms Pasi and Meyong arc used to denote separate villages 
of those names: but, as a fact* h will be found that no such villages 
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cxiit, but other villages of different names inhabited by Past and 
Meyong Abors* There an: some villages on the west of the Dihong 
mliabtted only by Meyongs* but moat of them by Fasts and Meyongs 
combined. A native of the district, when quesrioned* will probably 
not menrion the real name of the village at aJi» but say it is P^ 
or Meyong, simply according to the tribal distinction of its 
inhabitants. 

The real habitat of uli the Abors is the lofty mountain ranges 
between Assam and Tibet, in the interior hills and beyond the front 
or nearer intervening ranges from whence their auperabundiint 
population, for the want of room and land, have overflowed into 
the valley of Assam through the gorge of the Dihong, and thence, 
spreading to the cast and west, have occupied the lower ranges of 
hills to the borders of the plain country south. These bttcr Abor* 
might bo considered more in the light of plain snren in coniradiS’ 
tinedon to those who inhabit the highar and mterior ranges from 
8,000 to 12,000 feet devariotw and with whom we have next to no 
commuoicatiDn. 

It is said that all the Abora, whether Pasi or Meyong, acknowledge 
a comioort origiri from the Bar or Pasi Abors, and they have over¬ 
flowed, as it were, from a common centre^ Damloh Padam, situated 
on a high snowndad range of mountains, 12,000 feet elevation, 
three days' journey up the Dthoeg gorge above Pasighat and 
Syquaghat. It is now ihcir chief stronghold and most important 
settlement, as it ever has been, It may be usefni to explain here 
that the range of hills 5,000 fee* elevation, (mmcduuely over the 
Assam Valley, is not generally itihabiied, owing to the steepness of 
its southern slope. Therefore, when the first immigrants left Damloh 
Padam, they could not occupy or utilize this range but were forced 
to come out of the higher ranges by the gorge of the Dihong and 
spread ilicmsdvcs over the lower ranges, from east to west, bordcr- 
bg on the plain. The Bar Abors and Pasi Meyong, although cognate 
races, seem to keep apart as if they were scparaie tribes, and the 
Dihong, which separates them, b considered their natural boundary. 
Up [0 very recent times, the river Sessiri was consitkrad the eastern 
boundary of the Bar Abots, and beyond that to the east was Mbhmi 
territory ; but within the past few years the same iiraptive tendency 
that compelled them to leave Damloh Padam and the interior hiili, 
to seek for pastures new and fresh, land to oultivaie In a souihcrfy 
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directjon towards ihe plains, where they Btablished a setiiement 
so far back as 1837, called BomjuT on the banks of the Dibong 
between Sadiya and Nistanighat, led them abo to push forward 
ictticmcnts in an easterly dtrection across the Scssiri almost tip to 
the Oiboog, the latest of which, Ihc Damphufc, was established 
only in IS78, and h now a large and important villuge, constantly 
reinforced from the older Abor villages near the Dihong. Il is said 
only a few months ago ten or twelve families removed from Pandur 
to Damphuk. Alt Uic Mil country between the Ses^ri and Dibong 
was formerly Mishiiii territory and largely inhabited by them, but 
the latter, being the weaker or [ess warlike commimhy* arc being 
gradually forced across the Dibong and dispossessed of their foniicf 
lands. If the etjcroachments of the AbofS and their irraptivc tend¬ 
encies were likely to stop short at tlie Oi bong, not much harm would 
be done, as a groat number of the Mishmb west of that river have 
already moved across to the cast bank. But it is stated that it b the 
openly expressed intention of the Abors to push across the Dibong 
and annex the whole Mishmi country as far cast as the Diphu, 
and in view of this they have established BomjuT, commanding the 
line of communication of the Oiulikalia Mishmis with Sadiya and 
the plains, which they have inicmiptcd already by the slaughter of 
a party of Mishmb some years ago at a place called Mishmi Katla 
(slaughter) on the Dikiang. Il is said ihc Abors arc now only waiting 
till they have established themselves in sufficient strength at Dam- 
phuk, when the move across the Dibong will take place, Heacc. 
the anxiety of the Political Officer for the establishment of the 
strong military outpost at Nuamghai, for the protoetion of the 
Chulikatta Misimus and their trade route against further encroach- 
mcnis of the Abor^ The Mishmis arc very friendly with the British 
Govenrment, and just the opposite to the Abors; tt therefore seems 
expedient that somclhit^g should be done for their protection. If 
this is not done, there is not much doubt but that in a short time 
the Abors wU! push their way across the Dibong and annex as much 
of the Mtshmj country as they require, and the Mishmis wilt be 
forced either to retire further into the hills to the north and be cut 
off from the plains aJtogether, or if they succeed for a time in stem¬ 
ming the tide of Abor invasion, will not be so friendly towards us 
us they now^ ure at present. The choice seems to Ue between our 
having the hills to the north and east of our frontier held by (xiendly 
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Mishmis or by inimical Abors. The Mi&hmis arc most anxious 
for the establishment of an outpost at Nizamghat. The question 
is what is to become of the Abors. Their leaving their own part of 
the country is apparently only the result of natural causes, an evtx- 
increasing and overflowing population and want of land to subsist 
on. No outlet is to be found for them further north, so they arc 
forced to the south, cast and west. 

The Abors, like all other hill tribes, are agriculturists and keep 
mithan and other cattle. It is said their villages ore open and unde¬ 
fended, but their sites arc chosen on the most inaccessible spots. 
They arc all armed wth bows and poisoned arrows and cross-bows, 
and arc said to be fair marksmen. They also carry spears, heavy 
short swords, or Khampii daos^ and long knives. They wear 
strong helmets made of cane, omamcnied with skins of beasts and 
birds. Each man seems to choose his own particular fancy as to 
shape of helmet, dress, and ornament in general. As a rule, most 
Abors wear a long dark red woollen coat of Tibetan manufacture, 
which readily distinguishes them from the Mishmis, whom they 
otherwise very much resemble in appearance, dress, maimers, and 
customs. But unlike the Mishmis, whose houses are very long and 
large, containing many families under one roof, the Abors live in 
smaller houses, each containing only one or two families. They arc, 
as a rule, of good physique and a powerfully-built race of men 
particularly those from the interior of the hills i but they appear of 
a morose and sullen disposition when brought into contact with 
Europeans, which is perhaps attributable to the numerous grievances 
they think they arc labouring under at the hands of the British 
Government; but if an Abor can be drawn out of his habitual reserve 
he is just as lively and good-tempered as most other hillmen. The 
word ‘Abor* in Assamese is synonymous with fierce, savage, and 
warlike, and b used generally in Assam to denote savage and tm- 
known tribes. A Naga in the middle of the Naga Hills will point 
out some dbtant and unknown village or country as inhabited by 
Abors; and ihb has perhaps led to the undoubted dread these 
Abors are held in by all the plains population in this part of the 
country. They arc of a predatory nature, and come down annually 
into the plains after they have gathered in the harvest, to trade and 
levy tribute on any villages beyond the Inner Line, or wander about 
hunting and Ashing, and there b no doubt if it were not for the 
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present outposts and force they would soon be in possession of the 
whole country on the north bank, cast of Dibrugarh; and not a 
trader or Assamese would be found there. The Abors are not 
supposed to possess firearms, or know the use of them. 


2 


CVNOPH AGISTS 


{Assam Census Report^ 1881) 

The mountain region occupied by the Miris is situated midway 
between the country of the Abors on the cast and that of the Daphlas 
on the west,... The Assamese word abor means independent (bori 
means 'subject or dependent* and bor is the root of the verb meaning 
'to submit or own allegiance*) and the Abors may have been so 
called by way of contrast with the vassal Miris. So closdy arc Abors 
and Miris connected that the names of some of their tribes (Rottom, 
Beni, Talcn. Hepu, Laha and Chimirr) arc the same, but the A^r 
branch of Chimirr is said to be distinguished by the custom of «ting 
dogs; in fact, they arc cynophagists.* Occasional intercourse is still 


» The tribewnen of the Nortb-EaW Frontier Agency and i»ked the tnbel 
people throughout Asum arc gneatly attached to dogs, powtbl)^ acc^^f 
the great tmporunce th» anima! has in the life of the hunter, wa^or and ben^ 
man. The dog te often regarded as a member of the howhold «ts at the 
common meal, b petted and cared for. and buried |dlcf d«th. I have seen a 
Minyong carry a dog acroM a stream to save it getting its feet wet 
The fact that many tribes col dop may seem at first sight to be iiyxMigro^s 
with this attitude, but it b not really so. The Lbola Nagas, for eaanude, sacnfkx 
and eat dogs because they are reprdod as the most intelligent of aH anntiaU 
and so specially gratifying to the spirits. The Angamis reprd ^ as an 
exceUent tonic and it b taken tpoiilly at the Sekrengi Fesuvol which aims m 
preserving the heaUh of the village In the coming year. The Rengmas regard 
the flesh as healing for wounded men. and the eyes nay be swallo^ w m 
antidote to pobon. In Tuensang I found that a dog was boned at the fom of i^ 
central of a moruitg by the Phoms and Konyaks. possibly so that it ooukl 


act as a watchman. . , .... 

A learned note by J. H. HuuononCynotherapy tn W2. Vol. XII. 
pp. 69 IT.) describes how dog-ftesh has been used all oyer the world as rnediciae. 
‘It inay be,' he says, 'that there b. or has been, an idea that the soul matter 
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noRiataincd between them and Miris long settled in the plants. 
Id one of the houses of a Miri village of the Majhuli, 1 found a 
young Abor girl who had been purchased from her parents for 
Rs 60 by a Miri on a trading visit to the hills. He had brought her 
up as one of his family, but she was easily distinguishable from 
them by her fairer complexion and more strongly marked Mongo¬ 
lian features. The Abors have only just begun to settle in our terri¬ 
tory, mostly between the inner and outer lines of the frontier, and 
consequently beyond the limit of the census. 


3 

AN AGREEMENT WITH THE ABORS 
(A. Mackenzie, History* 1^* pp.43ff.) 

Whereas it is expedient to adopt measures for maintaining the 
integrity of the British Territory in the District of Luckimpor^ 
Upper Assam, on the Meyong Abor Frontier, and for preserving 
peace and tranquillity; and whereas, by virtue of a letter. No. 11 
of 11th October 1862, from the OfiBciating Commissioner of Assam, 
transmitting orders from the Government of Bengal, conv^cd in a 
letter, No.256T, dated the 8th August 1862, from the Officiating 
Junior Secretary to the Gos’cmmcnt of Bengal, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Luckimpore has been authorized to proceed in this 
matter, and an engagement to the following effect has been entered 
into with the Meyong Abors this 5th day of November a.d. 1862, 
at Camp Lalee Mulch: 

First ,—Offences commenced by the Meyong Abors in a time of 
hostili^ towards the British Government, and for which the 

of hu m«n beings and of dogs is of stmiLir qtulity and that the latter can usefufly 
be substituted for tbc former for that reason. * If an Angami kills a hunting dog. 
he mutt leave the village for five days and is treated as a sort of homicide. Canine 
ha\r been subttiluUK) for human tacrifiocs in the Naga Hills. The Laohais, 
Thadoa and duns used U> regard dog sacrifice as specially efficaciotts in case 
of Uincss. Hutton suggests that the notion of the m^icioal power of the dog 
may have arisen from crfMcrvaiioo of dogs licking and so curing their own 
wounds, and be refers to a family in E^tand who as recently as 1921 attributed 
their recovery (Vom scabies to the licking of a pet d<^ 
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assembled heads of villages have sued for {xudon, are overlooked, 
and peace is re>estabUshcd. 

Second .—^The limit of the British Tcrriloiy which extends to the 
fool of the hills is recognized by the Meyong Abors, who hereby 
engage to respect it. 

Third .—^The British Government will take up positions on the 
frontier in the plains, will establish stations, post guards, or con¬ 
struct forts, or open roads, as may be deemed expedient, and the 
Meyong Abors will not take umbrage at such arrangements, or 
have any voice in such matters. 

fourth.—The Meyong Abors recognize all persons restding 
in the plains in the vicinity of the Meyong Hills as British 
subjects. 

fifth .—The Meyong Abors engage not to molest or to cross the 
frontier for the purpose of molesting residents in the British 
Territory. 

Sixth .—The co mmuni cation across the frontier will be free both 
for the Meyong Abors and for any persons. British subjects, going 
to the Meyong villages for the purpose of trading, or other friendly 
dealings. 

Seventh.—The Meyong Abors shall have access to markets and 
places of trade which they may think fit to resort to, and on such 
occasions they engage not to come armed with their spears and 
bows and arrows, but merely to carry their daos. 

Eighth .—^.Any Meyong Abors desiring to settle, or occupy lands, 
in the British Territory, engage to pay such revenue to Government 
as may be fixed upon by the Deputy Commissioner, the demand. 
In the first instance, to be light 

Ninth .—^Thc Meyong Abors engage not to cultivate opium in the 
British Territory or to import it 

Tenth .—In event of any grievance arising or any dispute taking 
place between the Meyong Abors and British subjects, the Abors 
will refrain from taking the law into their owm hands, but they 
will appeal to the Deputy Commissioner for redress, and abide by 
bis decisioo. 

Eleventh .—^To enable the Meyong Abors of the eight khels or 
communities who submit to this engagement to keep up a police for 
preventing any marauders from resorting to the plains for sinister 
purposes, and to enable them to lake measures for arresting any 
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' offenders, ihc Deputy Commissioner, on behalf of the British 
Government, agrees that the communities referred to shall receive 
yearly the follo^^ing articles: 

100 Iron-hoes 
30 Maunds of salt 
80 Bottles of rum 
2 Seen of Abkaree opium 
2 Maunds of tobacco 

Tweifth.—The articles referred to above, which will be delivered 
for the first year on the signing of this engagement, will hereafter 
be delivered from year to year to the representatives of the eight 
kheb or communities of the Meyoog Abors, as aforesaid, on their 
meeting the Deputy Commissioner at Laloe Mukh, or at any other 
convenient place on the Meyong Dwar side. 

Thirteenth. —On the occasion of meeting the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, the Meyong Abors. in earnest of their continued friendly 
feeling, engage to make a tribute offering of a pig and fowls, in 
exchange for which they will obtain usual suitable acknowledge¬ 
ments. 

Fourteenth. —In event of the Meyong Abors infringing, or failing 
to act up to any of the provisions of this engagement, it will be 
considered void and will no longer have effect. 

Fifteenth. —The original of this engagement, whkdi is drawn 
up in English, will remain with the Deputy Commissioner of Luckim- 
porc. Upper Assam, and a counterpart or copy will be fumbhed 
to the subscribing Meyong Abors. 

Sixteenth. —In ratification of the above engagement contained 
in 15th paragraph, the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore, 
Assam, on behalf of the British Government, puts hb hand and 
seal, and the recognized Headmen or Chiefs of the eight kheb or 
communities of the Meyong Abors affix their sigruituret or marks 
thb 5th day of November in a.d. 1862. 


H. S. BIVAR, .^^aJor, 

Deputy Commr., First Class, Luckunpore, Upper Assam, 
and Agent, Governor’General, S, E. Frontier 


[ Here follow the signatures of 34 Chiefs on account of eight 
different Khels.] 
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4 

ABOR ETHICS 

(From a Tour Diary of J* F. Needham,* for May 1886) 

Cases of adultery are very rare, though not altogether unheard of 
amongst us. The punishment is by fine, the delinquent having to 
give the aggrieved party from four to eight mithon (worth Rs40 
each) according to the nature of the case. If it transpires that the 
adulterer was entirely to blame, viz. that having taken a fancy to 
the woman, he $o worried or coaxed her as to get her eventually 
to consent to allow him to cohabit with her, he will be ordered to 
pay the aggrieved party six or eight miihon; but if, on the other 
hand, it should turn out that the woman was as much to blame as 
the man, that even if she did not actually court hb temptations, 
she did not spurn them as she should have done, he is only mulaed 
of four mithon, and the woman is likewise punbhed, viz. stripped 
and tied up in the Moshup, and, a chillie having been inserted into 
her vagina, she b kept tied up until she is almost hoarse from roaring 
on account of the pain it causes, and this is done in the presence 
of the whole village. Sometimes a chillie b put up her anus and 
rubbed into her eyes likewise. After she is let loose, she goes home 
and carries on her work as of yore. In all cases of adultery, too, 
the aggrieved party commences proceedings by going to the adulterer 
and giving him a severe crack on the head with the bock of his dao, 
and custom forbids the latter's retaliating, but the aggrieved party 
is forbidden to kill the adulterer. 

The/i. This ofience is also punishable by tine, the number of 
mithon which the thief b ordered to pay being proportionate to 
the value of the property he has stolen. K the thief denies the theft, 
he b ordered to go through the following ordeal in the presence 
of the whole village, and thus endeavour to prove his innocence. 

A large fire having been kindled, it b fed until the flames reach 
to the height of twro or three feel. A bamboo chtmga, about one hat 
long and not large enough to admit a man's fist easily, is then fiUcd 

* At this tnne, Needham was an Assistant Political Officer and posted at 
Sa<li>'a. 
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With water, and, into U an tg£ having been dropped the is 

Placed on ihc fire. The cidpril then «ts down by the firt in the 
company of one of his uncl« (mother’s brother), and a 

fire-screen about two feet square, made (by his tinclc) from the 
leaves of a creeper called au kun yar by the Assamese {ta-h by the 
Abors). which oonisin a large quantity of watery sap, and arc 
consequently not inflammable. Juftt before the water m the i:hmga 
commences to boil, he (the culprit) rises to his feet, and ncpcaimg: 
‘Hear me ye heavens and ye sun Mf I have ready stolen this man 
whatever it may be—cause my hand to be burnt, and do not p™it 
the CKB to leave this chatiga. If, however, on the other l^d, I am 
not a thief, do not born my hand, but permit me to take out the 
egg unscathed/ he proceeds lo endeavour to take the egg out of 
the chwtgo, protecting his fee* and chest from bdng burnt by m^ns 
of his fire-screen, and all Abom assert and verily hdieve if die 
csperimenler is triling the truth, the egg will appear at top of 
the chunga as soon as the water boils; but that if He is lymg. n will 
not, and he will consequently be unable to secure ih couj^. 

excessively lucky that all Abors believe in the infallibility of this 
lest, especially that it is possible for an innocent man to take it out* 
for otherwise anyone might, out of spite, accuse his ncighhoar ^ 
thieving* and thus mulct him out of a few mitiwn Vr^ithout the accused 
having a chance of proving his innocence. If the accused 
succeeds in UkJag the egg out of the churtgUt he is at once deebr^ 
lunocen!, and his accuser is ordered to make him ample amends 
ID the shape of cither eight or ten mithun for all he has gone through. 


5 

A PROPHYLACllC AGAINST DISEASE 

(From a Tour Diary of J. F, Needham, for May 1386) 

Leavino Ngapok-ghat at 1-45 p.m. we continued until nearly 4 p.m.. 
several showers falling during the interval, when wt again halted 
for fifteen mitvuies or so, a short distance from the village (Siluk), 
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to cflable the dden to drmh Lhe jmlkpeniiablc green anrh or bower 
called motor by the Aboir, which is invariably made ere any out- 
siders are allow^ed into a Village. It consists of 3 number of green 
boughs placed m the ground a short distance from (he entrnr^ce to 
the village, so as to form an arch, with a number of split pieces of 
bamboo plaited together in fanciful shapes stuck, about it, and some 
roughly*mnde bamboo panjis arc geaerally stuck into the ground 
on cither side of the arch, paralld to and facing the path by which 
the incoming parly arc advancing. TTie .A.bors thoroughly believe 
that this proceeding will effectually keep away sickness from the 
villiige in case anyone about to enter it should have come from u 
sick'Sirickcn place. Sometimes fowb ate sacrilked and placed on a 
spot ou (op of the above* but upon this occasion I did not nodee 
any fowls.* Soon after wc commenced to move again* t was met by 
Karmut and Pogu iwo of the head soms, and they conducted me 
up a narrow, tolerably steep, and very stony sput* from ihc top of 
which a very line view of the plains to the south and south'^sl k 
to be had* into the village to a beautifully level spot close to the 
MCHthup* where 1 subsequently pitched: my tent under the shade 
of a very fine Jack-tree. 


*- The tnjiitciin dT ercciins ^ cercmcmiaJ irch ^ i [tmTih^JacUc dheox 

will be noted in the nimotoa of Taiticr Itrict and h has persiaied down to Uw 
present day> The foUowine passage occurs in a diary t)y Reverend L W'. a. 
Jfdiiion wbiu Went to Kobanti wUh Wilhsniwo in dionty bcrDce the taiicrV 
murder. He describes how at Kaick he* reached a usiieovcr whkh wciefeitooncd 
tarpe leosio and m the centre of which w-as ttupended a wrutU dead pii with it* 
ttitestioes cuppsed and made to loolc tis horrible a.^ ptHsible. Thb. tbay said* 
was to dme away the evil sprnls of cholcmi and, us it hud been recently placed 
there, I duttmed that it wa.i feared that the evil spirit would enter with u* and 
■hi* Bori of demon worship was done agaiasi our comtnic'. 

On leaving the village, Jachsnn had a sitriiliir experjence.'After wc had giot 
Tree of most of tbeao and were w'cU siartcd down the hill, wv heard a ifrKit ihoutn^ 
ing up in rtre village and ere long □ crowd of young men and boys came ntimms 
down Ihc path behind shmUiriic and throwjim amall piece* of bamboo stalk 
in our direction. Most of these pieces funded in the iung^ but occasionally one 
would come uncomfortahly near our party. I had seen they: tntdl pieces of 
bamboo stalk cut and nrung together up in the village befoen we stanod, bat 
then supposed that they mi^t be for food. All ithis shouUnB and throwing was 
for the purpoM of driving away the evil spitii which they supposed arvomponiod 
us and which they ihodsht. unless scared away, tnlght return to their vjlla^/ 
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SQUERHELS AND MARRIAGES 

(From a Four Diary of J. F, Needhiim, for Miiy 1886 J 

When a young fdlow takes a fancy to a girf, be aski her if she ttill 
live with him as his wife* and, after obiaining her consent, he sends 
his father and elder brotheir, if he lias one, or his uncle ftnother's 
brother) lo negotiate with her parents. As a propitiatory offering* 
it is usual for them (the lover's father and brother, or ancle, as the 
case may bej to take a litUe liquor and four small squirrels, called 
kere kema by the Assamese, hqtif by the Abor, I have seen one dri^ 
specimen, and as far as I can ascertain this fwpo ts the small species 
of squirrel so common in the plains. I can, in fact, think of no other 
animal so Hkc the specimen f saw. The Abors are excessively fond 
of these liiJlc animals, and they are everlasiinsly setting traps up 
trees for them. In cases of sickness, and. m fact, in all special cases 
in which it h nooesiMuy to propitiate tho evil spirits. Ibese same 
tupQ are largely used, so that it appears to he the aim of everyone lo 
have a fei*' always at hand in the dried slate wilh ihem. and iheec is 
rarely, if ever, any opposition offered to ihe match by tJu? girl s 
parents, though some amount of parleying takes place regarding the 
total number of hpa (the only gift given to the girl's parents) which 
the bridegroom's relations have to agree w ill be giveu to the parents 
of the girl ere the hridegnoom can, according lo Abor custom, 
claim her as his wife, and remove her from her father's house. The 
number required is, I am told, proportionate to the wealth of the 
bridegroom, that is to aiy, more would be required from a rich 
Lhan from a poor rUHin, From the biter 30 to 40 would be considered 
sufficient, while from the former 200 or 300 would not be considered 
c,vceisive. The question ' why is there this great difference in num¬ 
bers when the article sought for c^n be trapped os easily by a poor 
as by a rich man ?' is, it seems to me, ansvvcrtd as foliows—bccausc 
the rich mon has {presumably) much more leburc, or he lias slaves 
whom he can utilize to trap the squirrels. Trapping Uicsc liitfc 
animals Ls^ to an Abor at least, more an effort of labour than skill, 
and the demanding of a fixed number of them in each case in whkh 
a girl b given in marriage is the test employed by the Abors to prove 
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thal Ulc young iover Ls willing lo undergo a. certain amoum of trouble 
in order to repay the f>eopJe who have ungrudgingly given Kim their 
daughlcT lo wed. 

They are not very dMcult to Lrap» for T am informed liiai anyone 
setting about the work in earnest can catch a large number in a 
monlh, besides^ it is not necessary that the full number demanded 
should be paid up ai once^ After the gir^s parents' consent has 
been obtained, the young man sleeps regularly in his falher’indaw's 
house, and the girl whom he has sought and obtained U recognized 
as his wife from that time. 

The young couple, however, separate dudng the day* and each 
one coTirmnes to work, as of yore, for their respeedve parents* 
and this sort of thing continues until tbetr Krsl-born is si% or seven 
years old, when, if the w^hole of the iupa originally demanded have 
been paid up* the young couple go off to live in a house of their own 
which has been previously erected by their friends. Generally* one 
year before the time fixed for this exodus, the husband’s rctalions 
brew large quantities of liquor, and a day having been set apart as 
a holiday, the young couplers rekuons meet and have a big drink 
together, and from that time the former (vk. the young couple) 
start culfiViiting on iheir ow'ti account* and W'Ork no longer for thdr 
parents. 'The fact that the young husband and wife continue un« 
grudgingly to work for tbeir parents for so long a time after tbdr 
marriage shows conclusively that there is much real mutual fondness 
between Abor children and their parents* for otherwise, although 
the latter might consider that having had the trouble and anxiety 
of bringing up their uhildreit in their youth* they have a just cUim 
to their labour as long as It U possible tg tiiilize ti, such a cbJm 
could only be enforced where an innate fond feeling for their parents, 
and likewise tiie liiprrit of obedteitce on (he part of the children, 
existed, 
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A SYLVAN SPRITE 

(From a Tour Diary of J, F. Ntcdham. for hJuy 1SS6) 

Aboe women wii! never pick the fruit growing on plantain-trees in 
deserted k/t^rs aficr they have become enveloped, nr even partially 
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SO in imigle, M tlwy f«r the Nyipong. a sylvan sprile whoM h«l^ 

, W be the planuun-tree (it Ukowise lives in a la^e su^ 

neS^e^lcd which has a very preiiy whi e-looking ^ 

““h rAbors am™ IS a« food of the Ny.j»ng). Tins 
N^pongU believed to be an evii gente. oi*»tiany bent on ha^g 
Sf and so almost aii ihe ailments which wo^n j™”; 
but espccUllv such mishaps as occur at the tune " 

ailincnB during Ihe menstrual period, are aitnbiiled to iL A black 
hen is the usual propitiatory offering to this spint. ihou^ “ “™' 

a pig or a d.4 » 'V '>“'f* 

soriic is ^af I have said, chiefly a harmer of females, it is nev^cless 

telieved to harm mate likewise at times and all ca^ of ha|™i- 

rhage whicb occur, or severe stomach aches which ‘ 

marroUing about like a woman in travail, are attnbuicd to il. 

“e Mirb residing about Sadtyu simnarty dj^ ^ 

their feats appear to be slightly less than those of the *“ 

^ women d^o. b^tere to pick the fnui from >*■= 

in desened Wets, main though they he orergrown tn jungle. 


'Chapter XI 
THE MISHMIS 
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HISTORICAL PRELUDE 

(Ah History , I8S4, pp. 47 ff.) 

The first mention of the Mishttib in the records dates from 

1825, vvhen Lieutenant Buukon, in exploring tlic upper course of 
the Brahmaputra beyond ihc Nolta Dihing, reported that the 
'Mishmah’ Hills vere iwcupied by tribes ‘who were very averse 
to receive ^itrangers^ In IS27 Lieutenant Wilcox saeeeeded in 
penuading the Tain M ishmis lo pKass him through their villages on 
10 the country of the Mezhos,’ He found that there were then three 
Chiefs (brothers) rtifing over the Tarns, by name Krisong, Ghalum, 
and Khosha, Of the Mezbos, one Chief, called Ruding, gave a 
certain amount of assistance to the travellers; but the principal 
Chief,. Jingaha, would not receive them, and they only escaped 
from a treacherous attack by a hasty retreat ovemighi. They 
tuccecdcd in penetrating ‘to the poini where the Brahmaputra in 
its hJJ] course^ after flowing nearly due south from Thibet, suddenly 
changes its course and flows in a westerly direction*, 

In October 1836 Dr Griflith paid a visit to the MishmJ Hills: 
he only succeeded in penetrating to the village of Ghaium on the 
LohiL and though he was kindly received by the Tains, they abso¬ 
lutely refused to pass him on to the Mczbo-Mishml caunlry» stadng 
as thdr reason that, just before his visit, the Mezhos, aided by a 
force of ^;evc]1ty Lanuis, had invaded thdr country and done much 
damage. He found that the Singphos, and especially the nufla Gam, 
had considerable influence over the Tains. They were most anxious 
to come to Sadiya to trade. The Mezhos, Dr Griffith thought to 
be descended from the crop-haired Mishmis of the Debong, but, 
like the Tains, they presers'c their hair. The Tain population be 
estimated at 460 only in the seven villages he saw near the Lohit. 
Ghaium, Khoshn, and Prinsong wc« now^ the principal Chiefs. 

* li is now oAiofTury lo dimity ihe Miihmin in three gmupfr-^the Idus 
{of uhnni' ihc fiebcliya£ iia p. aubtrihcl. ihe ttiniDns and lbs Kzumiis, uho 
arc nTkd by itrc plains people Chuj|kaUa>, lli^ruii nml Mijus rap&ciii^vlyH 
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With the OiuJkaiias it wai said both the other tribes were ui eonaiant 

war. 

In IS45 Lieutenant Rowlait penetrated it> the Du, and up that 
river in a northeriy direction lo the vilfage of TuptKing, where he 

met Thibet arts. l ^ 

Early in JS48 Government received intdlificnee of the murder, 
by Mezlio Mishmis belonging to Jingsha^s and other villages, of a 
fakir, Perrnanuml Acharjya, who had tried to mnJte his way from 
Assam to Thibet. Rewards were prodnimed among the neighbouring 
tribes for the apprehension of Uic murderers, and it was afterwards 
reported, or rumoured, that the Umai or Thibelans had punished 
the guilty persons, but no new^ard has ever been claimed on this 

account. ... 

In 1S51 M. Krick, a French missiouairyj made his lirst journey 

into these hills under the guidance of u Khampti Chief of Sadiya, 
the Choukeng Gohaiit. Avoiding Jingsha’s village, he reached in 
safety the Thibetan settlement of Oualong, where he was well 
received. Beyond that village, as far as Sotmnen, he found extensive 
cullivation nnd a welbpcopled tract along the open valley of the 
Upper Brahmaputra. On bis return he stopped at Jingsha’i village, 
where he would bave fared but badly had it not been for his medical 
skill. In 1854 he relumtsd to the bills with ^ colleague, M, Botim, 
and, under the escort of the Tain Chief iChosha* brought safely 
through to Thibet. He was, however, followed across the border 
of that territory by u Mezho Chief of the Men eng clan, named 
Kai-ee-sha, who murdered both the missionaries and carried off 
their property and serv'ant in utter disr^ard of the TbibcUin authori* 
tics of Rima, a small post near which the travellers had encamped. 
The news reached Assam in November, It seemed almost hopeless 
to attempt to punish the raurdercra. Hut both the locnl offiem and 
Government felt that, if possible, something in the way of retribution 
should at least be attempted. Lord OaJhousic, moreover^ was not 
the man to trifle with such a ntatler^ The ticighbotiring Mishmis, 
who appreciated our bu^rs and dreaded their closure, undertook 
to assist the passage of any avenging fOfCe» and iheir offer wm 
acxeplcd. In the end of February 1855 a small party of twenty Assam 
Light Infantry, with forty Khampti volaniccrs atid a few hill porters, 
marched from Sadiyn under the comiuand of Lieutenant Eto. 
For eight days this Mltle band pressed on by forced marches, swing- 
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ing across dangerous Torrents on bridges of single canes, climbing 
for hours at a titnc without water and in bitter cold, till in the grey 
dawn 4 jf a misty morning Kai'Cc*sha w'as surprised and captured 
in bjs village on the Du, his elder sons slain in open fight, his people 
durpersed, and the murdered Frenchmen to the luD avenged. Such 
4 n osploit did not fail to astonish and awe the tribes around. Kai- 
eO'Sha was hanged at Debroogtirh, but not before he Iiati in prison 
killed TWO of the guards appointed to W'atch him. A son of hts named 
Kfosho, who had* owing to his youth, escaped the fate of his 
brothers, was presenL a peaceful purchaser, at the Sadiya fair of 
January IS71. 

The Tain MishmLs anJ keen traders, and they appreciate 50 highly 
the advantages of our markets, that they never give any trouble to 
the auihoriticsi of Luckimpore. Thai they have intertribal feuds 
with the Methos iiui been already noted; but they suffer most from 
the ferocity of the Chulkatiai^j who have also been to us most 
unpleasant neighbours, and to whom the narrative must now refer. 

Between Sadiya and the hills inhabited by these savages, lie 
twenty or thirty miles of dense forest through which run ihc paths 
used by the hilEmen when frequcniing ihe markets of the plains. 
The Chulkatias were wuut to take advantage of these routes to 
siirprise frontier villages and travellers and carry off captives. 
In April 1855 they look away three servants of Lieutenant Eden's 
When the hoe and cry was raised, the Somiu Abors sent in to offer 
their aid to intercept the raiders, hut the message was rec^ved too 
late to b <5 of any practical good. Some information was, how-cver, 
at this rime gathered about these Mishmis from the other tribes. 
There were, it appeared, at least four clans of Chulkatlas known 
as Apelong, Ahompo, Nossa Mega, and Goroi Mcchai. The offend¬ 
ers in the present case were Apciongs, who had acted apparently 
withoui any concert with the rest, for the Nossa Mega people as 
well as (he Alundi scclion of the Tains gave informaliou against 
the Apdongs, and the former eventually succeeded in recovcciiig 
the captives for us. These savages thus seem to be mote under the 
influence of intertribal jealousy than hound together by any common 
bond of union. It is right to mention, however, that some pressure 
was no doubt brought lo bear upon the whole of the clans in this 
instance by our closing all the paths leading to ouf markets, save 
tw o adapted only to the convenienoe of iiotortously friendly daos. 
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Towartb the dost of the stamc year the Apelongs made a sadden 
attack upon a village near Sodiya, killing two and capturing Olliers 
of the inhabitants* Again Friendly Mishmis undertook the task of 
recovering the captives and. curiously enough, of pumshing the 
aggressors. In Jantiary 1857 a third danng foray was made by the 
Apelongs who cut up a Village within earshot of the sepoy guard at 
SadJya. Fear or cardessnesi prevented the sepoys from making any 
attempt a I rescue or pursuit* Measures were upon this concerted 
for a punitory otpedition* hut the Sepoy Mutiny broke out in Upper 
India» and all such petty mutters were put on one side for a 
lime. The last raid was instigated^ it was reported, by relutives 
of Kai-ec'Sha* 

Jn October 1857, the Chulkuttas agi^n sacked an outtying home¬ 
stead. and Ln the mouth following they maisacred the women and 
children of a village belonging to the fGmmpti Cliief* Choukeng 
Gohain, while the male inhabitants were absent with the .Assistant 
Commbsioner esublisbing outposts to dieck these very Mishmis' 
raids. Tlie excuse which th<y took ihc trouble to pul forward for 
this atrocity was that some of their dan had died of cholera when 
visiting the Goliain* Tliis outrage roused the spirit of the tChampti 
villagers in their own dcfence* They armed, and shortly afterwards 
drove back witli loss a body of Chulkaitas whom ihc^' detected 
stealing down upon their sctlknients. 

In iShl. and again iu these Misbmis uttacked Chouteng 
Gohain's village on the Koondil, and though beaten off with loss, 
yet dtd some damage. The Khamptis hud by this time received arms 
from Goverumeni. and proved as u rule quite able to defend ihdr 
own. The frequency of these ChulkaUa nuds* which threatened the 
prcisperity of the sclUcmcuts round Sadiya, induetd the local 
authorities to inquire whether an cJttcnsion of Klmnpti colonies 
would not form a scroen round that important frontier post* FufOier 
aupplifr$ of arms were accordingly promked, and a monthly payment 
of one rupee was guj^nteed to eich Kliompti who accepted arms and 
took up a site for culiJvatiDn to the nonh of the Brabmupuira. This 
frontier mi I i tin proved a success. A strong colony occupied a position 
towards the Diltrong. and the Chulkaitas have not since attempted 
to give trouble. 

In Manzh 1 8f>8 Kalood. a Chulkatta Chief, came lo visit the Deputy 
Commissioner at Luckimpore. He was lajietl with the numerou* 
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raids commitlcd by his iribe since JS4I, hu] with eqo! cffronieir^ 
denii?d them all. He said ihiH he was at feud with the Taios and his 
other neighbours^ and was anisic us to seitk under our protection 
in the valleys of the Dikiang^ KoondiL and Oiphoo^ two days' 
march from Sadiya. After some discussion hu was allowed sites for 
his people at Habha in the Roondii Vdlcy, where he would be fflirly 
unikr iupcrvisian, and he undertook forthwiLh to bring down 300 
houses of his clan to this place. 

In February 1&72 the Chulkaim visited the Sadiya fair in brge 
numbers bringing india-rubber, and skins for sale. They bdiaved 
well but on their way home murdered a worn-out Naga slave of 
thfiif own, whom they had hoped to dispose of at the fair and did 
not think worth taking back when they Tailed to sell him. The 
inquiries consequent upon this Led to the tUscovtiry of the fact that 
an extensive system of slave dealing prevail among the hill tribes, 
tti wliicb the Singphos one understood to take an active share, 
The Tains (or^ as they are now generally called, DigaruJ and Chul- 
katta,^i, have given no serious trouble of late years. Occasioiml 
offences by individual members of the clan must of course be 
expected; but the Chiefs as a rule do their best to nminioin order 
and assist in the apprehension of crinunaJs, During the cold season 
of JS7S-9 some Mishmis of the flibegia cLm committed two small 
raids into the plains during the cold season, killing in one instance, 
two Assamese of the viilogc of Potia Pathar, and in the second, 
killmg two Khamptis and carrying off four others whom they 
found cutting rubber in the country tW'cnty miles beyond Sadiya, 
The captives svere afterwards ransomed by their friends. The reason 
alleged for die murder of the Assamese w'as an old fend dating from 
18^5, when die Mishmis stated lhat some of their people had been 
killed by BritUh subjects, and in the other ease it was stated that 
the KUamptis had on some previous occasion killed some of their 
people; but the Deputy Commissioner Uiought that plunder was 
quite as much the object orihese outrages. The raiders were promptly 
pursued by the Frontier Police, with some men from the military 
guard at Sadiya. as far as Jermdamukh^ where the dead bodies i>f 
their victims were founds but [he murderers were uoi ovetmketiH 

The advance of our frontier outposts to Nizumghat and Btshem- 
nagar, and the opening of a patrol-path between them, will, it is 
ho|>ed, put a stop to such marauding expeditions for Ihc futun:, or 



m 

at least 
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will affoid greater facilitie® for prompUy punishing the 


In 1580 KaladoL one of the leuding Chiefs of die Chulk^Us. 
formally professed allcgiflnce ai the Sadiya fair. Fighting between 
the Digarui and the ThibcUns m the interior hills was reported 
during the cold weather of 1S79-80.* 


Countries, 


the MISHMIS tN 1«26 

f R Wilcox, ' Memoir of a Survey of Assam ami the neighbouting 
executed in 1825-6^7-8*. 1832, 

Voh XVIIJ 

We saw several Mceshmees, w'Qd-looking hut inofTcnsivc (rather 
dirty) people. The dress of the hibouiing men being as scanty as 

1 J^una^ ibe last decado of the ocntiLry. rehiUtMu with the Miihmii were 
dismrbed by two main Laciiliaits. 

■A British sobiKi ^4* fTurdcTtd at Difemn®, ha death, » funMur rt^Ofd. 
beine lodirecUy due to an aiteiunt mode to tame Ow savanc ^Imeo by wow^ 
dwftt the tnisht and majetty of civUixadoD. or w much of ii « b 
in Calcutta. The headman of the Medakbcl wua tal^to ^ 
tion. end on his return iDcontincnlly look to hi( bed ^ died. The Bnttsh 
Gosxmment, sad to say* was held responsible for this unforuiimtc ev^t 
accordmcly deoiled that a larkuri head nmst be buMd with ™ 

mivdied Mishnii, to propitiate his spirit, and the nearest bead ava^bk was 
fpriiimih tifcen, A Wodtade was at onie proclaimed agamst the Chullliui^ 
Mbhmis- and they welt twdiidcd from our markets, but as they were itdl able 
to obtain supplies from the iici$hboiirirn hiUmcii who were allowed to 
to Sadiya, the bSctfktule was not effective- In 1887-S, the matter was settled by 
■he payment of a Tim of Rs 7.000. end the blodiedfi was reb^, as there lecn^ 
to be iittk hope that evtn if it were cominued it would Isod lo the surrendet 

pirty of Bebgiy as. a subtribe of the Jdns* attacked the anall Khampti 
bamkt of MitaL«aon, tilling some of the inhahittota and tidtti^io* Uwre 
childten. An expedition WM sent out six months huer and fucoceded in rescuing 
the captitTcs. 

Towards the end of the cenimy it became necessary lo mtriei ilw movement 
of the Digaru Wahmis ‘The of this tribe ate keen robber lappcta* and it 
has been foiuul ncccssiry (o forbid ilicm erwrine the Bmhmaptiiia And emermfi 
British territory from the toutb aide of that riv^er* a» they try. whenever they 
can. to tap the trees in the Govwnmcnt forests and pass the product off ai 
rubber brought from their bills.—B C. Allen, Aisam Drirrict Govtirm. 
LakMmpur (1905), pp. S7 ff. 
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ibat occasJoniilJy used by Bengal lee boac-merif and perhaps not 
quite so decent, scarecly deserves that name. The richer have coat® 
of Thibetan coar^ woollens* gencraUy stained of a deep red, and 
somedmes orniunented with vvJiiic spots* which are preserved from 
the action of the dye by Lying. The most recciarkable article of 
their equipment h the ear-ring, whkh h nearly an inch In diameter, 
made of thin silver plate* the lobes of ifae ears having been gradtLaOy 
stretched and enlarged from the age of childhood to receive thU 
singular ornament. A pipe, either rudely made of bamboo or fuT' 
nished with a brass bowl^ imported from. China, through the inter' 
vention of the Lamas* is never out of their mouihs^ and women and 
children* of four or five years of age* arc equal partakers of this 
luxury' The men are generally armed with a spear or straight sword. 


3 

RUDE FRIENDS 

( R. Wdeox* ' Memoir of a Survey of A^sain and the ccighbouriDg 
Countries, executed in ig25-b-7'S\ Asiatic Besearchei, 1S32, 

Vol XVU) 

W£ were most heartily wdenmed by our rude friends* particularly 
by old Ghalum* who seemed ddjghled with our visit* and we were 
(a: rather 1 was) surrounded by the inmaies of his house and a few 
of the neighbours the whole ovemng* ah anxious to satisfy their 
innocent curiosity, excited by the odd fashion of my apparel and 
the magic art of the invisible rousician of my snu^'hox. 

The next day at daylight there was a great hustle without much 
noise, which I found was caused by the pursuit of one of their bill 
cattle caJlfid mirhuft, which was lo be shiin for a feast in honour 
of our arrival. Company began to arrive at an early hour from the 
neighbouring villages, and when the feast w as ready* wc had a 
very numerous assembly. A large quantity of the meat wms minoed 
and mLxed with flour of the manta^ then made up into cylinders of 
leaves, into which it was pressed and cooked. These were handed 
about in trays of plaited bamboos, with pienty of matik, or fermented 
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liquor, prepared aho from the mst-Uit', but they pnpsetited me with 
an entire hinddeg^ ta cook after my own fashion, and to the better 
Khamptis of my parly they also presented separate portions. The 
Luri Cohayn alone forbore to eat of it^ thinking that tt too nearly 
resembled boef. which* not from the maxims of hjs own reli^on, 
but iTom a wish to cultivate the good opinion of Hindus, he had 
long discontinued to taste of 1 was constanily thronged and made 
to exhibit my curiosities, as my gun, pistols, and musical snuif'box, 
w'hich last W'as kepi in constant requisilion. 

The lower class of iht MeesKmees arc as rude looking as can 
well be imagined. Their ordinary clothing consists of a single 
strip of cloth, which is as narrow' as ivs purpose possibly permits, 
and they wear on occasions of ceremony the Jacket which I have 
already described as fashioned with so little art. It comes half'Wjy 
dowm the thigh, and is made of a straight piece of blue and red 
striped doth* doubled in the middle* the iwo sides sewn together 
like a sack, leaving space for the exit of the anrii at the top* and a 
slit in the middle, formed in the weaving, admits* in like manner* 
the passage of the head. The hair ^ turned up and tied in a small 
knot OB ibe crowm* and this custom serves to distinguish, them from 
the Digbong Mceshmees* whom they always designate ‘crop haired'; 
a narrow belt of skin over ihc right shoulder sustains a brge heavy 
knife with its sheath. The knife serves For all purposes of agricultural 
and domestic economy; it Is applied, in the same way with the 
Singfo itij, 10 open a passage tlirough jungle. The other apparatus 
appertaining to dress consish of a broader belt, worn across the 
left shoulder* carrying both before and behind plates of brass, 
which may be termed back and breast plates; they ure of four or 
five inches diameter* and hen ten uito a curved or spherical form, 
but they appear to be rather omainental than useful* A pouch of 
monkey's skin at the girdle is also suspended to a belt containing 
tobacco, the smalt pipe and the case for fiint and tinder armed on one 
side with a strong steel. Both this and the pipe arc coimnonly of 
Chinese irLajiufacture, and are frequently engraved ivith leners. The 
Chinese of Yimnn readily interpreted the characters upon one to 
signify, 'made at the shop of—' and ‘should it prove bad, please 
to bring it back to tlic niakef, who will exchange ii'. A spear ii 
consiflutiy carried in the hand* the head of which ts raanuraciured 
by ihcmsclves, of soft iron* procured from the SingFos; the shaft 
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ia of a porous and briiile wood, and ii littk resemblance of a 
weapon fiued for war. Their swords are Chinese made, sxr^' long 
and perfectly straight, and of oqtial breadth, ornamented sometimes 
with a hind of red hair. They have eiccllcnt ems^-hows. 

. The Chiefs are seen wrappal in long cloafcs of Thibetan wooheas 
or in handsome jackets of the same, generally dyed red or striped 
ydth many colour^H The head*drcss is noi reinarkablc ■ in ihe fields 
it is merely a hemisphericalJy shaped cap of split cane, and in their 
homes they prefer to wear a red strip of muslin, cndrditig the head 
as a turban. Their ear-rings differ according to their wealth; those 
most esteemed (and when the lobe of the cars had been sufficiently 
exicndedj are formed of a cylinder of thin plate sUver, tapering in 
diamcicr lo the centre, the iaiier being often one inch, and the 
former one inch and a half. 

The wives of the Chiefs atC' habited in petticoats, brought from 
the plains. They wear a profusion of beads, frequently a dozen 
strings: and when they are of a sort of white porcelain, ihdr equip- 
merit must weigh at least ten pOLmds. Other necklaces are of colour¬ 
less glass, mixed with oblong pieces of coarse cornelian, aad all of 
Thibetan or Chmere manufacture. The ornament for the head b 
a plait of silver as thin as paper, gorC'shaped, and long enough to 
cross over the forehead. One sort of ear-ring had a remarkable 
appearance; it is a brass wire ring, three or four inches in diameter, 
put through the top of the car and having suspendod to it a triangular 
plate of silver, which remains in tire direction of the shoulders. 

Polygamy is allowed—ihc limit is only the inability or disincli¬ 
nation of the Chief to crehangc more hill cattle for new wives. 
My host, Ghalum, had then ten,—two or three in. the house, and 
the remainder, to avoid domestic quarrels, have separate houses 
assigned them at some liiiJe distance, or Live with their relations. 
As has alrciidy app<yxred, they suffer no son of rcstreint, but young 
and old mix with the men in the pcrforiiLuicc of every kind of 
labour except hunting. 

Qhalum's riches were evident in the embeUishmeots of one wall 
of the interior of his dwelling; tliere, on bamboos extending the 
wJiolc length, were rows of the Wackened stulb of mtihuia^ Thibet 
cows and those of the p^lains, some hogs, and a few bears, deer 
and monkeys. The estimation of wealth is to be guided by the number 
of the skulls of the mirhum and cattle of the Lamas, which arc of 
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the greatest value, I was in Hue course of my jouroc/ in the house 
of one man who is aocuseU of the shabby trick of retaining on his 
watb the skulls of his fa therms time, thereby imposing on ah bm 
those of the neighbourhooct I undcrstootl that they wete generally 
piled within a little palisade^ which tuarks the spot where the Chief 
lies burled. Of their religion I only learnt that they iacrifice fowls 
or pigs to their sylvan deities whenever illness or misforturve of any 
kind visit! them* and on these occasions a sprig of a plant is placed 
ai the door to infonn strangers that the house is under a ban for 
the time, and that it must not be entered, Ghalum’s house is about 
one hundred and thirty feet long and eleven wide, raised on posts 
suificiently high to give plenty of room below to the hogs. 

The morning after the feast a number of vtsiiors stiU remained, 
curious to see what I should produce as presents^ and anxious 
Ihcmsdves to share, though without pretensions. It had been at 
first intended then we should depend on Krisong, the elder brother 
of the throe Tain Chiefs, for arraugcmenls in furtherancse of my 
scheme. He is esteemed as being the more munial and decided 
character, and his influence in liis own tribe, and with the Mizhui 
also, is consequently greater; but he was absent with a party of 
men to assist the Chibong Gam against an tneursiou of the Dihong 
Mceshmees at the village of the former, distant two days' journey 
in a northerly directLou. Had this man been present* and had he 
entered into our views, success would have been more probable, 
from the operation of fear with the Mizhus. 

In hii absence it only remained to engage the setrice! of his 
brothers, Gluilum and KJiosha, I presented them with jacltci! of 
scarlet broadcloth, large silver ear*rings, and red. handtcrchids, 
with a few other trifles, and did not omit to send to Krisong's house 
a simiJar present, though of less value. Immediately after the distri- 
buiion, 1 obsened a number of the visitors quit the house with 
a rather discontentod air. Those who had received gifts were long 
busy in admiring them and hilc discussing their merits I perceived 
groat defetence was paid to the judgemcni of Ruding, .t Chief of 
the Miriiu tribe, whose intetcoDrse with the Lamas b frequent, 
and who laid down the law on this occasion with all the dignity 
and authority becoming so expcrjenccd and enlightened a travelior. 

The Meeahmecs differ with the olher hill tribes in their habit 
of traJfieking — every man among tlicm is a petty memhanl. They 
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did nof seem to comprehend why t should be unwilHng to part 
with any of my stores for an equivalent, and I was amused at 
uhibitton of cunning in attempting to draw me into making a 
bargain* 


4 

DrSCOMFORT AMONG THE MtSHMIS 

(R* Wdeox, " Memoir of a Survey of Assam and the neighbouring 
Countries, executed in ]Et25-6-7-$\ Asiaiic Researches, 1832, 

\ol XVII) 

A tmt-E Meeshmee boy led the way, clambering up the face of a 
perpendiciilar rock, assisted by a hanging cane, made fast for the 
convenience of passengers to some tree above. All that I could 
surmise of our direction was that we were travelling towards the 
east, but whether norib^east or south-east, it was impossible to say ; 
and owing to the sharpness of the ascent, the distance got over 
was equally uncertain* In the evening the Thathutheya mountain 
defined the limit of our movements towards the cast by the help ofa 
bearing on it; but instead of having a ridge-like form, it was now a 
high sugar-tofted peak, and the name only enabled me to recognize 
it We bad crossed one ridge, and to our north, at the base of the 
hill, could hear the Brahmaputra rolling along. The view was 
to the extremities of two sharp bends of the river; the hills, clothed 
in black forest, rose above us on each side, and Thathutheya above 
overlooked them. Although wchad advanced but a few miles beyond 
the Kund, yet it was nearly dark before we halted. Not a bit of level 
ground Urge enough to spread a blanket could be found, and with 
great labour and perseverance my people scraped away a part of 
the hill's face, where the trunk of a large tree, acting as a support to 
the ground boliind it, favoured the operation, and over my bed* 
place, as the sky looked threatening, I had a few branchea placed 
as a shelter, 

A new scene opened on us when Vp'c surmounted the next ridge. 
Wc gained a much more extensive view, but much of its gmudeur 
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was lost on the hillside by the clouds enveloping the moi^Timins, 
depriving us of a sight of ihdr summits. On our cast we were glad 
to 3 « low green hi!h, with patches of culiivadon, and here and 
there an assembly of three or four houses: beyond a deep, wide, 
dfill sunit, of w hich the bottom w as hidden, but on its opposite side 
a large mountain rose from an extended base and hid its head m 
tlie canopy of dense vapours. The chasm of the Brahmaputra oould 
be seen extending to the north-east, but its crookedness limited the 
view and closed it abruptly. 

On the side of Assam the bird's eye-view was extremely beautiful. 
The mountains beyond the Dihong were distinctly visible, yet distant 
AS they were the undefined horizon rose far above their level, 
intersecting the plain. The silver river here and there exhibited its 
bright white light, and on the right the bases of the Mgh northern 
mass were seen one beyond another projecting out into the level 
iurface of the wide plAin; hovering bctViieen us and the depth bclosv, 
were white curled clouds in innumerable Utde patches. 

While standing on the ridge the clouds which had looked threaten¬ 
ing begun to annoy tu with a shower, which soon mcrcased to a 
heavy fall of rain: and anxious as we were to move an, or at least 
obtain good shelter, we w^ere compelled lo take refuge In ^ small 
held hut built for the accommodation of labourers who come some 
distance from their homes to cultivate the more favoured spots. 
The thermometer m the middle of the day in the plains had latterly 
stood at S3“ or at twelve o'clock today tt was at 6r, and wc 
found it excessively cold. The effect of a sudden change of tempera¬ 
ture to the amount of 20’ is felt much more than would be imagined 
or has often been noticed by travellers. 

The rain continued and confined us lo our hut, but we were vistied 
by a party of women who had been out with ibdr long conical 
baskets on their backs to bring in a store of grain and roots from a 
distant field, and they promUed us assistance from the village in the 
few trifies we required. In the coldest weather they arc very scantily 
clothed. A coarse thick petticoat of blue cotton, w ove by themselves, 
is their common dress; it reaches lo the knee, and has merely a slit 
in it lo admit the head throagh. They are excessively dirty, and at 
all limes and seasons have a short pipe in tbcir mouths. 

We could perceive one or two large houses at the distance of but 
half a mile on ihe face of the next hill, and were informed by our 
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visitors that wc might there shelter our whole party as they were 
empty. The next day the ratu still continued to fall heavily, but wo 
took advaniage of a slight mtermission to go round tho holiow to 
the opposite sidc^ and wore pleased to make tho exchange for a 
large house well shdicrcd from tltc boisterous winil At intervals 
of a few feet tho Meeshmoes cut a square hole in ihear bamboo 
floors, and formed a hearth there of earth, supported, by cross^ 
beams below. These, to the number of eight or ten, were quickly 
covered with burning faggots by my shivering people, and the smoke, 
having no exit through the wetted roofj soon becamfi an almost 
unbearable nuisance. T liavc remarked that a great number of the 
Mecshmccs have thdr brows habitually contracted from the custom 
of half shutting their eyes against the penetrating gas arising from 
their wood fires. The house we were in had been deserted on account 
of two or three deaths of members of the Gam's family having 
hapjwncd in iL 

The Gam of Dilling, with his daiighier. a young damsd, the calf 
of whose leg would have measured more in drcumference than both 
mine,* came to sec the white man. Tliough dignified with rant, 
their appearance was no better than that of oorainoncfs. The lady 
was highly pleased with a string of red glass bends, and not only 
gave me a fowl in return, but by informing her acquaintance of the 
beauty of my wares, procured me other offers of barter. 

Three days we remained confined to this hovd^ and on the fourth, 
the 25 th October, were well pleased at the prospect of a change. 
Heavy masses of white clouds rolled along the dells below, and 
rising up the hiirs face, enabled us to see that on the peaks to the 
north snow hod falbn in considerable qunntiiy. Tlic sun's influence 
helped to dissipate the mists and discovered to us our siiuation. 
On the west wc hod a narrow glimpse of Assam; to the north we 
saw the Brahmaputra, deep in its narrow chasm and white with 
foam. The majestic peak Thaihuiheya dosed the view in that direc¬ 
tion, sod on the cast we were separated only by the deep ravine 

W. Griffith alto, a few years Islcr. was impreued by the tnofmoiis calves 
of M jihiiti wiimn R. O. Latkun, m ht« btiok Kthn^7}^:^£yr/^f India (]S59>. quotin 
Wilcoxes remarks aboui ihc size ot du {brnsd's caJf anil \iski. *Whai wu the 
sire of the ixiptaia's 7 Was Ihc cntaiBcmeai naturat ? tn moie than one savage 
country Aitiftcul means of ilildkctiing the Ices are resortcil lo. Men should 
remttnber diis, und make inqtitriei aecord'Litdy- when the kgs of todks 
nr twice as thick at tbdr own/ 
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of the Disu rivulet from the large moxmtain Tliemaiheya. Snow 
gathers ou the simuiiits of both these in the colder months^ but ou 
Thematbeya it does not remain long- We descended to the bed of 
the Disu by a very rugged path^, admitting but of slow progress, and 
traversing the base of Thomatheya, we approached the Brahmaputra 
in a northerly direction - SevemJ waterfalls were passed, and amongst 
them one of singular beauty, though the stream is smoJi^ It first 
shoots clear over the brink of a. high rodc» which U nearly perpendi¬ 
cular and quite smooth, and ihen^ dividing into mist, almost dis¬ 
appears from sight till caught again near the bottom. 


5 

AWILD SITUATION 

(R. Wilcox, ‘ Memoir of a Survey of Assam and the neighbouring 
Countries, executed in lB25-b-7-S^, Astafic Res^^iKheSt 1S32, 

Voh XVH) 

The Brahmaputra was visible at no great distance on the right, 
emerging from a long narrow chasm in the hilJs. On its northeni 
banks the tow hills, the tops of which had been visible from Chaia, 
were seen nimiing tdong its edge; thence stretching away to the 
right, and varying in size and character from the mere wooded 
ridge to Ibe towering naked peak resplendent in its ciothing of snow 
and glittering in the sunbeams, until they gave place to spreading 
plains. 

Our host for ihc night was the Chief of Thethong. of which village 
we saw but two huts, and imagination cun scarcely picture a situation 
more wQd thaa they were placed in. The slope of the hill where 
they were built was full thirty degrees; the huts were of great length* 
and about twelve feet broad; the beams of the floor resting 
on one side on the hill's face, and on the othti’ upon slakes driven 
into the ground below. The roof b of the lightest materials, in 
order that the smoke may have free egrew, and it hangs down, 
projecting on each side to near the floor, to give protection against 
the wind- Within, on one side, rows of bamboos extend horizoDially, 
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Use entire length laden with the blackened skulls of all the ammal* 
on which the owner had, in the covrf$e of his Life, fessted tus friends, 
Ctoiss fences of bamboO’Diat divide it into smalt apartmentSi in 
each of which arc one or more hearths glowing with buroing faggots. 
Both house and inmates were black with dirt and smoke. Outside 
the door it is but necessary to lum the back on the hut to suppose 
that wc are far Ttmoved from the habitation of men. in the depths 
of some wild fores^so little does the immediate vicinity of the 
dwelling display any sort of care, 
fn the evening a stonn of wind and rain came on, and the thunder 
rolled in awful peals, echoed by the suCTounding walls of mountain. 
On the morrow heavy and continued showers foibade exit from 
the house, and on the third day wc were in the same way involunmry 
prisoners. I w*as assured that it would be necessary to wait some 
time after the cessation of these hcavj- ruins before the rivulets 
betw'oen us and the Tain hills could possibly be crossed, and X was 
also reounded that if they should coniiiiue wc shoidd very soon 
find the Laih so swollen as not to admit of our fording it on our 
rctum: and as to procuring provisions, however hospitable our 
host seemed, 1 found that he watched his very slender store with 
great and jealous vigiiance. The poor fellow indeed could have ih 
afforded to feed my people for one day. Under these circumstances 
1 felt well pleased that some intermksion of the weather permitted 
me to regain my more comfortable habitation at Otala on the 
fourth day. Here again I was detained by the state of the Karam, 
which could not be forded. 


6 

ENORMOUS CALVES 

(W* Griffith, ‘Journal of a Trip to the Mishmi Mouniains*, 1836*) 

We were met by the Gam, or Chief, before any signs of the village 
there were visible. The population is smalt; the people fair, but 

J Publisbed in a ‘SdecUofi of Paperi', coveiina the ycocs IS35-70, by the 
Bengal Seermanat rn;s$ in 1873- 
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begrimed willi din: ihc dnss consisti of a lo«c jacket wiBioii* 
sleeves. The prirnao’ article of clotMug La LDdeed so scanty^ that 
the less one says about it ibc better. The women are decently clothed, 
and have generally enormoui calves, certainly bi&gcr thnn those 
of the mjen: their favourite omamcnl seems to be a band of silver, 
broadest across ihtif forehead, which encircles their head. This 
village is close to the hills and within a day’s jo timey of the Koond. 
at least for a Meeahmee. One Assamese stave is among the in¬ 
habitants. who was sold when a boy. A few of the men have Singfo 
dhaos or swords, others miserable knives, and some the usual spear 
so general with the tribes on this frontier, but in general the weapoos 
of tiiew people are most insigniheant. The view of the hills ts not 
fine from this place; it is too close to s« any of great height, and 
they soon disappear to the westward. In the evening that of the 
Roond. which bears E*N.E. by N. is fine, particuhirly one mounmin. 
which is known at once by its numerous cascades or appearances 
of waterfalls, which, although they appear like streaks of white 
to the eye are distinctly visible through a telescope- The bed of the 
Karam is almost entirely stony, and the immediate banks are 
clothed with gross. The jungle is of the usual thick description. The 
Gam. whose name is Jingsha, U a respectable-looking man, fair in 
his dealings, and willing to oblige. They all have tobacco pipes.. . . 

At OUT old halting place, and which is near Dee-ling, another 
Ahtffji-rrjefJa Ghas was shewn me. This attains. I am told, a large 
size; it is not very unlike in habit a Mclanorrhaca. and its young 
leaves are tinged with red. the mature ones arc coriaceous. I have 
not seen it in flower. The juice, at least from small branches, is 
not very abundant, and at first is of a whitish colour. Et is, on 
after diying that it assumes the black tint. At any rate it is exces¬ 
sively acrid, for otic of ray sen^ants who cut it incautiously had his 
fact spoili for a time. The swelling, even after four days had elapsed, 
was considerable. With this as well aa the Rhm they dye the sirings 
of the simple fibres of Sowar, which they all wear below the knee. 
If not properly dried, these strings cause some inflammaiion. The 
strings are ornamental, light, and when worn in small numbers, 
graceful; but when dozens are employed and all the upper ones 
loose, they deform the figure much. Some of the women, perhaps 
anxious to restniLn the protuberance of tbeir calves, tie two or three 
lightly across the calf. 
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M i S H MI WIVES 

(W. Ghflith^ ^Journal of a Trip to Ihc Misluni Moumains', 1836) 

Want of means forms the only limit to the number of wives of a 
Meeshmee. A rich man, who has at his disposal numerous cattle, 
&c., will give 20 tnithuns-. but the wife appears to bring with her 
slaves, as a return. A poor man will get a wife for a pig. What’ 
ever the number of wives may be, i^ch will have a separate kketee 
(field), and each khttee has a separate granary. All the svives live 
in the same house; in fact one house forms the village. Theft is 
punished by a fine inflicted by a meeting of all the Gams ; if the 
fine is not paid, or (ht; offender refuses to pay, he is dam in a 
general attack. Murder is punished in the same way* but by a heavier 
fine; adulury against die consent of the husband, or at least elope¬ 
ment, is punished by death. If with the consent of the husband, 
ihc delinquent is fined. There appears to be no regular law of suc¬ 
cession, the favourite son succeeding without refemice to age. 
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EARLY COMMERCE WITH THE PLAINS 

(W. Robinson* Deseripthe Acanmt &f 1841, pp. 243 f.) 

The Misbmls, a tribe occupying the hills to the north of Sudiya* 
arc in the habit of frequenting the markets at lhal place. They bring 
with them a few' Lama swords and spears, Afr.tAwir rlta^ and a 

^ ‘The Mceshmec for ihc T«(«, h giJoiiAer; of Bm* 

IS ibo MecshUKC name for the sncllina; root, wtUeb the AssamcK rail GtrjAttm. 
The tmeh of this i$ a componad of VAleruuu aod Pastmaoii it is diictdedi)' 
artKnatic, aod not at all di£t£tteaMe; it b white imido and nbounds in pith, 
hot hu scarcely any msto."—^W, Gnffiih. *Jduiiu3 of a Trip to the htishml 
Mouatidiu ^ NeviU alio descrihei the Mhfrmi tiUf* *Thia plait is woH kDOwn 
ms C^prtfJite bclo&£ina to the paiurat order of Raiwncuktcae. The root it catled 
MUhiti tita. it is a dnig of grcai repute u « took and ftebriTu^ The oeUw 
principle a the alkaloid bcrbciinc of wfakfa the root caniBiAS u large an amaom 
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coQsidcrablc qiianiiiy of vegetable poison, used in poisoning arrows, 
and gertheanat rnuch esteemed by the oalivci for its peculiar^ and 
rather pleasant smelh They also bring a little musk, a Tew musk- 
deer skins, and some ivory, which they obtajn from the Lama 
country. These they exchange Tor glass beads, of which they are 
very fond, doths, salt, and money, to which last they bcgiD to attach 
great value. When A suffiomit $um of money is procured they Uy 
it out it] purchasing buffaloes, and the country cattle. 

The Abof^ and Miris bring down peppcf* ginger* ttmttjit (madder), 
and WTiX, which they exchange for the produce of the plains. 

The only valuable article of trade with the Singphos is ivory* 
which they bring down in considerable quaniiucs. 

The Nagas occasionally frequent the markets at Nagura and 
Kachaiihalh, and other spots along the borders, where they barter 
their cotton and ginger for a few minor articles. They also manu¬ 
facture and sdl a HttJc sah* the produce of the brine springs in the 
vicinity of their hills . This seems to be the only iidercourse held 
with them by the inhabitants of the lowlands* who rarely ever 
venture to visit thdr haunts on the hills. 


9 

INTO the MISHMI HILLS 

(E. A. Rowlfltt* 'Report of on Expedition into the Misiunec Hills 
to the north-east ofSudyah’, IE45* VoL XTV, pp. 477 if.) 

On Thursday, the list of November last (1^44)* I quitted the port of 
Saikwah by water, and on the following day being joined by two 
Sudyah Bwkhyahs, Decna Ha 2 ;aTee and Baleah Boca, who were 
to accompany me during the trip. At the mouth of the Koondil 

as seven or righr per cent. Sn^rai mnunEh ounu^ly arc sold in Sadiya beuI this 
quooiity ii brought down lo Calculta,. wtufoce It is ihipped to Cbioa. Abo « 
large quaniity h Bold by the Mishmis to the 'Hbeuas of fUtipo and AIupu, 
Tbc plsut grows prttty ^uicruHy through the country and is found oa the higher 
slopes or the hills. It is iniemting to note that the Mtshmis have of late lakai 
up the culttvation of the ptsuL* — G. A, NcvilL Jirporr on the I^ftong Si4rrfy 
attd Expkifotlait Expfditioit^ t01:S-t'S. 
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where I had rermined ihc nighi. wc took our fmaj departure, 
mi-self in a sniaU kha&boat, and tltc rtsi of my party in the small 
fishing boats of the couotr)*. which, for the sake of ascending the 
rapids of the Burhampooter, are mude pardcularly ligh t and Jiandy- 
As it was our first day, we were not able to start very early; and I 
round that the evening was drawing to a close before we had long 
passed the mouth of the Tainga-panee. Up to this point the stream 
continues pretty tranquil, although a perceptible difference is 
observable in the rate at which it flows; and as from this point 
upwards the banks and islands are almost entirely formed of stones 
washed down from the moimtalns. the w-ater from hence is most 

beautifully clear and transpareHL 

November 23rd.—In pursuance with ihc directions I had given 
the previous evening, the boats moved off by sunrise, and by 9 a.m. 
wc reached the Khamptee village of the Kaptan G chain at Choon* 
pooru. where I stopped for a short time, and again moving fonvard. 
arrived by the evening within n short distance of the mouth of the 
Dhollcc river, which T got to early the next morning. Being anxious 
to see a copper temple that is situated on a branch of thU stream 
called the Sutrung, I ascended the river in the smaller boats, and 
finding that the w-ater in the Sutrung was only a few inches deep. 

I wus obliged to wade up this stream ; but from the Jungle having 
become excessively dense, and having no person with me who imew 
exactly the position of the temple. I was obliged to give tip the 
attempt and fctura to the mouth of the river, unsuccessful and 

disappointed. * . . j 

The erection of this building is ascribed to a dcmi'god. named 
Purahoutan. who, falling in love with the goddess Khatsa Kaitcc. 
undertook at her commands to build her a temple in the space of 
one mght, which if he succeeded in completing he was to obtain 
her hand in marriage, but failing in his task was to give himsdf up 
10 be devoured by her. On these terms, Puruhoutan commenced 
hb undcriaking. and had completed the icmpic with the exception 
of the doors, when the sun being made to rise before its time he was 
obliged to fiy to the woods; but, being soon after overtaken by his 
beloved, was then and there devoured as a morning repa.vl. 

The temple is Oiilted the Tama-surec. bring partly made of copper 
and at so Late a period as a Ultit upwards of twenty years ago, two 
human brings were sacrificed yearly at her shrine to propitiate the 
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good auspices of tliiji sanBiiinary goiJd^*^ Near tkt mouth of cbe 
Dholcc arc yet visible the remms of ihc residence of the Chuticeah 
Rajos, whose rule is said to have aietidod over the whole valley of 
Assam as far as GowalparB, but which was terminated by the 
invasion of the Ahoms, who crossed the hills from Moonkong. 

Noi^mber 25th.— As we had now' fairly got into the rapids of the 
Burhompooter, where it was necessary for the boaunen to be con¬ 
stantly in the w'ater, 1 stopped to cook before setting off, as iJie 
wither being cold the men did not like wading* nrnii they had forti¬ 
fied ihetnsclves with some food, 1 managed * how ever* to gel off 
by 8 o’clock, and before midday had passed the mouths of the 
Khatram and Degoroo rivets. The banks of the Burham poorer are 
here principally wooded with the Sissoo tree* intermixed with 
Hailecks which, from the beautiful red flower that blossoms on it 
at this lime of year* imparts quire an autumnal lint to the landscape. 

This day the patches of cultivation in the hiUs became quire 
apparent* and the landslips on some of the moutaios at^Kjred of 
such magnitndf! that the fact of a village being occasionally sw’cpc 
away ought not to be wondered at* and I was told that the village 
of Maenwu was so destroyed last year, and that many of its in¬ 
habitants together with ihc Chief of the vilLigc were involved in 
the destruction. By evraing we arrived at the mouth of the Sidroo. 
where wc remained the night 

yoYe^ib^ 26fh ^-—From this point the river becomes a succession 
of rapids* so that during the day our progress was but slow*. Hie 
scenery is, however, very magnificeni, and the river abounds with a 
great variety of the best sorts of fish, aniong.si which 1 mention the 
Silghurreob. Boca, Maikhan, Uun, Sandoees, Advee* &c. which 
when fexsh caught are most dciictous eating. 

At the foot of one of the bilb that approaches the Burhampootcr 
At this pan, is observable a high white cliff, which die traditions 
of the natives affirm to be the remains of the marriage feast of Raju 
SisopaJ v ith the daughter of a neighbouring king* named Bhbmak; 
but she tRookmuucc) being stolen away fey Krishna before the 
ceremony was completed, the whole of the viands were left uneaten, 
and have since become consolidated into their present form. 


^ Ttiere is b lieiiiticd account of ihe Tameshimn Temple jo su adiclc by S F 
ADcieni Temples and Odicr kemaiia in Uw vidniiy of 
Sudyjli* Uppci Aisjuu^ VoL XVTI Part L ^ 
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As we hfld now arrived within a short distance of the Khampioc 
village inhabited by the sorts oT the Rannah and Jow' Gohains. 

I sent in some of my people (» inform them of my antval, and in 
the ratatiiinic made as much progress in the boats as the nature 
of the ST ream would allow * but found that tlic current was loo 
rapid to admit of my reaching the mouth of the Dura river; a short 
distance from which J tlicrcfore remaiRod for ibe night. 

November 27/A.—About 10 o'clock this moniing, the party I 
had dispatched to give information of my arrival made their 
pearance* bringing wiih them the sons of the Rannah and Jow 
Gohains* together with several Mishmee Chiefs* and a numerous 
train of folJowen both Khamptec and Mbhmce* when aE were 
assembled and a conference took place. It was arranged that f 
should proceed into the hills guided by these Khamptec Chiefs* 
who appearing to possess a good deal of influence over these Mish* 
mees* I was glad to accept of their escort. 1 therefore left my boats* 
and after passing over three or four miles of pebbly beach that 
lines the banks of the Burhampooter (or Lohii as it is usually called 
by the people in this part)* I reached the road w hich, leading through 
the jungle that inten-encs between the river and the bills* ascended 
up to the village which U situated a short distance up the acchvity 
on a level piece of ground well adapted for such a purpose. Tlic 
village of these Khampioes consists of fifteen houses, and a placed 
on a spot of groimd that some years ago wus the site occupied by 
the Miahmecs* who thea <^ed it Maboling, and is watered by a 
amid] hiil stream named the l oolooiih. Ttieir cuitivation* whkh 
is rather extensive* is scattered around the vUlagc* both on the side 
of the hill and in the plain beneath. This position has now been 
occupied by these people for the last three years* and in consequence 
of ihc protection they afford to the Mishmee tribes in this quarter 
from the inroads of the Chullee-Cutlia and Myjoo Mishmee, a 
great many of tire more influential Chiefs* umongst whom t may 
more particularly mention Prum Song* the head of the Muroo 
tribe, have settled in their neighbourhood which. beiiiB much more 
productive than the hills in the interior and nearer to the plains* 
with which they are anxioutk to extend ihctr tnide. they find it much 
to their advantage to cultivate the goodwill of these Khampicc 
Chiefs; for* should these Khamptees remove from this place, the 
whole of ibe Mishmccs who have settled in their vidnity must 
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again flee to the sterile moirnmiiii bcyotid the river Tiding, and 
forego all the advantages or trade, which from their proximity to 
Assam they are at present enabled to prosecute with eon side mble 
gain to themselves* During my stay rn this village I ascertained the 
height at uhich ihe Burhampooler issues from the hills to be 2.049 
feet above the level of the 

By the M December all arrangements having been completed, 
and the necesjary number of people coUectod to cany the baggage] 
f left the Khamptce village, and again passing down the descent 
entered on the stony beds of die flurhampoolcr: over these we 
^ssed for some tnllcs, and found the passage along them anyihing 
but pleasant walking. On arriving at the mouth of the Damai river 
W'c ascended that stream, and by evening had reached the path 
that leatls up the first range of moan tains. On productog my store 
of beads, sail, &c., 1 found that half a rupee's worth of these articles 
was demanded for every day^s work, and as 1 could not have 
proceeded without the assistance of the Mishmeea, I wtLi obliged 
to agree to their very exorbitani demands 
^ the morning of tbc4th. after a hasty meat had been dispaiclied, 
and the several loads adjusted, we qujited the spot we had occupied 
during the night, and for some time ascended and descended the 
smalJ MU lhat line the banks of the OaniaL After an hour or two 
we amyed at the foot of the large range that bounds the view from 
the plains: the ascent was rather abrupt, and the path but a bare 
track up the face of the mountain. By midday we reached a smatl 
piece of ground, where a little water was procurable; and as 
the mountain air seemed to sharpen otir appciito, a. few eatables 
that we had with us were devoured with gruat gusto. 

By 4 p.ra. we reached the summit, from which a splendid view 
of the plains and the surrounding hills is visible: on the right arc 
fiwn die tow'cnng mass of immense mountains that form ihc couiilry 
of ttw Myjoo Mlshmees: and in lim plain beneuth, the prospect 
IS only bound^ by the far distant horizon, w itbiti whose limits the 
en^css sea of forest that chameterixes this part of Assam is the 
only objoci Chat meets the eye. From ibis point we ag^ descended 
for a ^uple of hours, and as ilic evening was dravimg to a close 
^ sn^Ji hill rivulet where, as svater is the prindpal requisite 
to be sought for in a place for encamping. I determined to spend 
the night, although tioihing but the stony bed of the stream was 
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aTailablc to rest The weather being cold we found our nighf fi 
repose rather nxicomfortable, and were glad when the morning 
broke to arise and set about |Bt)curing some break-fast: this being 
soon aceoniplishcd we a^in set out, but found the road worse 
than the previous day, as it led over numerous landslips ihai in 
this part arc met with on every slope: part was tlierefore over 
broken ground, and every now- and then wc had to pass onward 
by means of riuglc trees that had aocidentiilly fallen across the 
chasms that inUTMcted the path, M the greater part of this day^s 
march was descending the moutOain we had ascended the day 
before, and llie road improving as wc advanced, by 12 o'clock wc 
entered on the scattered cultivatioti of Saloomgoom» from whicb 
the Burbampooter is disdnclly visible winding its loftuous way 
around the foot of the hills beneath. As we approached the village, 
here and there the houses of the Mishmees became apparent, and 
as it is the custom of these people to build separately on the land 
they cultivate, a village is spread over a large space, although 
confined to a few habitations. On reachine the house of the C^m 
Abiisoog. I found that the whole of his people were employed in 
making preparations for the reception of myself and party, and 
doing al] they could to make us welcome. 

By 10 a,m. of the 6Lh we left ibis village, and there being a scarcity 
of people to oairy the baggage, I here deposited everything that it 
was possib[e to dispense with: after passing some cultivation the 
road led down by a sleep descent to the banks of the Tiding nver; 
some distance up this stream a targe number of Mishmees, princiiKLlIy 
' of the Male and Morec clans, arc located, who cannot be reckoned 
at less than a thousand per^sons. As the river was low, we cro-ised 
over by means of ihc fishing weir?, which extend across the stream: 
but the usual method adopted by the Mishmecs themselves, is by 
fixing a hoop of cane round the w'aist, which passing over a single 
rope of the same material stretched from bank to bank, enables 
them to propel themselves forward with their hands and feet, and 
w'halever articles they may have with them arc suspended to the 
bottom of the hoop: in a similar manner both cows and buffaloes 
are convey ed from bank to bank, being dragged over by other ropes 
attached to the hoops in which they arc carried. 

In the bed of this river arc to be found a great variety of the 
different primitive rocks: lime is here met with in irnTncitse blacks. 
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and granite, serpentine, &c. with numerous metnUiftrous stones, 
are mixed toother in the greatest profusion^ On leaving the bed 
of the Tiding, the road leads over the spurs of the mountains that 
continue down to the banks of the Burhampootert and for some 
distance passes under the perpendicular clids of primitive Jimestonc, 
from which are %'isible the pendulous stalactites that are peculiar 
to this formation; iifter passing the limiis occupied by this rock the 
soil becomes micaceous, and in a few places I observed mica slate 
lo cross out from the surface. Airivlng on the honks of the Burham- 
pooler, the only path w'as from block to hlock, which being of groat 
size and worn to a smooth surface from the action of the water, the 
passage over them was thereby rendered both arduous and difheuiL 

The mountains in this neighbourhood are mostly covered with 
dense tree-jungle, of great magnitude, for about two-thirds of their 
height, above which b grass, and near the summits bare rock; 
and in the dclb between the mountains, small hill sircamsi of 
beautifully clear water, flow along the hollows untiJ lost in the large 
rivers that intersect the country. By sunset w'e reached a Mishmee 
house, and were glad to avail ourselves of the shelter offered, 

December 7//j.—As raini had continued falling during the night 
and the greater part of the day, 1 was unable to proceed further t^n 
a few mtles; but contrived to reach the house of a Chief, named 
Heasong, to whose residence most of my baggage had been lafceii 
on by mistake the previous day. 

December —On leaving this place, and passing through much 
low jungle where formerly cultivation had been very extensive, we 
reached the Loolooob rivulet, and crossing which the road lay 
skirting the banks of the Burhampootcr, lo the bed of which we 
occasionally descended; for the most pari the road for these hill 
tracks was tolerably good, except one place that ran along the side 
of a low rocky mountain where the footing was unsafe and pre¬ 
carious, from which bad anyone fallen, he would have been pre¬ 
cipitated some thousand feet into the boiling stream of the Burham- 
pooler, the noise of whose waters was just audible from the height 
w'c were passing. During this day’s march we passed hy an elevated 
lake of small extent, as wdl as many streams of minor size, and by 
d p-oL arrived ai the bouse of Rumling, who is the Chief of ths 
Taen tribe of Mishmees, and has established himself near the Pass 
leading from the country to the south of the Burhampootcr, which 
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being inhabiiKl by ihe Myjoo Mishmces, with whom ihc irlbes to 
the north of the river arc at alTortb thereby a protection against 
the inroads of these people. As a large pig had been slain by ibis 
Chief in honour of our corning^ a part of which is usually resersed 
for Lhe inmates of the hou$e^ T was much amused la see the manner 
in which these people cook and feed themselves. The animnl being 
killed, the blood is all carefully collected, and with the grain htibasa 
is made Inio a kind of black pudding: the meal is boiled m a largo 
chaldron, and being cut up into pistes Is distributed In leaves 
amongst thoso in the house: these pieooi being taken up m the hand 
are foroed as far as possible into the mouth, and tttc femaiodcr 
cut off close to the lips; when this is disposed of, the mixture of 
babosa and blood is stuffed down their throats as fast as they are 
able La sv^-atkiw it. tn tins manner their meals are completed in a 
few miitulcs, when Lhey again, lake to iheir pipes, which are seldom 
out of their mouihs from morning to night- Many of the cooking 
utensils used by these people are made of stone; but they also 
possess some of copper, which arc brought over from the Lama 
country; in these they boil their svalcr, cook their victuals, and 
make the liquor of which they consume large quantities; but 
as it is drunk in an unfermented state, and therefore is of Little 
strength, a great many quarts arc msccssaty to produce ihe sfighicst 
intoxication- 

.4 s ! was inrortned by this Chief that some people of tlie Lama 
country were at a village some distance further on, 1 determined 
to proceed to the place Lhey were remaining at, and scut forward 
a messenger to inform them of my intention. It therefore Uic 
morning of the Hlh Dcccmlier before I quitted this Chief s bouse, 
and after proceeding some disiancjc we arrived at the Dillee river, 
which is u stream of considerable size, having jts rise in the snowy 
range bordering the Lama counity, along whose bonks a path to 
that country exists. After crossing this river we proceeded along 
the verge of the Burlmnipooler, and by 4 p.m, reached the mouth of 
the Doo mcr, which, although a stream of some magniiude^ is 
yet much inferior in size to the DiUce, and rises abo in the same range 
of mountuins^ as that river, a little more to the eastward, and is 
one of the routes by which the trade with the Lama |Mjoplc is carried 
on. From iJiis point the Burbampooter has a souLh-casicrly direction. 
and, winding between the mouniains, passes through live snowy 
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raDge beyond which the v-oJlcy of Luma is situaicd. By the route 
of the DiHcc river the load leads out ai the village of Glee, miiJ 
by the Doo at that of Laimi m whose vicinity are also many other 
villages of the Uima people, all of which arc described as siiimtcd 
on the Burhampoolcr, The village highest up this river is named 
Lisko, where the Burhampoottr is said to be but a moLintam rivulel, 
and on Uie west side of die same mountain from v^bich this tssiies 

likewise proceeds the Debong river. 

Decfmbff 12 Jr,—After quitting our halUng-place we pt>oc«dcd 
up the bed of the Doo river, over large bouldera of granite and 
serpentine, and where from ihc river passing between perpendicular 
scarps of rock were unable lo continue along the bed. It was 
found necessary to ascend ihe hanks of the river, which ^ they 
were very precipitous, was found to be difficult to be accomplished, 
and in many cases extremely dangerous lo pass, fly 3 o’clock our 
pnrty reached a flat piece of ground overlooking the river, where 
it was considered advisable lo teraain during the night. 

The several clans in the neighbourhood of this sircam consist 
of the Manneah, Tshce. Dhah, Tummaih. and Mice, who akogether 
arc a numerous people, but in appearance most mdigcnt and lU 
provkJed both in food and clothing* and areas wild asei of unwashed 
savages as may perhaps be met with in any part of the world. 
The water of the Doo is by no meatis gocKi, ha vine a disagreeable 
m\t, and has the property of giving goitre to all those who drink 

I 3 f/F.—On tcaving the bed of this river, the ascenl up 
the Dagoom range of mouniains is very' many places 

where the ram Itad cut the side of the mountain into deep choims* 
the path could only be passed by maini of trees ihrow^ from pomt 
to point, beneaili uhkh a perpendicular scarp of rock was fill die 
resting-place lhai would have been found had an unlucky step or 
0 rotten bough cauied anyone to fall at any of these pLnccs, 

On arriving at the viJUgc Of Tuppong, I and my party put up 
at the house of the Gam, and as the Lama people were smymg m 
a hoosc RCil fur disiaui, during the afternoon 1 had m mtcrvjw 
with them, U appeared they had come across the snowy range for 
the sake of trading wEih the Mkhmecs for reera : but from iheioow 
having fallen unexpcctaily, had not been able lo return to that 

own country. 
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In appearance these people much resemble the Chinese, and are 
dressed in a loose robe lhat falls in folds around the waist, and are 
a fair and tall race of men; some wear the liatr plaited in the Chinese 
manner douti the back, while others have the head shaved; and 
from Ihdr description of ihemselvcs, it appears that those who 
trade with the Mishmecs are likewise a hiU tribe, and in tJmir manner 
of life diJfer very little from the Mishmees themselves. I should 
however imagine that t!te country they inhBblt is not very rugged, 
as on all the cattle brought Irom thetioe 1 observed the marks of the 
plough dif^tinelly visible on the neck. After conversing with tliem 
for some time, I found they were prohibited by their own Govern- 
meat from visiting the plains of Assam, and not haring been to 
Lassa the capital, were unable to give me any precise iaformalion 
Tcgsrdiag the Tsampoo; but said ihal, according to all they had 
heard, tlie river flowed into the valley of Assam aller quitting the 
country to the north of the mountains, and is therefore In all pro¬ 
bability identical with the Dehong. 

The view from this village is very grand, as the distance Grom the 
snowy range, which was immediately opposite, was only two days* 
journey to the summit, and from this point (TuppangJ, f was tO'ld 
by the Mishmees that they were able to reach the village of Lamai 
in the Lama country in three days. 

As no further population is to be met with on this side of the 
snowy mountains, I deternimed to retrace my steps from this point, 
as no advantage could. I conceive, take place by my proceeding 
any further in this direction; 1 therefore on the roUowing morning 
again left this vtllage, and, varying my route so as to allow of my 
getting a sufllcient set of sights to camplete my lurvcy, 1 arrived 
again at the Khampice village on the 22iid of December. 

From hence I set out to visit the celebrated Tccruth of the Hindoos, 
called the Brahma Kund, which 1 reached, and rcLunscd from, in 
two days. This place 1 found to be merely a bay or inlet of liie 
Btirhampootcr, into which falls a small stream, that issues from 
the side of the hills immediately above it; this is considered the 
holy w'atcf in which all the devotees who visit live place bathe 
themselves, and Ls reported to have the virtue of washing out all 
the sins tiiat the person may have previously committed. During 
the time of the Ahoms. it waa necessary for the king uo his ascension 
to the liirone to be washed in water brought from this place, and 
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uniil this ceremony was completed he was not considered Hi lo 
take upon himself the fdns of go\emmeiH : ip insure the benefits 
of absolution, it is considered ncoc^ry that the person should ever 
after forego the use of some kind of food; but sk this is left entirely 
to the pcfson'a own choice, such ariidcs are commonly selected os 
are cither not particularly liked by them, or such os are not often 
procurable. At the point where the water first shows Itself, the 
large stone that covers the orLfke iW well as those on dlhcr side 
of the stream, were formerly gilt by a Khiimptce Raja, n portion 
of which gold is yet visihle. The water of this stremnlet is warmer 
than ilint of the Burhampooier, but is of a disagreeable taste. 1 
was told by tny guides, that the rains of 1S43 considerably altered 
and damaged the place. 

On my arrival at the Khamptcc village f leA by boat, and again 
reached Ihc post of Saikwah, on the 3lHh December. 


to 

MlSHMt DRESS IN 1844 

(E^ A, Rowlati, ‘Report of an Expedition into the Mishmec Hills 
lo the north-cMl of Sudyah\ I.AS.B., 1843, VoL XIV, pp,4S8f.) 


£>rej:r and Amis 

The dress worn by the Mtshmees consisls of a doth bound round 
the loins, which passes beiwcim the legs, and is fasiencd in front, 
and a coat witlioni sleeves that reaches from the neck down to the 
knees; two pouches made of fur are used, in which to carry their 
pipe, tobacco, flint, ^steel Ac., and on the buck it carried n ilat* 
shaped basket, which is covered with the long fibres of the Sinwa 
tree, and ornamcnled with the tail of a Lama cow^ below the knee 
h bound a quaaiiiy of finely split cane. The dress of the wometi h 
nuidc of exactly Ihc same material as that of the men, and consiaia 
of a bodice which barely serv es to cover the breasts, and a skin thst 
reaches from the waist as far as the knee; on the head is worn 
a tiara of silver, and a profustati of beads are suspended around 
the neck. 
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The principal \scapons used are the spear, and a straight iword 
of Tjamn manufaciiiTC, to which is occasionally added a matchlocit 
or cros 5 ‘bow, from which arc projected poisoned arrows. When 
proceeding on any expedition of dangcft s strong coat of sufficient 
thickness to ward off the force of an arrow is added to their costume, 
as well as a cap of Fnr, or split bamboo. 

In person both male and femate arc disgustingly dirty, and, with 
the exception of a few of the Chiefs, arc seldom washed froia one 
yearns end to another, 

Manu/ctetares 

The clothes w^ofn by those people arc for the most part made by 
themselves, and consist of cotton which is cultivated by them for the 
purpose, and a few woollen articles made from the fleece of the 
Lama sheep, and in appearance seem to possess great durability 
both as to colour and tnateriai. The hills, however, beyond the 
first range of mountains bordering Assam noi being capable of 
producing cotton, the people beyond these limits are therefore 
eniiicly dependent for dress on the Mishtnecs bordering Assam, 
and the Lama people on the north side of the snowy range. In all 
other branches of manufaciitre, these people seem to be very de¬ 
ficient, and with the exception of spear heads and a few arttcles of 
this descnption, arc capable of producing no kind of utensils that 
might prove of use to them in ordinary life. 


11 

AN IMMENSE, DESOLATE. ALMOST 
IMPASSABLE TRACT 

(J. Butler, A Sketch of Assom, 1847* pp. i 15 S.) 

The Mishmee tribe r^'dc in the hills on the north-east extremity 
of the valley of Assam. Tlicy are divided into several distinct dons. 
The Dibong Mishmees are called Cbool-Kutta or Crop-haired, 
and the others are known by the appellation of Tains and Me^hoos, 
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They are a very wild, roaming race of people, constantly engaged 
in petty war amongit UitmMlvw and their ncighhonr^, the Abors 
and Singphoos, when the most remoTWltss reprisals and massacres 
are committed. They have no written langiiage, and appear to bel ong 
to the Tartar race, They are of diminutive stature, but stout, active, 
and hardy; very dirty In their person?.* and little encumbered with 
clothing. The Chiefs wear the coarse red coloured woollens of 
Thibet, and the dress of the lower orders is exucmdy scan^» The 
women* however, are more decently attired: wearing a stri]^ or 
coloured pcttitxiat, or doth folded round the ivaisi, extending to 
the loiees* and a kind of jacket or bodice, with a profusion of neck¬ 
laces of several pounds W'ciglil* composed of pofcclain. glass, and 
pieces of cornelian. The hair is bound up in a knot on the crown 
of the head* with a thin band of silver passing round the forehead. 
The lobe of the cars is hideously distended to an inch in diameter* 
to adtnit of the silver car-ring bdng inserted: this msitilation of the 
ear evidently having been gradually effected from early youth. 
The Mishmees are not restricted in tJick number of wives; each 
man taking as tnany as he can afford to supporr. A curious custom 
is said to prevail as a preventive to the constant bickerings and 
jealousies natural to this system ; each wife cither has a separate 
houre or store-room, or she lives with her relations. 

The Mishmees. women and children* as vi'cll as men* arc in¬ 
ordinately fond of smoking; and use a roughly-mnde Sinaph^ 
bamboo pipe, or a brass China-made bowl* with a bamboo tube. 
A bag made of monkey's skin is suspended from n belt for the 
express purpose of carrying the tobacco pipe* flint and steel, with 
a leather case containing Under, The men wear a long. 
sword, of China manufacture, ornamented with a lufl of coloured 
hair; and a lance, manufflctured by themselves, is conatanUyearned. 
They also use the cross-bow and paisoned airowj. Their head¬ 
dresses are composed of dog skin, fastened under the chin by strings, 
like all savages* they are superttiiious; invoking an unknown 
spirit supposed to reside in the inamcssihle mountains or deny: 
forests; and on being afflicted by lumme, sickness, or othvr mis¬ 
fortunes, they invariably sacrifice fowla and pigs, that the evil may 
bo removed, and the wrath of the mvisiblc spirit appeased by their 
offerings and submissioD, We are led to bclir^’c that the fluihoritv 
of the Chiefs, though respected* is not absolute; they are obliged 
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Id abide by the deeUioDS of the people, duly assembled for the 
purpose of scltlinE disputes and airangiDg ihc amount of amercc- 
menu to be imposed for offencei commitUML ForaU heinous cnmcs 
rembiion is said to be procurable by the liquidavioo oF a fine; 
but adultery, if the husbimd be not privy lo the olfcnce. is pimtehcd 
by death, which is inflicted by the people purposely assembled for 
the triflL 

The Mishmecs, like the Abors, arc most skilftil in the constmetton 
of cane bridges r which they throw across rivers of eighty yards 
breadth. Three large cane ropes arc sufficient to pass a person 
over in safety; but die tramU. to any but a Mishmee, would ^ 
impracticable: for few wTUid hazard the risk of fafling into a rapid 
river bdow, or of being suspended midway on these ropes, uoBble 
to retire or advance. Aocidents, however, rarely occur, and the 
Mishmees cross over ihcir rivers in this manner without diflicuUy 
or apprehension. 

In the year 1 it was said that the Mcr.boo and Tain, or Digaroo 

Mishtnees had a serious quarrel about a marriage; for though at 
exunity often times with each other, and speaking a different dial(«t, 
they have not been debarred from intermarTyinB, Blows having 
been exchaneed, the Msjzhoo Chief Rooling detenninod on speedily 
overcoming his enemies by an overwhelming force, and for this 
purpose he invited the Lamas to come lo his assistance; which 
I hey did, and entered the Mishmee country wiili a force of seventy 
men, armed with matchlocks. The Tain Mishmees were toLally 
defeated by the Tnma5i and Meriioo Mishmee, and lost about 
iwentv men. After this success, the Lamas returned to their own 
country about September and from that day w*e have had no 
simflar invasion of this portion of Assam in favour of the Mezhoo 
Mishmccs, No precise informatiem is obtainable as to where these 
hostile operaiions occurred; but the conflict evidently took place 
stveifll days'journey in advance of the tallages visited by Ueuicnant 
Wilcox in" IS26-7, and by Dr Griffith in l83b-7. liowevef, such 
tm the hear^burnmg of feud between the Tains and the Mtihoos 
in 1836^7, that the into Dr Griffith, in his visit to the Mishmee 
country, could not by promises or bribes induce the Tains to furnish 
him with guides, even lo the nearest village of the Mtritoos. or there 
can be little doubt that he would have succeeded in making good 
his way into the Lama country* In justification of their conduct. 
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the Tains remarked, *lf we give you guides; who is to protcci. us 
from ihe vengeance of ihe Mezboos when you arc gone? And who 
lo insure u$ from a iecond invasion of the Lamas'? 

The Mishraee iribcs were formerly obedient lo the Assam Govern¬ 
ors, the Suddeah Khawa Gohains: if they were not totally depend¬ 
ent, they at least gave small presents as tokens of submiaaion, and 
attended to the orders of the Khamtecs and Singphoos, In 1835, 
for ouunplc, the DufEa Gaum received considerable assistance from 
gangs of Mtfihmces sent down to erect his stockades* Tf under any 
pretence, therefore, the Thibclians* being a branch of the Chinese 
empire* should b< penniUed to establish their supremacy over the 
hill tribes in aUegianoe to the British Government in this quarter 
of the valley* out interests would be afTcctcd ■ but in the ptesent nide 
state of society in this region there is little to be apprchemJtd on 
this score* An immense, desolate, almost impassable tract, inter¬ 
venes* so 3 is to render ingress or egress from Assam to Thibet 
Impracticable* excepting at certain seasons of the year. Traversing 
such a country', when the route follows the course of rivers, must 
naiurolly be difficuU in the estreme. The Mis arc invariably charac^ 
icrizcd by excessive slccpncss* and as the greater portion of the route 
winds round them at some height above their buses, marobins is 
excessively fatiguing, difficuU, and dangerous. In many places a 
false jiiep would be attended with fatal consequences; ptcci pices 
must be crossed at a height of a hundred feel above the foaming 
bed of a river, the only support of the iravcUer being denved from 
the rools and stumps of trees and shrubs, and the angular character 
of the face of the rock. The paths arc of the very worst description: 
always excessively narrow and overgrown by jo ogle in all directions. 
In very steep places the descent is often assisted by hanging canes, 
which afford good support, but no attempt is ever made to clear 
the paths of any obstruction: in fact, the natives seem to think, the 
more difficult they are. the greater Is their security aguinst foreign 
invasions. 

Notwithstanding these impediments to a free uitereourse* some 
little trade, it is supposed, is earned on betw'em the Mishinecs and 
Lamas; the Mishmees exchan^ng thdr hih (poison)* gathetvatt 
(an odoriferous root), mwi/eej (miiddcr)* and tt^ethah (a bluer root* 
greatly esteemed for iis medicinal qualities) for Lama cattle, bra^s 
pipes* gongs, and cop per vessels: and If a friend ly feeling of confidence 
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could be established between the people of the plains of Assam 
and the Lamas, it is impossible to calculate to what extent the com¬ 
merce between the two nations might attain. Once every year in the 
cold weather, that is between November and March, the Mishraeca 
visit Suddeah for the purpose of bartering the only export produce 
of their country: namely, bih, teetah, manjeet, gathewan, gongs, 
brass pipes, and copper vessels; in exchange for which they invariably 
take, in preference to English merchandise, cows, buffal^, and a 
quantity of small, coloured beads. Their cultivation is scanty; 
apparently not sufficient to supply their wants, and is, moreover, 
carried on in a very rude way. The ground selected as most favour¬ 
able for cultivation lies on the slopes of hills, or on the more level 
patches occasionally bordering rivers. Some villages produce a 
good son of hill rice, but their chief cultivation is dhan 

(or Indian com). Konee dhan. and two or three other inferior grains. 
The villages situated at low elevations produce excellent yams and 
atoos of several kinds. They arc not acquainted with wheal, barley, 
&c.. nor have they taken the trouble to grow potatoes, but that 
esculent is obuinabic at Suddeah in great abundance. Of opium, 
a small quantity is cultivated, chiefly for sale to the Singpho<K; 
though many of the natives arc great opium-eaters. A small quantity 
of inferior cotton is also cultivated for the manufacture of their own 
clothing, and tobacco is in great request among them; they arc 
likewise very fond of spirituous liquors. 

We have no authentic data whereby to judge of the amotint of the 
population, but from the following rough census of the followers of a 
few Chiefs, it would not appear to be extensive. 


No. of Chielli 

Nimcs of the different Chiefs 

No. of followen 

1 

Jen^shn . 

$0 


Japan . 

80 

3 

Deeiins and Yeu . 

SO 

4 

Cholooms . 

80 

5 

Khoahoa 

too 

6 

Primsong . 

70 



460 
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Tl\c number of vi0u£cs among which the above population is 
distributed, is seven; but there are two other villages, Miuesas and 
Roolings, dose to Kboshas. By far the greater number of villages 
appear to be located near the banks of the Lohil : one only baa been 
observed t>n the Lung- The villages oi Jengsba, Japan, Decling^ 
and Ycu, consist of several houses each; neither, however, exceeding 
ter in number, Ghal corns, Khoshas, and Primsong, consist each 
of a single house, capable of containing from eighty to one hundred 
and sixty penjons. These compreheuiiivc fcsidenccs arc divided by 
bamboo partitions into twenty or more rooms, all opening into a 
passage, in which the skulEs of animals killed during the possessors^ 
lifetime are duly arranged. The houses are alJ built on raised plat¬ 
forms, and the roofs are Formed of the leaf oF the arrowmol plant, 
or the leaves of cane, which arc found in great abundanci; in all the 
forests, Khojvha*s house is one hundred and sixty feet in length; 
each room possessing a fire hearth; but as there are no chimneys, 
or any outlet for the smoke, excepting the door, a Mishmec dwelling 
li scarcely endurable. 

Of Mishnjee habits and customs little is known: feuds and mis¬ 
understandings having kitheno obstructed a freedom of intercourse 
indispensable to the acquiremcni of correct information. ScAxraJ 
European oBicers huve visiiedi iJic Mishmec country for a few days,, 
and have been desirous of proceeding by this route over the moun¬ 
tains north into the t ana country, or Thibet; to ascertain wdieilicr 
the celebrated Sampoo river flows into the Bnirempooier from 
this quartCT, or debouches into the Dchnng, below Suddeah, or 
takes its course, as has been surmised, throng China,'This inicrcit- 
ing inquiry, however, has not yet been ^iuU ed; though little or no 
doubt appears to exist that the Sampoo joins the Bunampootcr 
at one of these points. The British Government have hitherto, from 
prudential motiviKii abstained from giving offence to or cxciilng the 
jealouffj' of the Chinese, by permitting any of our officers to attempt 
to enter Thihel from ihc extreme north-eastern quarter of the vuIIdv 

' Jt wM, however. Assauc cnt«pn$e ihat sotved the im^tciy of ii« Tsungpo 
Iiii/cjjid Indiaxi explotvr* Mirh m Sunil Chandra Diis and Krishiui. 
With die Lama Ugjcn Gyuuo and lain the edebmted Kiniup, jiretxcded despite 
cnormaui difikulitcs In chattuts; a gre-it part of iliccoiiisc of ih« river, whiclt a 
now known to Raw ihrou#! sonth-eaei Tibet ami Imully inio the p1 aim of Assam 
as tho DihaiiiB. For an inicraiinB ticcount of (he Tsanppo and ira cJtptoret^, 
»ee F. M. ttaiky, Chfaif-nbtt-Atum : A JMJJ 
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of Assam. This is a sacrifioc geographical Iniowledgc lo policy J 
for there can be no question that a scientifii; traveller would obtain 
much infonnation respecting the character of the country^ and 
bring us acquainted with a people at present unknown to the 
civilized world. 
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THE KELIGION OP THE MISHMlS 

(E T. Dalton, Descriptive Etkrwhgy of Bengal, 1872* pp. 16 f.) 

The religion of the Mishmis is confined to the propltiaiion of demons 
whenever illness or misfortune visits them. On these occasions the 
sprig of a plant iS placed at the door to intimate to strangers that 
the house is for ihe time under taboo- They appear to have po 
notion of a supremeand benevolent ddty. They worship Mujidagrah 
as the god of destruction, Datnipaan as the god of the chase and 
of knowledge, and Tabb as the god of wealth and disease, and a 
great many others without name. It appears both from Ueutenani 
Rowktl and the Abbe Krick's notes that the Mishmis have pnests, 
but they arc few in number and have to be brought from a distance 
when required, Monsignor Kricic describes one that he saw at a 

funeral ceremony, - , l u j 

This took place over the remains of the wife or a Chief who had 
been dead and buried three mcmlhs. The tomb was near the houM 
covered with a roof, under which were suspended the decease’s 
cblhes and her drinking cup. For several days presioua to the arrival 
of the priest, an attendant was cmployrjd singing a mournful de¬ 
votional chant to the accompaniment of a small bell. There was 
abo a prcUmlnary sacrifice of a red cock and hen. the blood of 
which was received in a vessel containing some other fluid, and 
the mLsturc carefully examined, as It is supposed to indicate if the 
result wiU be fortunate or olherwiBc, At last the priest arrivied. 
dresiied like an ordinary Chief, but he wore a roSary of shdl and. 
attached to the front of his bead-amss, iw'O appendages like homs- 
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For two days, at intervals, the priest and his son employed 
iheroscives in singing chanu, marking the time by waving a fan 
and ringing a bell; on ihc third day be put off his Chief* Tibetan 
robe and assumed what may be regarded as his pontifical dress,— 
a tight-fitting coat of coloured cotton, a small apron, a deer skin 
as a mantle; from his right shoulder descended a fringe of long 
goat’s hair dyed bright red, and over his left shoulder he wore a 
broad belt embossed with four rows of tiger’s teeth and having 
attached to it fourteen small bells. On his head he placed a bandeau 
ornamented with shells and, round the knob of hair at the top of 
his head, a movable plume which turned like a weathercock. 

This was followed by a wild demoniacal dance, but whether a 
pas seui by the priest, or one in which the people generally joined, 
we arc not informed. The object was, however, to make as much 
noise as possible to frighten the devils. After this, lights were all 
extinguished, and the party remained in darkness, till a man sus¬ 
pended from the roof obtained a fresh light from a flint. He was 
to be careful not to touch the ground os he produced it, as the light 
thus obtained was supposed to be fresh from heaven. 

When the burial is of a person of note, animals are slain, and the 
skulls arranged round the tomb; and under the shed built over 
the gra\e, raw and cooked flesh with grain and spirits are placed 
(the share of the dead), and all the arms, clothes and implement* 
he was in the habit of using when living. The poor, it is said, bum 
the dead without much ceremony, or throw Uic bodies into the 
river. 
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AS IF TICKETTED FOR SALE 

(E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 1872, pp. 17 f.) 

The dress of a Mishmi is, first a strip of cloth bound round the loins 
and passing between the legs and fastened in front; a coat without 
sleeves, like a heralds tabard, reaching from the neck to the knee— 
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this is made or one piece of blue and red or brown striped cloth 
doubled in the middle, the two sides sewn together like a sack, 
leaving space for the exit of the arms, and a slit in the middle, 
formed in the weaving, for the passage of the head;—two pouches 
covered with fur attached to leather shoulder-belts, with large brass 
plates before and behind, like cymbals; a knap^ck ingeniously 
contrived to fit the back, covered with the long black fibres of the 
great sago palm of these Iiills, and further decorated with the Uil 
of a Tibetan cow; a long straight Tibetan sword; several knives 
and daggers, and a very neat light spearhead of well-tempered, 
finely wrought iron attached to a long thin polished shaft. 

The head-dress is sometimes a fur cap, sometimes a wicker 
helmet. 

The women wear a coloured cloth fastened loosely round the 
waist, which reaches to the knees, and a very scanty bodice which 
supports without entirely covering the breasts. They wear a profusion 
of beads, not only of common glass but of cornelian, agate and some 
of porcelain. On their heads they wear a bandeau of a very thin 
silver plate, broad over the forehead and tapering to about half 
an inch in breadth over the cars, thence continued round the back 
of the head by a chain of small shells. Both men and women wear 
the hair long, turned up all round and gathered in a knot on the 
brow secured by a bodkin. They are thus distinguished from their 
neighbours, the Chalikaios or crop-haired Mishmis. 

Small girb go naked about the villages, but wear a little billet 
of wood suspended from a siring round Ibc loins, which hangs in 
front and serves as a sort of covering, especially when they arc 
seated in their favourite position in the porch on the edge of the 
raised floor of the house. They look as if they were ticketted for 
sale. 

The Mishmi men and women arc inveterate smokers. They 
commence at the earliest possible age, and w hen they arc not sleeping 
or eating they are certain to be smoking; they use brass pipes, many 
of them of Chinese manufacture. 
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THE CROP-HAIRED MISHMIS 

(E. T. Dalton. Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 1872, pp. 18 ff.) 

The hill country bordering on Asaro, between the Digaru and 
Dibong, and on both banks of the hill course of the latter river, 
is occupied by a tribe nearly allied to the people last described as 
MUhmis, called ChaUkata Mishmis by the Asamese in consequent 
of their habit of cropping the front hair on the forehead. Their 
country lies to the north of Sadiya, and their villages extend across 
the Sub-Himalayan range to the borders of Tibet. The hills being 
loftier, it is more rugged and difficult of access even than the country 
of the Tain Mishmis. So difficult indeed, that though we have had 
aggravation enough, an expedition into the interior of their countir 
has never been attempted. I have been informed by the Khamtis 
that one route to the plains traversed by the Chalikatas is along 
the cliffs of the Dibong river. The path is generally a narrow ledge 
winding round a precipice, but in one place there is no ledge I only 
holes in the face of the rock for the hands and feet. The proper 
name for the Chalikata clan is, if 1 recollect riglu, Midhi. They 
arc greatly detested and mistrusted by their neighbours, the .Abors 
and Tain, and they arc much dreaded by the Sadiya population 
in consequence of the prowling expeditions to kidnap women and 
children. They arc full of deceit. They come down in innocent- 
looking parties of men and w omen to the plains, apparently groaning 
under the weight of the baskets of merchandise they are importing 
for barter. They proceed thus till they find an unprotcacd village, 
then throwing aside their fictiUous loads, they pounce on the women 
and children, and carry them off to the hills. They thus attack villages 
of Tains and Digaru Mishmis, as well as Asamese villages, but 
they’ arc afnud of the Abors, who arc always on the alert. 

Tlic Midhi have some villages situated in low hills, about 16 
miles to the west of the Dibong gorge, which arc accessible, and 
which I have visited. I much regret that I have lost my journal ^ 
this expedition undertaken in company with Captain Comber in 
1S56, a> we have no published account of die Midhi. and I have 
now nothing but my memory to trust to. 
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The inhabilants of the villages I visited in those days, in 
habits of intercourse with the plains, and frequented the Saikwah 
market. Wilcox tells us that they opposed Captain Bedford in htt 
attempt to ascend the Dibong ri%*cr in 1&26. The attempt to visit 
their villages had been made by that ofheer, but the people came 
down in large numbers to the river, and showed themselves so 
unfriendly, that Captain Bedford deemed it expedient to retire. 

The villages belonging to the people then so hostile are those 
we visited, and we found them very friendly. I recollect being much 
struck with a considerate act of delicate attention on the part of 
the women of the first village we came to, Anandia I think. The 
march from the river to this village was a long one, and there was 
no source of w'atcr on the road. When we got rather more than 
half way, and our people were suffering greatly from thirst, we 
came upon a group of girls with delicious spring water in new 
vessels made of the great hollow bamboo, called the kaku bans 
who had come thus far to meet, welcome, and refresh us. 

The villages contained from 10 to 30 houses, each very lightly 
framed; they were long and narrow, about 60 feel by 12. One 
side was a narrow passage from end to end, the remainder was 
divided into small apartments in some of which were scats,— a 
sign of dvilizaiion not often met with in Indian huts. 

The Gams lejoicc in very sonorous names as Alundl, Alunga, 
They arc hereditary Chiefs, and have considerable influence over 
their clansmen, but no power over their persons or property, and 
no authority to punish crime or even to take notice of it The notions 
of the Midhi on this subject arc truly savage. If an injury is inflicted 
on one of them by a member of another tribe, it is incumbent on 
the tribe of the injured party to avenge it; if one of his own tribe 
offend, it is the business of the person offended only. He has no 
law* except that which he can take in his own hands, and between 
people in the same village feuds arc thus perpetuated for ages. 

I was told of some very large villages in the interior, and I have 
heard from released captives of Chiefs of great wealth In cattle 
and slaves. One or two of these great men occasionally visited us, 
but generally there was cause of quarrel between us that kept them 
in Ihdr hilU. The number of wives a man possesses is with them, 
as with the Tain, an indication of wealth, some Chiefs having as 
many as sixteen. Marriage ceremony there is, 1 believe, none; it is 
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simply an aflfair of purchase, and the women thus obtained, if they 
can be called wives, are not much bound by ihc tic. The husbands 
do not expect them to be chaste; they take no cognizance of their 
temporary liaisons so long as they arc not deprived of thor seryu^. 

If a man is dispossessed of one of hb wives, he has a private injury 
to avenge, and takes the cariicst opportunity of retaliating, but 
he cannot see that ihc woman is a bit the worse for a little 
incontinency. 

The Midhi. like the Mishmis previously described, are a trading 
people. Large parties are continually on the move trading with 
Tibet. On such occasions, men send their wives if they cannot go 
themselves, and to anyone who has seen how the men and women 
promiscuously bivouac at night, the exceeding complaisance of 
the husband will not appear wonderful. 

The colour of the Midhi varies from dark brown to the fairness 
equalling that of a European brunette. Some amongst them have 
rich red lips and ruddy complexions, and 1 have seen Midhi girls 
that were decidedly good-looking, but their beauty is terribly marr^ 
by their peculiar method of cropping the hair. The front hair is 
combed down on the brow, then cut straight across from ear to 
car. giving Uiern foreheads ‘villainous low* and they arc generally 
begrimed with din. The back hair is collected in a knot behind, 
and secured with long bodkins of bone or porcupine quills. The 
men wear wicker hellos that come down in front right to the eye¬ 
brow, and unlike modem bonnets arc large enough to cover the 
chignon behind. This gives them the appearance of haying very 
large heads (they have not got small ones) and very scowling coun¬ 
tenances. Their features arc in fact of a coarse Mongolian type. 
The faces flat and broad, the nostrils wide and round, and the eyes 
small and oblique, but these characteristics, though stronger in 
the Midhi than in the Tain Mishmi, arc less marked in the former 
than they are in the faces of their neighbours—-the Abors. It has 
always struck me that the Midhi women are comparauvely taller 

and finer creatures than the men. 

Notwithstanding the bad character that I have given them (and 
1 would not venture to have done so on any authority but their 
own), they arc the most ingenious of the family; they have learnt 


* Thi* is ocrtnmly oot true tod.iy. 
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lo Utilize for clothing many of the fibrous planu that grow wild 
in their hills, as well as cotton and wool. 

They were probably the first people on this side of the Himalayas 
to discover the valuable properties of the Rhea nirea, and many 
others of the nettle tribe; with the fibre of one of these nettles 
they weave a cloth so strong and stiff that, made into jackets, it 
is used by themselves and by the Abors as a sort of armour. They 
supply themselves and the Abors with clothing, and their textile 
fabrics of all kinds alw'ays sold well at the Saikwah market. It un$ 
very interesting to watch the barter that look place there between 
these suspicious, excitable savages and the cool, wily traders of 
the plains. The former look salt chiefly in exchange for the com¬ 
modities they brought down, and they would not submit to its 
being measured or weighed to them by any known process. Seated 
in front of the trader’s stall, they cautiously take from a well-guarded 
basket one of the articles they wish to exchange. Of this they still 
retain a hold with their toe or their knee as they plunge two dirty 
paw*s into the bright white salt. They make an attempt to transfer 
all they can grasp to their own basket, but the trader, with a sweep 
of his hand, knocks off half the quantity, and then there is a fiery 
altercation, which is generally terminated by a concession on the 
pan of the trader of a few additional pinches. In addition to the 
clothes, the Chalikatas bring to market large quantities of bees¬ 
wax, ginger, and chillies. 

The costume, with the exception of the head-dress, is very similar 
to that of the Tains, but the jackets worn by the women are larger 
and are sometimes tastefully embroidered. This garment is generally 
worn open, exposing an ample bust heaving under a ponderous 
weight of agate and glass beads. Their favourite weapons are straight 
Tibetan swords, daggers, bows and cross-bows, and they are the 
only tribe who always carry poisoned arrow's. They have neatly* 
made oblong shields of buffalo hide, attached to which, inside, 
is a quiver full of finely-made poisoned pangis; with these they 
invariably garnish the path by which they retreat with their prey. 

By an exchange of w'capons, warriors become sworn comrades, 
and if one falls, it b the duty of the other to avenge hb fate and 
recover his skull. 

For the entertainment of ihcir guests, the people of one village 
that we visited got up a very characteristic dramatical entertainment. 

Si 
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The 0rsi setne reprcscnlCil a peaceful villager vrilh his ehlldrc^ 
hoeing ll« ^TOiiDd* and singing and conversing with ihetn as if 
utterly unconscious of danger. A vilJainous-looVing crop-head gjides 
in like a snake scarce seen in Ihc long grass, lakes note of the ^oop, 
and glides away again. Presently armed ravages are seen in the 
distance. They come gradually and stealthily on, till within a con¬ 
venient distance they stop and watch their prey like so many cats, 
then there is a rush in, the man is supposed to be tilled, and the 

chiidren carri<d^ screeching away. 

This wm followed by a dance. The Cam dressed himself in 
robes similar to those worn by the Mishmi priests, described by 
Moasignor Krick, and danced a stately measure with a young 
woman also simUarly robed, I recollect being much struck with 
the imposing appearance of the dresses worn on this oct^ion, but 
1 am unable to descrihe them accurately. 

The robe of the femaie was ampler than usiml. And had A fringe 
of more than a foot in breadth. She bore aloft, as she movodi a 
small drum w'hich gave forth its sound at every motiom The male 
performer had a head-dress with horns, a broad bdt round his 
waist with an enormous brass buckle, according with iho iropulai 
notion of a bandit's ^rdle, and across the body wai worn Ihc singular 
embroidered shoulder-belt with its peal of small bells. This was 
a religious dance, used at funerals and other cefejnonicsF They 
bury their dead in the wood away from ihc village: a place is cleared 
in the forest in which the grave is made, and the remains of the 
deceased and his arras and clothes are deposited in it. They then 
dance over it. 

I have met with no people so entirely devoid of rchgious feeling 
as are the Chatikatos. I had long convcisalioni on the subject with 
several of the Chiefs, and they utterly rejected all nniions of a 
future state, or of immonality of any kind. The spiiiis they pro¬ 
pitiated were, they declared, itrorial like themselves, and though 
they admitted there must have been a creator, they flatly denied 
that Ihc being who called into cJiisicnce their hills* rocks, rivers, 
forests^ and ancestors could still be alive. Men die And worms cot 
them* is thdr creed K hut when I suggested that their custom of placing 
in the grave, with the dead* weapons, food, and cloiltcs must have 
onglnaicd in some idea that the spirit would regain such things, 
they said, it ubs nothing of lh.e kind; it was done as a mark 
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of affection to their departed relative,—a feeling that indis» 
posed them from using what he had used, and thus benefiting by 
his death. 


15 

MISH MI CUSTOMS 

( T. T. Cooper, New Houtes for Commerce : The Mishmee HUis, 1873, 

pp. 236 f.) 

Until they have become the parents of grown-up children, the men 
and women never eat meat in each other’s presence, nor can a man 
(except on very solenm occasions) eat meat in a father-in-law's 
house. This peculiar custom, when a man has many wives (and he 
always keeps^ many as he can afford), often prevents him from 
eating flesh in any bouse in the village save his own. Poor younger 
sons have to work very hard for a wife, for thjty get no hdp from 
their father, but have to trade sometimes for years before they can 
bring their wives home to a house of their own; but on payment of 
a part of the purchase-money the youth may marry and visit his 
wife at her father's house, though she and her children can never 
leave it until every head is paid. This custom is a great stimulus 
to the young men in their musk-hunting and trading excursions, 
for until they pay for their wives they hold no pc^tion, and their 
wives and children have to work for the benefit of the wife's 
family. 

The two most important ceremonies of the Mishmees arc un¬ 
doubtedly those attending deaths and marriages. In the case of 
sickness a soothsayer fa called in, and he generally prescribes the 
sacrifice of fowls or pigs, according to the stale of the patient. These 
sacrifices he orders as a propitiation to the demon who fa supposed 
to be instrumental in causing sickness. When death ensues, parti¬ 
cularly in the case of a Chief, mhittons^ pigs, and fowls arc killed 
without stint, and all the old men and women feast to their hearts* 
content, hospitality being considered a great virtue. They eat in 
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honour of the departed, Ullcing the whUe of his great “d 
qualities. The body is burnt after two days and the ashes collected 
and placed in a miniature house, created close to the faroUy residency 
This unique tomb ta then surrounded by some of the skulls collects 
by the Chief during his lifetime, which serve as a monument to lus 
past hospitality, whilst the rest of hts treasures are divided amongst 
his sons, the son-and-heir taking the lion’s share. When there are 
no sons the skulb go to the nearest male relations. The eldest son 
tekes the uUc of gam, or Chief, and holds a yearly feast in hon^ 
of his deceased father, which is considered one of the most sacred 
observances amongst them. 

The laws which regulate their social system arc simple but most 
effective. In case of murder a council of Chiefs is held, and on proo 
of guilt the nearest male relative cuts up the culprit at pleasure, or 
takes heavy compensation. Should, however, the victim be a sUve 
belonging to another person a fine of five mhittons settles the matter 
if paid; if not, the offender is punished, gencraUy by repnsals. 
against which there is no remedy. Any owner may kill his own slave 
at pleasure. 

As to reUgion, their notions are very vague. PoJytbe^. c^um- 
bered with all the rites and ceremonies of fetishism, is their irw 
creed. The yearly sacrifice and feast in honour of the deceased 
parents shows that they have some idea of a future state, but 1 could 
not find out thdr particular ideas, as death is a disagreeable subject 
of conversation among them, and Chowsam (a Mishmcc) always 
declined to interpret questions relating to it. 
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THE MISH MI HOUSE 

/T. T. Cooper, fiew Romes for Commerce: The Mishmee Hilh, 

1873, pp. 189 f.) 

The interiors of the Mishmee houses more resemble cowshe^ than 
human habitations, while from the outside they might be mistaken 
for fowl-houses. They are built on bamboo piles, the floor being 
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raised. wfiiJc ihc foof of dry gfiiss projects, in long eaves rcac^iiog 
down to the level of the floor, and hiding the walls which, wish the 
Hcior, are some six feel from the groutid, and made of bamboo 
wicker-wort, and admit a strong ettrrent of air. Th^ arc about 
twelve feel wide, while the length varies according to circumstances, 
generally regulated by the number of wives of the owner, each of 
whom has a sep^amte stall or room For herself, so that in the case 
of a rich Oiief the houses arc often forty yards ton^ The door, 
about five feet high, situated at the end, b reached by means of a 
balk of timber, with notches cut in it. On entering, a long passage 
presents itself, from which the rooms open just as stalls in a stable. 
The first, or the sirangers* room, has in it a movable stove, such as 
are found in the Khamtcc houses. The most striking feature of the 
interior is the number of skulls of mArVroir^, bullocks, buffaloes, 
bears, tigers, deer, monkeys, and wkm. In the house of a pow'criul 
Chief several hundreds of skulls are hung up along the walls of the 
passage, and his wealth is always calculated according to the number 
of these trophies, which also form a kind of currency among the 
tribes, slaves and knives being purchased for so many heads each. 
The word *head\ as expressed in the MUhmcc tongue, also tneans 
anything which b given in exchange; for instance, if a Mishmee 
buys » mhiston for two nihittom' heads, one bear*s head, one iron 
pot, and one piece oF cloth, each article will be reckoned as a head, 
SO that this term among them has a very wide significance. . . . 

At some distance from every house a number of filiie storehouses 
arc erected, each on four uprights, and from the number of iliese 
btuldings one may count the wives possessed by the owner of the 
house. Each wife has a storehouse of her own, in which she stores 
all the grain and other produce she is abb to raise by her ow-n 
industry'. ... 

Mhinora^ p^gs^ and fowls Form the principal livestock in the Mish- 
mec country, but only the Chief possesses these riches, which even 
with them are scarw. E^carly every hou.se swarms with rats, which 
live in the skulls ornnmcnting the walls, and one or more cals in 
every house live on these vermin. Din and filth abound, and the 
people never wash, so ihar their otherwise fair complexion is gene¬ 
rally begrimed with soot. 
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THE NEED OF NATIVE EXPLORERS 

(G. W. Bcresford, Notes on the North-Eastern Frontier of Assam, 

1881. pp.28f.) 

The Digaro or Eastern Mishmis inhabit the hill and mountain ranges 
up the sources of the Brahmaputra from the Brahmakund as far 
as the Chinese or Tibetan frontier cast, and round to west as far 
as the Digaro river, and extend north as far as the frontiers of Tibet. 
The Digaro river is considered the boundary bclNveen them and the 
Chulikattas. Very little is known of the Digaros, owing to their 
living so much further from Sadiya that the Chulikattas and a 
smaller number come down to the plains of Assam to trade. Th^ 
are easily distinguishable from the Chulikattas by wearing their 
hair very long and tied in a knot on the lop of their heads, and, 
instead of the cane helmet, most of them wear caps made from the 
skins of martens, hill foxes, Ac., and also a speaes of waistcoat or 
sleeveless jacket made from the skin of the takin, an animal only 
found on very high snowy ranges and resembling a cross between 
domestic cattle and a goat. It b about the size of a medium-sized 
cow or large deer, with head and horns similar to that of the goat. 
It is a reddbh brown colour. Hardly anything b known of thb 
animal, and it b believed that only a few skins of it have ever been 
secured as specimens. The Digaros use the same arms, and their 
manners, customs, and style of villages arc much the same as those 
of the Chulikattas. They are, however, wilder-looking, and are 
supposed to inhabit the highest ranges just below the snow line. 
The furthest tribes that visit Sadiya take a month or more in making 
the journey. The Digaros have directly or indirectly some trade 
and communication with Chinese Provinces, as they are in posses¬ 
sion of Chinese coins, metal tobacco-pipes with Chinese inscrip¬ 
tions on them, and other anicics of Chinese manufacture. They 
arc just as averse as the Chulikattas to allowing strangers to travel 
through their country or to approach the Lama or Chinese frontier. 
Both Wilcox and Griffith made the attempt to trace the sources 
of the Brahmaputra, cast of the Brahmakund, but without success, 
fifty years ago, and Cooper since, with a like result. Since then, no 
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attempts seem to have been made lo>^'ards exploring this part of 
the country. The only chance of success in penetrating and explonng 
such couniries as that of the Abors, ChuUkalta. or Digaro Mishmis 
is by means of native explorers, such as those that have rewntly 
started from Sadiya towards Batang via the Diboog and Chulikatta 
country, by the lavish expenditure of money and presents in bnbing 
the different villages which explorers would have to pass through, a 
doubtful experiment, owing to the jealousy of the different villag« 
of each other. It is said the naUve explorers who lately left Dibrugart 
and Sadiya for Batang had to pay Rs l.OOO to certain of the Chub- 
kattas to be guided only as far as the frontier line of Tibet, so it is 
very uncertain whether they will succeed in p^ctrating much 
further north, for. as has been explained, the Mishmi v^lages on 
the Tibetan frontier arc said to be in the pay of the Tibetans lo 
prevent strangen or traveUers passing throu^ them. An arm^ 
party, independent of local carriage or supplies, would make its 
way in any direction required. 
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INNUMERABLE CLANS AND VILLAGES 

(G, W. Beresford, Notes on the North-Eastern Frontier of Assam^ 

1881. pp.23 ff.) 


The Chulikattas. by which name they arc universally known, occupy 
the hills commencing from the Scssiri rim to the north-west of 
Sadiya up to the Digaro river to the north-cast; formerly they 
occupied the whole of the lower ranges on the right bank of the 
Dibong up to the Scssiri river west, which was considered Uietr 
boundary in this direction from the Abors. but within the past 
few yearn the Abors have dispossessed them of this tract by estab¬ 
lishing settlements at Damphuk. between the Scssiri and the Dibong. 
and lower down on the right bank of the lattCT at Bomjur. jmd 
it is said the Abors openly declare their intention of still further 
encroaching on Mishmi territory by crossing the Dibong. The 
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Chulikaitas, ^ hQ were dispossessed of their lands on the low hills 
where Damphuk now is, had to cross the Dibong and settle an the 
left bank, and they are aLamsed lest the Bar Abors should eventually 
cut them of eniirely from the plains* The Abors have before this 
interrupted their trade route to Sadiyn via the Dikraog, and cut 
up a large party of them some y^rs ago at a place now kaowii as 
Mishmi Katta, on the Dikrang. Formerly both ChulikatUts and 
Drgaios reedved tribute from the Assamese of the Sndii-a district, 
for which they now receive instead or on annual subsidy, 
from Government. It js said the Chulikatms acknowledge a common 
origin with the Abors, whom they very much resemble m most 
particulars, such as clothing, die&s, ornaments, arms, and mode of 
Jiving. They eat together, and their rdtgion is the same. The ChuH- 
kattas arc usily distinguishable from die Abors or Digoros by 
liaving their hair cut short in a line over ihe eyebrow;!. They wear 
cane helmets and hats of different patterns, ortmmented with skins 
of birds and beasts* Their arms are bows and arrows (poisoned), 
spears, short swords, daos^ and knives* in fact, just the some as 
Abors. Their houses arc buih in hill fashion on piles, but are un¬ 
usually long and large* eight lo ten families living under one roof. 
Thus, a village might be described or showm on the map to consist 
of only four or five houses, whcfeas il might consist of 40 or 50 
families and contain 200 to 250 Inhabitants. It is said that the 
Mtshmis do not stockade or artificially defead their villages. The 
Mishmis are broken up into innumerable clans and dllages, and 
recognize no common head or form of government, each village 
or group of villages being independent of the others, their tieadmcn* 
or being their nominal Chiefs or leaders. They come down 
in large numbers throughout the cold weather to trade with the 
plains. Those living en the righi of the Dibong cross by the w'ell- 
knowm ford at Nizamghat. and both they and those on the left 
bank of the Dibong use the dry channel of the Dlkrang as a route 
to Sudiyai those living more to the cast, on die Ithu river* come 
down by the Diphu, They trade indirectly w'ith Tibet, and wear 
articles of dress or ornament of Tibetan manufacture, bun do not 
know- or confess to much knowledge of that country or routes 
thereto, Jt will be found most probably that the dealings of the 
nearer tribes to us with Tibet ore confined to the intervening tribes. 
The men of the interior and higher ranges are of good phyiique, 
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and some of them very fair, with a strong Mongolian cast offcatura. 
Cane bands below the knee are worn by a great number, similar 
to those worn by the Angami Nagas. All arc inveterate smokcre. 
both sexes included, and smoke bamboo pipes very similar to the 
Lhota Nagas. and. like most hill tribes, are very dirty and filthy in 
their habits. Slavery is not an institution among them, at least 
not to the same extent as among the Abors; neither do they want 
or lay claim to the plain country at the foot of their hills, and hcnix 
there b no difficulty in our dealings with them, as corapar^ with 
the Abors. The Chulikatias altogether appear to be an 
and peaceable race, though formerly they gave a g(^ ^ of 
uouble. In 1854-5 they committed two outrages, m 1857 *our or 
Bve but since 1857 have not raided or given trouble. It is said they 
gready fear the Abors. and arc anxious for the establishment of 
an outpost at Nizamghai for the protection of their territory and 
trade route from the encroachment of the Abors. There are large 
herds of wild elephants in the low hUls and plain country bordmng 
their territory on the east of the Dibong. in the capture of which 
they say they would gladly assist. The Chulikattas appeaMo have 
very Utile connexion or in common with the Digaros. m ^t 
known and roost friendly of the ChuUkaltas arc those of Uko s 
viUagc. over Nizamghat. who. from more constant mlercou^ with 
us and dvilizauoii. arc gelling very civilized ideas. Uko himself, 
locally known as the Raja, who understands and speaks Assam^ 
very fairly, might be and is fully depended on in any dealings with 
the Chulikattas. Kalidoi, whose village is two or three marches 
further north of Uko’s in the interior of the hills, is another 
who appears to be very friendly, and might be depended on. The 
Chulikattas. although not a warlike race, ought to be able to hold 
their own in their own part of the country. A few of ^cm of Uk<^ 
village have old smoothbore muskets and ammunition presented 
by Govcmmenl; perhaps if more were issued, and they en¬ 
couraged more to defend Ihdr own territory, less would be heard 
of the encroachments of the Abors. 
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A UNIQUE EXAMPLE OF SELF-DENIAL 

(J. Errol Gray, Diary of a journey to the Bor Khamti Country^ 
im-3, I893.pp.l2r.) 

At the mouth of the Tungan we met a party of Digaru Mishmis: 
they were camped there and had thdr women and children with 
them. They had come on a fishing and hunting excursion, living 
only a day*s journey from here on the Tieng-panL The men spoke 
Singpho fiuently. The women were rather pleasant looking, inclint^ 
to be slim, with small waists, very exceptional in hill races. I am 
told that the women are not allowed to eat flesh of any kind, though 
fish is not forbidden: the men are under no similar restriction. The 
self-denial practised by the women in abstaining from meat which 
they have constantly to cook and prepare for the men is probably 
an unique example among savage races. 
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A MALIGNED RACE 

^ (J. F. Needham. Report on the Bebejiya Mishml Expedition^ 

Iim-J900, 1900, pp. 13 ff,) 

Durino my sojourn in the hills 1 became gradually agreeably aware 
of the fact that the Bebejiyas are, as a whole, very desirous of being 
on friendly terms with us, and 1 have almost begun to believe that 
they are a maligned race! There are, of course, bad characters 
among them, as there are amongst every nation under the sun, 
but I do not believe that the tribe, as a whole, U nearly as black as 
it has been painted. 

For generations past the Assamese, and pbins people generally, 
including Khamlis, Singphos, Dowaniyas, &c.. residing on the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra have learnt to look upon them as a 
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bloodthirsty and dangcr<>us race, and all works of reference on the 
iribes on our North-Easi Frontier speak of them sis such, vide 
nase 47 of Mackatizic s Hiswry of the of the Goiemnlem 

M the Hitt Trihe:>. and page 328. Volume I of %V. llum« » 
Smtisttcal of Assam^ and this opinion h^ been maien^ 

fostered by the Chidikattas iheaiseNcs. who Imvc hilheno succ«<ded 
in convening even me to thdr waj's of thinking. 

J do noE however, mean that the Chulikattas have purpoKly 
tried to mislead me regarding llie charactcf of 
fact is that daring my incumbency here they (Chtilikat^have 
oftencr than once suffered grievously for the sms of the Bc^jiyas, 
and have not only been accused of committing outrages whK:h we 
now know was the work of the Bebejiyas, but have Ukew^ been 
blockaded and fined for the same, on the plea that Missis are 
<ill alike, and that eve* if their (Chtilikatla) tribe were not the actual 
penKtraton of the outrage, they nevertheless connived at it. and 
Muld, if they wished, arrest and bring in the guilty 
they have never lost an opportunily of running the 
down before tnc upon nil and every possible occasion and as there 
are no Bebejivas who can speak Assaraese, and I hitherto hon^y 
believed them' to be the deceitftsl and bloodthirsty devils evsybody 
declared them to be, my deaUngs with them. durmE my long ine^- 
bency at Sadiya have, naturally, not been es frequent or as vordial 

as they mi^t have been. 

Had they possessed inteliigenl Chiefs, able to talk Assamese, 
such as the Chulikaitas have. 1 might long ago have got at the i™e 
state of affairs, as 1 have recently, by the merest chance, done while 

halung in their country. 

The fad is that both tribes arc very quarTi^ome* and givcTi lo 
taking life for vtiy trivial differences (ihc Bebcjiyas are. if any^g. 
worse in this respect Uian the Cholikaltash and ihdr creed is an 
eye for an Amongst themselves, therefore, no isnotis injury 
can be ^iped out with honour uoliJ the injurer, or some 
fclauve, ami it is immaterial whether It be a female or a child, 
has been killed, hence blooddeutU ait: very common among 

The Eebeiiyas arc fioibing like as large a tribe numeri^v as 
1 have hitherto been led lo suppose they I do Ml I* 
whole community numbers more than 3.0UO to 4,000 siuil. 
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many, and I do not think they could turn out more than 1,500, 

at the outside, lighting roeo. 

The>' have only 31 villages; many of these are mere hamlets, 
containing some 520 bouses. Some of the Chiefs* houses are over 
300 feet long, ^ilh 8 or 10 rooms, or spaces partitioned olf, and 
these undoubtedly contain a goodly number of men, women, and 
children, but the majority I saw were not more than 80 or 100 
feet long, containing, I calculated, at the outside, from 8 to 10 
souls (including women and children). 

By multiplying the total number of houses by 8, therefore, we 
get a population of 4.000 odd only for the whole tribe, and in 
calculating 3 adult males for each house, their fighting suength 
would be but 1,500 men. 

The tribal name of the Bebejiyas is Mithun, and the Chulikattas 
Midu. The Chulikattas say they sprang from a man called Tara 
and the Abors from Tara’s own brother (by the same father and 
mother) called Tani (Tani means a human being in Abor); they thus 
claim relationship with the Abors. The Bebgtyas, they declare, are 
of Digaro origin, and they insist upon impressing upon me—as 
they have always hitherto done—that they are in no way related 
to the ^bejiyas. though the two tribes appear to me to be tdenlkally 
the same, for they live in exactly the same manner, their customs 
are similar, they ore clothed alike, and their language is undoubtedly 
the same, and although a Chulikatta never marries a Digaro girl, 
and a Belxjiya does, the two tribes (Chulikattas and Beb^iyas) 
intermarry freely. 
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A SACRED NECKLACE 

(J. F. Needham, Report on the Bebejiya Mishmi Expedition, JS99^ 
1900, 1900, pp.I6f.) 

Both tribes arc exceedingly superstitious, and like the Abors, or 
Padams. each village or clan has its sorcerer (called Igu in Bebejiya 
and Chulikatta, Mini in Abor. and Dondai in Assamese), who is 
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gravely consulted vvhen anything untoward hap^t^ in the village. 
The« men wear fantastic articles of dress, and feign to possess 

min^utous powers^ ^ ^ - 

While at Hunili. a huge necklace, consisting “f hEer P‘& 

and monkey’s teeth, and claws, together 

can*, studded with cowries, and with colour^ feathers » 

the sides, was discovered in the adjoining jungles, and bra^t 
into camp, and these turned out to be the village sorcerw s chatm^ 
which had been hurriedly hidden whoi the people first lied imo the 
iunales Old Aralt, beating that they were in our pos^on, begged 
thafthey might be returned to him as he himself ‘hot the amm^ 
whose ^thmd cUws adorned the necklace, and he had presented 
it to the village sorcerer, and his request seas granted, to his ewreme 
delight. 
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BEBEJIYA manners AND CUSTOMS 

{J. F. Needham, fieporr on tfe Bd,ejiya MUM E^p^ltion, im- 

1900* PPal9 ff-) 

When a man wishes to marry, be asks the 

and makes them a few propiriatory P"""**- 

been obtained, and presents suitable to the bndegioom s m^^ 

in the shape of Slkra daos, kanha, pigs, or what not, have ^n 

^en to ihrparenls, the villagers buUd a new houM for^ pair to 

of the’girl then give the bridegroom a few cheap p^nts in return 
fm lho« receive by them. There is no intermarrying amongst the 

**Po7y^r« common among the men. who may have as many 

"''t^ultciy'Is'Xe. Whenever a case occurs, the villi^ sotterer is 
tailed by^e aggrieved party, and he pro^ to search toe wo^ s 
^w>A iif aililtv I suppose^ fipding a tin)' htctl thcT'Cs 

■.rp'Sii.»w isi“ ■" -iii •” “ 
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The aggrieved party thett daims ctimpensaticn Troin ihc aduUcti^ 
in the shape of rriitftitn, tkttkt'j. pig, &c,^ according to his mcuiii, 
and if noL complied ^ith, a blood-feud ensues. Biinen women are 
at a dtscount. If a woman mrns out barren* the village sorcerer is 
consulted, and he is alleged to tnow the reason why, and the cure. 
When a grown-up person dies, the W'hotc village does geno (taboo), 
not so if a child dies. The latter is buried at once without any cere¬ 
monies* but in iht case of an adult the body is not interred until 
the third day* Until that time letaiivcs sit round it, and cry, and if 
the weather b hot, fan the body. On the third day, the body, wrapped 
In the clothes usually w^om by the deceased when alive, is put into a 
rough coffin hew'o oul of a tree and curefuily lined with matting 
and leaves, and carried to the grave, which is generally three or 
four feet d«p. After the above mentioned coffin has been put into 
the grave, two planks are put over it. and these being covered 
with leaves and mats the hole is filled in. Money is rarely, food 
never, put into the grave vdtb the body* but a man's spear* ilaos^ 
are generally buried with him. Sometimes other articles, such 
as extra clothes. &c,. in n basket or a danki are put into the 
grave, and these may be subscribed for by the villagers for this 
purpose. 

If a man dies an accidental death, he is buried near the spot where 
he died, though always a good distance from any frequented path* 
for the spirit of the dead is greatly feared. Graves are generally 
dug below the village, 

Wonnen are delivered in a squalling posture (that is in ihe position 
in which all natives sit to eat, smoke, or talk* die,). There U no village 
getta after a child is bom. The mother continues undean for ten 
days, and then returns to her ordinary work* 

Twins occur occasionally. There is a superstition that if a boy 
and a girl are born, the pair lives; if (wins arc, however* of the same 
SrCA, that is, two boys or two girls, one is almost sure lo die. 

The diseases most common are goitre, skm diseases, ophthalmia* 
stomach complaints, and fevers. On every occasion* (he sorcerer 
15 consulted* and he invurinhly recommends the propitiation of 
some malignant spirit by mennis of fowls* pigs, See, 

Bebejiyas use the (rorydafis plant I which gr<)Ws wild in thdr coun¬ 
try)* and likewise Mishfni /ecTO (called cro/j by flebejiy'as) from 
Thibet for stomach-ache. 


iHe mrsiiMrs 

tf a man U wounded by a poisoned arrow, lUc sorcerer is called In, 
and be proceeds to cut the wound open and suck out the poison, 
and after scs’cral incantalioDs, the patient is left nlonc. 
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MISHMI TRADE IN 

(J. F, ’Needham, Report on the Bebejiya Mishmi ExpedUitm^ 1^^- 

1900, pp. 15 f j 

These people cultivate Afixfuni teeta and take it to Thibet, where 
it is said to be in great demand. They Ukewtse take musk^^ pods 
and dyed cloths, and all descriptions of skins, viz., ugtr, leopard, 
deer bear, oUcr. &c.. and these, together with the M^hmi reeia. 
they barter for danh\ Sikrfi daos, catUc, guns, pistob, powder, 

^ga Chuhknita tells me that during the last two years the Thibet¬ 
ans arc sdling cap-fiuns, as good as our own. to the 
and he declares be has seen several of these guns atnonE the LUiui- 
kattas. He also tdJs me that the sale of guns, double as well M single 
barrel and pistols by Thibetans to Chulikatias is increasing yearly, 
and that a good single-baml gun can be got m Thibet for a go^- 
sized bundle of ML^nti teeta. He tells me that the Abots and ol^cr 
tribes wiD, if this goes on, soon hai-x lots of guns. 1 b^e^ked 
Noga to try and bring me in a gun purchased from the TObctan^ 
as I should like to know where they come from. If all Noga 
me is true, this trade in are arms Is a serious matter to us, and it 
behoves us, I think, to try and find out more about it. 

Neither the Bebejiyas nor the ChuUkattas arc as as 

Abors (Padams) or Passi^Minyongs. and this is due to their inordi¬ 
nate love of giving feasts! A Mishmi (Bebejiya or Chulikatla) is 
never happy, eitcepi when feastirtg his relatives and fnends, the 
consequence is that as soon as he has acquired any money, he at 
once disburses it on mltfiaa and pigs. Feasting is, in fact, a mania 
with iliem. and the heads of aU animats slain during each successive 
generation ore carefully set apart in differeiu rows along the passage 
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inside ihcir houses as mementos of the wcallh and hospitality of 
past and present occupants. Of course, the wealthier a man b, the 
larger and oftencr his feasts. 

I am informed that a Chulikaita Chief called Diju, of the M’taiu 
clan, whose village lies high up the Dibong near the Thibetan 
il^ntier, has been known to kill 100 mithan at one least! Not¬ 
withstanding these continual feasu, however, the people seem fairly 
well off, as they appear to possess numerous pigs and poultry, and 
have heaps of hobosa (a millet) and Indian com, their two staple 
foods. 
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AN ANNUAL FAIR 

(G. W. Beresford, Notes on the North-Eastern Frontier of Assam^ 

1881, pp.35f.) 

An annual fair, or Mela, is held at Sadiya at the full of the moon 
which occurs about the end of January or beginning of February, 
to which all the hillmen and frontier tribes resort for the purposes 
of trade, to receive the annual posa or subsidy from Government, 
or have their difficullics and disputes settled by the Political Officers, 
The Deputy Commissioner of the district attends, and the annual 
race meeting of the planters living on the Sadiya road is held at 
the same time, besides athletic sports for the hill and other tribes. 
It is estimated that four to five thousand hillmen attend this fair, 
and the amount of trade done by them amounts to nearly Rs 50,000. 
The imports at this fair arc principally rubber, madder, wax, cotton, 
musk, cloths, mats. Khampti daos, and ivory. The exports are 
Assamese and English cloths, salt, brass, Iron, and bell-metal utensils, 
silver ear-rings and ornaments, beads, brasswarc and opium. 
All the hill tribes arc inveterate smokers and addicted to ardent 
spirits, and the dealers'in tobacco and spirits must also drive a 
thriving trade. In a political point of view alone this fair must have 
an excellent effect, bringiog together, as it docs, to a common 
rendezvous all the hill and frontier tribes of the district, who have 
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the opportunity ol coming into contact with civilization and the 
great ruling power, and who otherwise most probably would never 
ace or hear of each other, except perhaps as enemies. When the 
present known, though undetermined, routes to China and Tibet 
arc opened up Sadiya is likely to become a very imporunt place 
and a starting-point to them.^ 


* A number of such lain were held frocn the miildte of the century onwards 
and were attended by large numben of nibesmeo. One of the roost important 
was at UdaJfuri which was visited by what arc described as ‘Tibetan Bhutias 
of Tawang*: they were probably Sherdukpens and Akas. Tor the Tawang Moopas 
have alwa>s been reluctant to come down to the plains: indeed in 1876. the 
Sherdukpen Rajas of Shergoon and ’ Rupniigaon* were specially invited to the 
Durbar at Tczpur when Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of Indio. 
In 1875, 2,000 and in 1876. 5,600 tribesmen were present: they brought pooks. 
sheep, dogs, salt, a little gold, blankets, yak's tails, musk, chillies, spkes. wax. 
maddtf. oranges and walnuts. They uxA in exchange English and Assamese 
doth, thread, rice, betel-nuts, brass and iron utensils, bar-iron. hoes. Another 
fair was at Dotmera: it dates bock to the days of the Assam Rajas aiul was 
on a smaller scale; tn 1876, the Ihst year in which statinics were coUerted, 
imports did not exceed Rs 13,000. while at Udalguri they amounted to o>‘cr 
R$ 25.000. expons being double that amount. 

The Sadiya Fair catered to the needs of the Nliris. Mishmis. Khamptis. 
Singpbos and Abors. though for some years the Abors did not attend. In 1876, 
5,000 tribesmen were present and the numbers rose in later years. In 1874. 
they brought down over Rs 25.000 wonh of their own articles and took home 
goods to the value of Rt 17.630. in 1876. the tuntorer was much greater: they 
sold Rs 49.100 and bought Rs 44.475 worth of goods, though the amount fell 
off considerably in the next few years. 

The Sadiya Fair was clearly a great occasion. In 1881, Mr McWiUiam 
with Major Pcct. to whom he was handing over charge of the area, 
crossed the Brahmaputra at Soikwa tn boats decorated with gill standarda 
and gorgeous flogs. The following day there was a procession headed by the 
oflkxrs on a targe elephant and followi^ by tbc pdndpal Singpbo and Khampli 
Chiefs also on dephants. a Miri bsrtd and several parties of dandng-girla. 
The Mishmis would not join the prooesstoo. prefering to march in a body of 
thdr own parallel to the main one. In 1883. thm was a din^lay of fireworks for 
the first time and it is reported that ‘although they showed to some disadvantage 
on account of the dampness of the weather and the brightness of the moon, 
they were, nevertheless, much appreciated by the Abon and Mhhmis who 
saw them, and many wonderful stories have since been circulated regarding 
them*. 

From this year onwards the .\bars began (o attend the Fair anJ by 1885 
there were 900 Abors. nearly half the total number of tribesmen, attending it. 
It l« interesting to note that the Abors sold a large quantity of their own hand- 
woN-cn cloth to the visitors from the platns. The Digarus bought more finery 
in the shape of beads than the others and the Khamptis and Singphoo. who 
‘wove the tartans which they wore*, bought English thread and also 

affected English pottery. Rubber stood at the head of the list of artsdes soU 


t; 
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r afvi the gintih m and Kbampcb brought down for nlc elephnnt 

^iMitioo of mm M ■ poUtioa (»e*rat 

in that voir the Quantity of opium aold came down from R* J0.300 to^ 9 

IL »« the diicf dmico in mot. wplnmcaol good, weh a. la. 

^dintaiumttiw *>/1*. Protlxt cf Asm tot 1»^ oow 
that in 1879. ‘about 40 European* were P«*nl. and 
on between them and the hiU people the 

in the way of arim *«i ontamenl*. and of mo«. ii^. oftb«^ckHtoi^^^ 

Mture commanded priom wl^ mun hanr surprised the ownen . 




Chapter XII 


THE KH A METIS 



I 


HISTORICAL PRELUDE 

(A. Mackenzie, Hhtory, 1884, pp.57 ff.) 

Thp Khamplis were originally immigranls from Bor-Kharapli, the 
mountainous region which interposes between the eastern extremity 
of Assam and the valley of the Irraw’addy. They arc of Shan descent 
and adhere to the Buddhist religion. When they first came to Assam 
they settled on the Tengapani, but in 1794, during the troubled 
reign of Gour Sing, probably in consequence of pressure from the 
then invading Singphos, they crossed the Brahmaputra, ousted 
the Khawa Gohain, or Assamese Governor, of Sadiya. the Khampti 
Chief usurping his titles and dignity, and reduced the Assamese 
ryots to a position of subservience if not of actual slavery. The 
Gowhatty Government was compelled to acquiesce in the arrange¬ 
ment, and, after the annexation, the British Government found the 
Sadiya tract entirely under Khampti management. 

Mr Scott, the Governor-General's Agent, recognized the Khampti 
Chief Xhousalan Sadiya Khawa Gohain’ as the local officer of 
the Assam Government, permitted him to collect the poll-tax of 
the Assamese of the district, and entered into arrangements under 
which the Khawa Gohain, instead of himsdf paying taxes, under¬ 
took to maintain a contingent of 200 men, to be armed by the 
British Government. In 1824 the Khampiis rendered such material 
aid in the campaign against the Singphos, that Mr Scott was led 
to urge upon Government that in any arrangement made for handing 
over Upper Assam to a Native prince, the country inhabited by the 
Khamptis should, with that of the Muttucks, be kept apart. 

The relations which subsisted between the Sadiya Khamptis and 
their brethren tn Bor-Khampti led, however, at times to much 
and doubts as to the loyalty of the former. In 1830, 
for instance, a body of Singphos and Bor-Khamptis invaded the 
tract south of the Brahmaputra, but were dispersed by troops 
under Captain Neufville. The current rumour in Assam at the time 
was that the Khawa Gohain was in league with these, though the 
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local officers discrcdiled the report. It certainly appeared to be the 
interest of that Chief to cultivate our friendship, but it is impossible 
to trust absolutely to a priori argument of that kind where semi- 
savages arc concerned. 

In May 1835, a fresh immigration of 230 Moongl^ Khamptii 
took place. They came wishing to ^clUc under the British Gos’em- 
ment, and asking for aims and exemption from taxes for ten years. 
They were refused fire-arms, but were told that they w ould be allowed 
to live free from all dues for three years. The Government sc^ 
at this period to have been much impressed with the advisability 
of inducing colonists to lake up land at the head of the Assam 
Valley, provided that their doing so did not interfere with the area 
reserved for tea cultivation. What was wanted was a cheap and 
cfTcctis-c barrier against future invasion from Burma, the drwd 
of which long continued to trouble the Government and expUim 
much of the policy in regard to Upper Assam, Manipur, and this 
frontier generally. 

It w-as unfortunate that just about this time the arrogance of 
Chowrangfat Sadiya Khawa Gohain (the son of the man we had 
found in office, who died early in 1835) compelled the Govemmttl 
to remove the Khampiis from the position of pre-eminence which 
they had hitherto occupied, and which had dou^lcss acted as an 
attraction to their tribe in Bor-Khampti. A dispute had arisen 
between the Khaw’a Gohain and the Bor Senapali. or Chief of the 
Muttucks, in regard to a tract of land called Chukowa, on the 
south of the Brahmaputra. The British officer in charge of Sadiya, 
to prevent collision, attached the land, and ordered both parties 
to refer their claims for his consideration. The Khawa Gohain 
in defiance of this order look fordblc possession, and treated all 
remonstrances with open contempt. The Governor ♦General s Agent 
was compelled, in vindication of his authority, to order first the 
suspension, and thereafter the removal of the Khampti Chief from 
the post of Khawa Gohain, which had indeed come to be looked 
upon by his tribe less as a dignity conferred or ratified by our 
Government, than as an inherent attribute of their Chief as a 
tributary power. If any proper control was to be maintained over 
the Sadiya tribes, the authority of Government certainly needed 
at this time to be reasserted. The Khawa Gohain was therefore 
removed to a station down the river out of the reach of temptation 
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to intrigue, and his post was abolished, the duues being made over 
to the British officer stationed al Sadiya in charge of the iroo^, 
who was to collect the capitation tax from those cultivators who 
paid it, and to administer justice to the Assamese either dire^y 
or by a punchayat. As regards internal managcmcnl. the Singphos 
and Khamplis were kfl to their own Chiefs. No change was made 
in their relations to Government, and no taxation was in fact ever 
imposed on them. The British officer in charge was. as far as they 
were concerned, left to interpose or mediate only in serious cases or 
where members of different tribes were parties to the dispute. 

At hrst the minor Khampti Chiefs seemed satisffed with these 
arrangemenu. They did certainly good service immediately after¬ 
wards against the Singphos—so good indeed that the CoverniMnt 
rather rashly rewarded them by permitting the cx-Khawa G<^n 
to return to Sadiya in a private capacity to livn among them. They 
were not, howTver. really content. They had lost their profiublc 
position of control over the Assamese. Their slaves had been re¬ 
leased. They knew that proposals for bringing them under regular 
assessment had been more than once mooted. Many incenuvw to 
revolt were secretly rankling in their minds. In 1837, the loca 
officers were warned that the cx-Khawa Gohain was iningumg to 
form a combination of tribes to attack Sadiya. but no tangible 

proof was obtained, and the warning was disregarded. _^ 

At length in January 1839. the long meditated plot developed 
itself in action. On the evening of the 19th of January', Colonel 
While, the officer in-command at Sadiya, had held a durbar at 
which the Khampti Chiefs attended, to all appearances as fncndly 
and loyal as they had hitherto ontw-ardly shown themselves. That 
very night, a body of 500 Khamplis under their Sadiya Oueft 
adN-anced upon the post from four different directions, surprised 
the sentries, and made for Colonel While’s quarters and the sepoy 
lines, firing the sUtion as they rushed through. The surpr^ was 
complete, and their enterprise was fatally successful, ^loncl 
While was butchered, eighty others were killed or wounded, and 

all the lines but two were burnt to the ground. , w 

Had the Khampti Chiefs now shown resolution equal to their 

skfll in corobinaUon. they might have done senous 

position on this frontier. As it was, their hearts failed them ^tcr 

thTcapture of Sadiya. They retreated with all their adherents without 
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waiting Tor ailack, and deserting their viJJages took refuge with 
ihcir leaders, the Tao and Captain Gnluios. among the Dibnng 
Mishmis. A rising among the Khampils south of the Brahmaputia 
was pul down by the troops. The Singphos, Muitucks, and Abors 
at once offered their aid in punishing the insLirgfents. The Khomptis 
had no friends among those they had so long opp/e>sed. Treachery 
too w'as soon at work in Lheir rankSn One Chief, the Chouking 
Gohiiin, came in and smTendcraJ, and then led a party of troops 
ioto the hills who drove the Tao and his followers from their Mishmi 
refuge. This defeat of the rehels set free a number of MooJuck 
Khamptis, 200 in all, who had been eompdJcd by the Tao to follow 
him into the hills after he had murdeted thdr Chief for refusing 
to joif> in the attack on Sadiya^ Soon aAcr, about 900 Khampiis 
laid down their arms and were removed from Sadiy^ to sites in 
Luckimpore lower down the river. Is Oie cold weather of I839--1W 
a second and a third expedition into the Mifihmi Mis again and 
again dispersed those who still remained in arms. But it was not 
till December 1843 ihai the remnant came in and submitted. These 
were settled above Sadiya to form a screen between the Assamese 
and the Mishmis. 

In 18B4 the position of the Khamptis in Assam was this: one 
body had been settled at Chooopoorah above Sadlya under the 
Captain GohaiD« cousin of the late Khawa Gohniji- Tint feiv MooD'> 
glary Khaznptis formerly on the Teagapani were located near 
Saikwa to the south csf the Brahmaputra. A third party under 
Chow tang GohaLn were settled at Dantadjv while 4 fourth was 
placed under Bhodia, son of the kte Khawa, Gohuin« to the wct( 
of Luckimpore, By this dispersion they were effcciuiilly prevented 
from doing uny further mischief. They ceased from that time to be 
of any political importance* 
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THE KHAMPTIS AND THEIR METALS 
(W, Robinson^ Z>r.Tcrj^/i'Fr' Acc<iUfir Ainm^ 1841, pp. 372 ff.) 

Tin; rdigion of the Khamtis is Buddhism^ and their customs appear 
precisely the same os those of Avji. Their priests every^ morning 
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hurry through the vUiage or town., procedeil n boy with n little 
bell^ each priest holding a L^oquered boXj in which he coliccu the 
oiferings of the people, presented gcncrfdly by the women, who 
stand waiting at their respective doors with a portion of their ready 
cooked meal. 

The first appearance of the Khumu houses usuaJly ejtcitcs the 
surprise of those who are not accustomed to thetr style of buildmg; 
the floor on which the family live, is completely hid under the low 
projecting caves, and all that appears to view is the open and dirty 
ground floor, crowded with buffaloes and pigs. 

Few of the women boast of much beauty; they are in general 
plainly dressed, and make a very neat appearance. The men turn 
up their hair, and form a large knot with it on the centre of the 
head: the women, either from the natural profusion of their tresses, 
or from their taking more care of tbcm, far excel the men in the 
height of their topknots, whkb they wear nearly tn the same fashion* 
but divide it with silver ornaments and small glass beads. Their 
pellicoals accord better with our notions of female deJicncy, than 
the odd dress of Burman ladies. 

It is a singular custom amongst the Khamtis* that the principal 
Amusement of ihcir Chiefs is working in Tnetals ; in which* practice 
renders them infinitely more skUful than the lower ebssos* who 
perhaps cannot spare much time from their labours in the fields. 
They readily employ themselves in fashioning car'rings for the 
purpose of barter, ihc workmanship giving a double value lo the 
silver, A couple of hummers and a few punches are all the tools 
requisite, and these they carry with them in their travelling bag. 
The silver is melted and poured into the hollovr of a bit of bamboo, 
when repeatedly heating it, it is beat with great piaieno: and per- 
vcv'eraoce into plates almost as tlun as paper; by a proper manage-^ 
meni of the hammer* they make It spread in the required direction 
till long enough to bend Into a cylinder; the edges are then cut 
even with a pair of scissors, and the parts to be soldered are notched 
in a caistdktcd form* the alrcmatc projections inserted, and a Httle 
borax with a very thin bit of plate kid over the joint, which the 
application of a Umc heat readily unite.-!; a enrve is then given 
to the sides of the cylinder, when the top only is rcqutrod to fintdi 
it. The top is of course a circle, and w-hen beat thin enough, St is 
laid on a bed of lac softened by hcsal* and with blunt pimchM an 
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embossed patlern is then given ; both the silver and Uc bdtig re¬ 
peatedly heated to prevent the latter from becoming brittle, and 
to soaen the former sufficiently to cause it to assume readily the 
indentations of the punch. In this way, with the aid of sharper 
punches and some of small size, v«y pretty patterns are often given. 
The ordinary silver pipes of the Khamtis arc of very neat worhinan'' 
ship, 

Tlierc is a silver mine in the Bor-Khamti country, but it has never 
produced more than 8,000 rupees a year. It mght be turned to 
much advantage, but the possessors arc afro id of increasing i^ 
revenue, lest by doing so, they should excite the avarice of their 
neighbours.' 
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THE KHAMPTIS AS A SOLDIER SAW 
THEM IN 1847 

(L Bullet, A Sketch cf Assam. 1847, pp*57f,) 

In stature the Khamteo arc middle-siredi in countenance resembling 
the more than any other tribe on the frontier, and possessing 

the same Scind of oomplcxion: perhaps a shade darker. They are 
an active, intelligent^ shrewd, warlite-^looking race of men, but 
ihcre is a sinister expression, mixed with a peculiar severityt per¬ 
vading their countenances, that leaves anything but a favourable 
impression of the benevolence of their dispositions. Vindictive and 
cruel natures would infallibly be imputed to them by the physio¬ 
gnomist, and experience has shown that tins would prove a just 
esLiimtc of thdr general cbareclef. The Chiefs of this tribe are 
fond of mechanical employments, and with rude instraments most 
ingeniously work up iron and silver into a variety of forms for 
arms, ornamcnis, and pipes. With a little European insiruclioo 
they would probably become skilful workmen in Uus art. Their 
wearing apparel consists of a simple dhotj or sheet folded rotmd 

• T:lie account of lilva'-viork ii i^en word for word from Wilcox'* MemiAr 

tmXi, 
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the whilst and falling ^ ® 

jacket extending below the waist and well fitted to the body, ^vei 
them a smart, lidy appearance. Their long hair is bound up in a 
high knot on the crown of the head, and sometimes a white cotton 
doth is used as a turban. Tlic principal food of the Khamtccs 
consists of rice and vegetables; but meat, when procurable, is 
never refused. They also enjoy spirituous liquors; and their crcffl. 
BoodhJsm, seems to have imbued them wjih few prajudiora dchamng 
them from the unrestrained mdulgcnce of their naliHol inclinations. 
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A VISIT TO THE iCHAMPTfS IN 1S50 

( E. T, Dalton, Descfipsj^'^ Ethioh^’ of Beftgul^ 1872, pp.7 f) 

In 1850 a large colony of fresh seiUers from Bor-Khamti—between 
ihr« and four himdrad indivjdualS“Uiukr a Chief, a sceod of one 
of tkdr best families, migrated lo Assam in a body. He was a 
young man of remarkably good address and imusuahy fair and 
gooddooking. He had two wives, one a pure Khamti, the other 
half Asamese, both good-looking girls. They settled a few 
above the old outpost of Saikwah on the left bank of the Bral^- 
puira not far from the Nao Dihing, and when 1 first vtsited them 
about six months after their arrival, I was surpris^ to ^ 
rapidly and admirably they had after their own fashion established 

themselves. . 

The ChicTs first wife had frequently vistlcd me at Dibru^ar, 

and transacted business with me on behalf of her husband and his 
people, for which shesfiowed great aptitude. As I entered the village 
I saw her at the head of the women returning from their farm 
labour; each woman bore an axe and a faggot of wood, bui that 
borne by the Chiers wife was a tiny little omomcnicd implement, 
and her faggot a miniature bundle of little sticks neatly cut a^ 
lied together, evidently embleroaUc rather than useful. She received 
me smilingiy, and leading the wny to her house did the honours 
with grace and dignity. 
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1 was lodgKi in ft par* of iht newly Taisctl pricsi5' quarters, and 
in the evening was entertained by a very creditable display of fife- 
works and fire ballcKJiiSt all of their own making. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE KHAMPTIS 

(E. T* Dalton, Z)ejrffjpM>e Ethnohgy of B*'Tigatf IS72,, pp,5 f-1 

Tilt Shan or Tai or Thai mce have exercised a powerful influence 
over the fortunes of Asam^ The Siamese art now ihe most im- 
portiml branch of ihis family. They are called by the Burmese 
Shangyaj, or eldest brandi of the Shans: hut there was once a 
great nation of this people CJCCupyiug a tract known to tlie htstorians 
of Manipur as the kingdom of Pong, which touched Tipperah, 
Yunan and Siam, and of which the dty called Mogong by the 
Bumicsc, and Moognuirong by ihc Shani, was the caplinl. 

In the reign of Sukempha, the thJrtecnih sovereign of the empire 
of Pong (who succeeded his father a*d. 777), his brother Samlonphft, 
vvho was the general of lus forces, having subjugated Cachar, 
Tipperah and Mampur, pushed across the hills to the valley of the 
Brahmaputra, and commenced there a senes of conquests by which 
these Shans gradually reduced the whole country, from Sadiya to 
Kamrup, to subjection, ft is probable that thii was cflecled by 
several inroads extending over several ocntuncs, as the Asam annals 
give the year, corresponding with a.p^ 1228, as that of the com* 
men cement of the reign of Chukupba, who is said to have been the 
firti to assume for himself and people the name Ahom, the ‘peerless’, 
and lo ha VO given this name, now softened to Asam, to the oount0, 
Hif successor Chatimla in a.o, 1^54 adopted the Hindu religion 
and changed his name to Jaiyadhsja Singh, and from his time the 
A$ani Kings always look Hindu n:uncs and favoured Brahmins, 
and the Ahom Shans, adopting the language and customs as w^ll 
as the religion of the conquered people, grew to be regarded a$ 
s new division or caste of the Hindu Asamese populaiion, rather 
than as intruders of an alien race. 
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The kingdom of Pong was final]) broken up by ihe flurmeie 
King Alompm about liic middle of the last centu^, and on its 
dismembennem other branches of the Shan race minted to and 
liculcd in Asatn, 

The Phakis or Fhatials on the Dihing river, the kamjangs oi 
Sadiya, and the numerous seitlcmcnli of Khmntis arc all colonies 
of this race, retaining the costume, customs and religion they brought 
with tb*^ into the valley. !i wilt be sullknent to describe the latter, 
w ho arc the most numerous and iniportanl, 

WTia lever may have been Uic original scat of this people, they 
enuEiaied to Asam, within the last hundred years, from the coumry 
known to m as Bor-Khamii near the sources of the Irrawaddy, 
which was visited by Wilcoit in 1826, and according to their own 
annals they had occupied that country for many centuries- Captain 
Witcox found them a divided people. Two great clans had been 
at feud for fifty yc^* and it was partly owing to these dissensions 
that horde after horde continued to flow into Asam, 

Their first sclUemeDts in the valley were, by permission of the 
Asam Rajahs, on the river called the Tenga-pani. hut during the 
civil wars in Rajah Gaurinath Singh's lime (a.d, I7S0 to 1790) 
they pushed on to Sadiya, ousted the Asam Governor of the 
Province, called the "Sadiya Kowa Gohain', and gave that title 
to their leader; and the people of the country acquiescing in the 
arrangeiricni, the ,^sam Government was too weak to disturb tt. 
The Khamti Chief was acknowledged by the Asam, and subse^ 
qucntly by the Briltsh Government, as Sadiyu Kowa Gohain. But 
in A.o, 1639 the Khamtis rebelled against the latter Govenimcnt. 
and, having been expelled from Sadly a in consctiucncc, they for 
some yeara Jived the life of the hunted, scattered on the frontier, 
but were eventually allowed to settle somewhere in the vicinage 
of tlicir old villages. 

The Kluuntis arc not a handsome race. They are of rather darker 
complcJtion than the other Shans, and of coarser feature; the 
Mongolian pecallarities being more strongly developed in them 
than in their reptited brethren. It may be on this account that 
Mr Klaproth supposes them to be of Tartar origin; but, as observed 
by Wilcox, if it be so, the period of their migrnlion to the Shan 
provinces must be very remote, since all iraora of their original 
language have b«n lost. He (Captain Wilcox) nevertheless found 
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them in Bor-K-hamti as an isolated people, a my extejisi>'C district 
inhabited by Singpho tribes intmening between them and ihc 
other place where the Shan language is spoken. Moreover, the 
country' they occupied was not peopled solely by Khamris, but 
also by Muluks. Khainngs, Kumongs and others^ cognates of the 
Singpho, and the mass of the labouring pnpnladon were Khapoks, 
whose dialed is closely allied to the Singpho. These lower tribes 
were apparently the lemBins of the »rlier population who had 
been subjugated by the Khamtis. 

After seiliing in Asam the KJumii Chiefs frequently took to 
themselves Asamese wives, and in some families the effect of this 
mingling is very marked in softening and improving the features 
of the generations that follow it. 


6 

RELIGION AND CULTURE OF THE 
K H A M PTIS 

(E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Eihnohgy of Bengatf 1872, pp.6 ffj 

Thb Khamtis are very far in advance of ail the north-eastern frontier 
tribes in knowledge, arts, and dvUumtjon. Th^ are Buddhists 
and have regular establisfamestUorpri<»ts well v'ersed in ibe recondite 
mysieries of ibeir religion, and a large proportion of the laity can 
read and write in their own language. 

The houses built by the leading Khamtis in Asam are precisely 
similar to those that WMcoa saw tn Bor- Khatn tL For the residence 
of a Chief and his family two large houses are built, framed of 
strong timber with raised floors and thatched roofs, contiguous 
to each other, a irough of wood being fixed under the juDciiqn of 
the two roofs to carry oET the water. As each roof covers a breadth 
of IB to 20 feet, and is 80 or 100 feet in length, great space for the 
family and retainers is thus obtained. The in terror is divided into 
chambers, private and for reception, and the whole terminateai in 
a railed open balconyt a proloagabon of the raised floor beyond 
the eaves alTordlng a convenient airy place for the faintly to tit 
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and work or loung* in. The roof of the houses comes down so low 
that exitfnally there b no appearance of walk The people of the 
common order have similar houses, bul single instead of double. 

The temple and priests* quarters arc also of timber and thatefaedi, 
but the temples arc elaborately carved, and great neatness and 
taste aic evinced In the arrangement of the Lotemal fittings. The 
priests have shaven heads and ambcr-coloured garments and 
rosaries. The office is not hereditary [ any may enter upon 

it after the necessary novitiate and iDStruciion in the b&pachiingt 
as the priests' quarters arc called, but they must, so long as they 
wear the sacerdotal habit, renounce the world and devote themselves 
lo a life of edibacy. 

Every morning the priests move quickly through the villages 
preceded by a boy with a Uulc bdl, each holding a lacquered box 
in which he receives the offerings of the tseople. generaQy presented 
by the women, who stand waiting at the door with a portion of their 
ready cooked food. 

The priests in their hour^ of rclaxalioo amuse themsclvea by 
carving in wood, bone or ivory, at which they arc very caperL In 
making ivory handles of weapons they evince great skill, taste, 
and fecundity of inveuiion, carving in high relief twisted snakes, 
dragons, and other monsters vrith a creditable unity and gracefulness 

of design, , 

It is customary for the Chiefs also to employ thcmselv^ m useful 
and onmmentai arts. They work in gold, silver, and iron, forge 
their own weapons and make their wives* jewels. They also mauu- 
facturc embossed shields of btiflalo or rhinoceros hide, gilding and 

lacquering ihem w'iili sldlJ and taste. 

The women are skilled in embroidery i they make elaborately 
worked bags for their husbands and for sale, embroidered bands 
for the hair and other pretty things, and are not the less capable 
of bearing a very severe share of the outdoor farm work. 

Tlie Khamtis have two peat religious fcstivsJs in the year one 
10 celebrate the birth, the other to mourn the death, of Gautama. 
A! these ceremonies boys dressed up as girls $o through posture 
dances, for which, I believe, Burmese w'omen are relcbrated, and 
at the anniversary of the saint*! death the postures are supposed 
to be expressive of frantic grief; but as a more distinct commemo¬ 
ration of the birth, n lively representation of an accouchement Is 
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Ofie nf ihc boy-giris is put to bed and waited on by" the 
others. Presently somcthiDg like infantile cries are heard, iind from 
beneath ilic tlress of the invalid a young puppy dog is produced 
squeaking* and carried away and bathed, and treated as a new-born 
babe. 

ti will be seen by what I luive stated above that Khamtis are not 
restricted to one wife* i do not* however* reenUect having met with 
more than two to one husband, and though the second wife may 
be the favourite companion nf her lord, the supremaqf of the first 
wife is always maintained. The Shan tribes have no idea of a punhit, 
i.e. of secluding their females; they all go to nmrkct and pay visits 
in a very independent manner, and the Khamti women Have not 
suffered in diaracia from the freedom allowed to them. The ladies 
of the Ahom families in Asnm are equally uirrcstricied; Indeed, 
till the occupation of the country by aliens of our introduclion, the 
seclusion of even well-bom Hindu maidens was not enforced, and 
to the present day, I believe, the ladies of the ex-royal family are 
in the habit of visiting the officials when they have an opportunity 
of doing so. 

The dress of the Khsmii is simple and neat: the men conmionly 
wear ti^t^fitting jackets of cotton cloth, dyed blue, a white muslm 
turban so twisted as to leave exposed the topknot inin which their 
long hair is twisted, projecting somcwhai over the forehead. The 
nether gancent is of coloured cotton of a chequered pattern nr of 
silk, more or less ample according to the rant of the wearer. 
The upper classes wear the Burmese paiso, a piece of parti-coloured 
silk* 

They are seldom seen without the useful weapon the tkto hanging 
in its shcjuh, plain or oinnmcnted according to the condition of the 
wearer, by a sling made of split mitnn. It is worn somewhat in front* 
so that the hill ia readily grasped in the right hand; thb and the 
defensive round shield of buffalo hide are sufficient for a Rhnmli 
to inVe the field with, but many of them now carry mnskeis or 
fowling-pioceSn 

When they rebelled in 1SJ9* their combinations for attacks w'crc 
wcU planned* but they lacked the courage to carry them out, TJicy 
are* however, wonde^ully useful auxiliaries in mountain waiTarc* 
capable of enduring great fatigue* oi‘subsisting on any kind of food, 
and full of resources* They will start on an expedition, each man 
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carrying his own provisions for ten days and all necessaries. TTiese 
generally inolude a small cooking vessel; hot a Khamd can cook 
his rice in 3 fresh-cut joint of a bamboo. H it be a dash at a parti¬ 
cular point, and they arc lo return by the same road, they lighten 
their burden by making a cache of food for one day at each hailing 
place, ff they come to an unfordable river, they construct rafts 
in a \-ery short space of time, solely of bamboo. They will navigate 
roek'biokcn rivers on ihc&c rafts, skilfully shooting the rapids, and 
often thus pleasantly breaking a joarney. 

The costume of the women is like that of the men, plain but 
neat. They wear their hart drawn up from the back and sides tn 
one massive roll, which rises four or hve inches, so much io front 
as lo form a continuation of the frontal bone. This gives an appear* 
ance of height to figures that require an artificial addition. The 
roll is encircled by an embroidered band, ihe fringed and tossclled 
ends of which hang down behind; the lower ganncni, generally of 
daik-colomed cotton cloth, is folded; over the breasts under the 
arms, and reaches lo the feet. This style of wearing the principal 
garmenl, common to the Sbans and Monipuris, appears lo have 
been introduced into Asam by the former, as the Asamese women 
of ihe lower classes have all adopted H; but the Khamti women 
wear in addition a coloured silk scarf round the w aist, and a long* 
sleeved jacket. The chief omamenti are cylindrically shaped pieces 
of bright amber inserted in the lobes of the cars, and coral and 
other bead necklaces. 

The burial graund of the Khamtis is generally a tidily kept spot 
apart from the village. The graves are surttiounted by conically* 
shaped tumuli which, when firsL coDStructed (to the best of my 
recollection) diminish from the base to the apex in a series of 
steps, the earth being kept in position by bamboo matting round 
each step. The Ahoim, notwithstanding their canvemion to the 
Hindu faith, retained this method of culture to a leccnt date. 
The tumuli constructed over the graves of the Asam (Ahom) 
sovereigns arc very extensive, and when opened the remains of the 
dead have been found in. codiDs of massive timber with gold and 
silver ornaments, and outside the cofbn various utensils, arms, and 
implements of agriculture. 
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invuterate traders 

(T T Cooper, New Ratifes for Commerce: Tiie hitshmee HUht 

1873* pp. 149 f.J 

The Khamiccs are mvclcratc trader^ and to their mduatry Northern 
Assam h much indebted for the best rke and vegciablcs. especially 
potatoes. Aithough the Chief is lord of the soil, ihe whole com- 
mumiy tiXI it oti the co-<»perativc system* the Chief having hhi portion 
allotted to him: after which the produce is equally divided between 
each house, according to the mimber of hunds in it who have helped 
in the culiivaiioit. As slavery is an institution among them* wdl-ti>‘ 
do Khamtccs never labour. Besides the common land, small plots 
are also cultivated by individuals, Free-bom people also possess 
numerous herds of tame buffaloes and oxen used for dUing the 
ground, and also as a rneom of barter with the Mishmccs, 

All the grain produced by a vilbge is kept in public stofchouses 
always built on the river bank so as to be near water in case of hit; 
and the Chief man of business* or tan:oUcctor, attends at one of 
these houses at daybreak every morning to serve out the paddy lo 
every bouse, a member from which attends to receive the daily 
supply, and the produce of all grain sent to market from these 
stores is accounted for by the Cfuef. who distributes it pro rara 
amoDg the differeiit houses. 

As a rule, all the freemen are hunters, very few of them doing 
mamml labour, and in this they are very expert, both on land and 
water, handling a boat among the lupids in an unrivalled manner. 
They are also the soldier guardians of the cbn, as well as the mer- 
chants who trade with the Assamese, and other tri^* while the 
older men, who are beyond leading such 3 ti active life, assist the 
Chief as counsellors of the community. In physique, the Kliamteos 
arc superior to any of ilieir neighbours, and ocmspiciious for iheir 
light complexions. Their naiiunal characteristic seems to be an 
exceeding restlessness. Where unchecked, predaiury liabits are the 
delight of the warriors* and the murderous readiness to use their 
knives makes them much dreaded, while their mode of warfare, 
which consists of early morning surprises, with fire and sword, has 
caused them to gain a deserved name for treachery. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE VIRGINS 
(T^ T Cooper, New Rcuie$ for Commerce z The Mishmee HiUs^ 

mXppAAl r.) 

Some of the social laws (of Lhe KhaMees) arc very carious. At 
either end of the village there is a large house sel apart for a singular 
purpose. At the age of puberty all the prLs are sent from the house 
of their parents to one of these buildings called the House of the 
yirginSi and reserved entirely for the dwelling-place of unmarried 
wonten. From the time that the young girl enters this place she 
never steeps tinywhere else until married. Rising at daylight in the 
morning, she repairs to the house of her parents, spends the day 
there assisting in the household duties^ and returns to her sleeping- 
place with other unmarried females at sundown. As with the ^prls 
so with Iho boys. They o^upy the house at the opposite end of lhe 
village, and every youth, though he spends the day in the house of 
his father, at night must return to the bachelors’ alecping-place. 

The "Virgins" House* is sacred, and no man is supposed to enter 
there j indeed, the vigilance of the old maids who have outlived the 
age of romance prevents any proceeding which might be termed 
scandalous, and the morality of a Khamtee village is a pleasing 
contempbtion. 


9 


KHAMPTI RELIGION 

(T, T* Cooper, New Rouies for Commerces The Mishmee /fi7fr, 

1S73, pp. 145 f.) 

The great stronghold of the Khamtees is in the neighbourhood of 
the Irrawaddy, in the extreme north of Burmah, the Khamtees of 
Assam being emigrants from the country under the leadership of 
Chowsam’s father- In religion they aHcct to be stKct followers of 
Burmese Bhuddism, hut, excepting among the priests, their religion 
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is link moi^ than polytheism under a (fain veil of Bhuddist panthe¬ 
ism, the beauty of Gautama^s teaching being utterly unknown 
amongst thtm^ while many of thdr custonvs are aJlogothct opposed 
to Bhuddism. Tliey kill and cat all animals, and use the flesh and 
milk of cows and buflaioes wjihout scruple. Their priests arc men 
of great importance* and their influence is greaicr even than that 
of the Chiefs. No undertaking h commenced without fLnst consult ing 
them, and by pretended divinations they select and announce an 
auspicious day. They are also the scboolmoslcrs, every frce-bom 
Khamtec youth being compelled to atteud school in the templesj 
where he kams to reed and wTitc bis own langoage, and often 
Burmese, using the Burmese written characters for both ianguages. 
These priests receive Uidr oOice from Bhuddistic institutions in 
Bumtah* and are. without ciceplLon, strictly orthodox among 
themselves, although they &cem to indulge the whimj of the Khamr 
tees in many religions romis and ceremonies foreign to BhuddUm, 
I was very much surprised to find no trace of monotheism among 
this people. To all appeaiance they seem to have been oonveriod by 
followers of Bhudda from polytheism direct to pantheism, and in 
this present a striking example of the strength of Bhuddism when 
preached to polytheists. 

The Khamtccs are divided into Innurnerable clans* each clan 
having its own village and Chief* or Gohain, and curiously enough 
each clan is recognized by the pattern of the waist-dolhs w'orn by 
the men, The villages vary in sire according to the strength of the 
clan.,.. The houses are all built on bamboo piles as in Burmah* 
and entered by a ladder.. 


to 

AN INTERVIEW W'IT H A KHAMPTl RAJA 

(j, Errol Gray, Diary of a jots-ney to tht Bar Kh&m\i Country^ 

IB93, pp. 25 ff, and 66 ff.) 

IS/A Samuiry ^ — Today f had an audiei:ice of the Langnu Rajah. 
He has only been recently raised to this position: the former Rajah 
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died Jasl year, and the present man is his nephew, Abcui midday 
couriers came to our camp, whkh was on a piece of grassland dose 
to the hanl of the Nttmlang and some three hundred yards to the 
north'Wesl of the village^ to announce that the Rajah was ready 
to receive us. We entered the village which is surrounded by a 
double palisade through a narrow gate. The palisade was from 12 
to 14 feet High made of splil trees roughly hewn to the shape of 
planks and iniefbaced with bamboo plinths, it did not appear vety 
liirong but dotibdcss answers the purpose for w'hich it b erected to 
stave off a sudden rush of an enemy in the dark. From the entrance 
of the gateway to the Rajah's house there was a contmuous one- 
plank bridge raised about a foot above the ground, this was to 
avoid soiling the feet in the mud dirt caused by the numerous pigs 
and cattle, which routn about the jnstde of the stockade enclosure. 

I noticed the houses were large commodious siruciurei built on 
piles 4 to 5 feet above the level of the ground, and far superior to 
the buildings I had seen on the Assam frontier in the villages of 
either Khamib or Singphos. The Rajah’s house did not differ 
raaicriaHy from the others surrounding it. excepi that it was larger 
and more solid looking and was raised on higher piles. The approach 
to the audience chamber was up 3 very massive flight of stairs mode 
of squared lo^; the chamber itself was a room some 35 to 40 
f«t wide and 45 to SO feet in length with a half dome-shaped roof: 
it had iw'o large fire-places, in both of which fires were burning. 
Opposite the door by which w'c had entered and on the other side 
of the room there was an enclosed space in which was situated the 
Rajah's Umone. Tile entnmee to this enclosure was by n narrow 
gale on either side of which were stands containing guns, spears, 
swords, shields, helmets, and other warlike paraphernalia. The 
throne was merely a raiwsi dais covered over wjiJi a rug on w-bich 
was embroidered the design of a tigCTp A stool had been placed 
close to the fire-place in front of the throne enclosure, and il was 
expected that I would sit on it, but us I had brought one of my 
camp-chairs with me I prefcTrcd to use it instead ot the stooL The 
room was crowded with nten, w'omen and children to such an extent 
that in the entrance of our party the sirmn on the floor wus so great 
thfii one of the supporting beams gave n loud crack, and the fioor 
there sank down a fool. This temporarily scattered the crowd* 
and wc found a passage to the fire-place in from of the ihronc gate. 
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All this time a. large Durame song iicualed at one end of ihc room 
wjs sounding with monotonous regularitj^* As soon as [ had taken 
my seat the gong ceased beating and Chou noi Chowaai^ the Rajah's 
brother, coming in from a door leading Trom the interior of the 
house, seated himself on a large round stod on the opposite side 
of the fire-pluce. He was dressed in a Chinese coat of block silk 
very full in the sleeves and a kilt of red silk re^ebing u little below 
tlic knee. In his mouth was a long pipe at least three feet to length, 
the bowl of which was mode of some metal alloy I couM not rC’ 
cognise, the stem of the root of the ttinkhu bnmboo and the mouth* 
piece of silv-cr. He w^as quickly followed by the Rajah himself drciscti 
in a very similar fashion, his Chinese coat being of a blue colour 
instead of black and his kill a silk tartan. His pipe was somewhat 
longer even than Ids brother's. He immediately entered the enclosure 
and seated himself crossdegs on the dais, i opened the conversation 
(speaking through my inlcrpr^cr) by saying I had come by the 
orders of the Maharani to visit the iChamti country and make the 
acquaintance of the Rajalis; afterwards I was to iry and make my 
way to Ihc Cfatnese frontier, and I would be very pleased if they 
could assist me in getting there. The Rajah answered in a speech 
which tasted over ten minutes, its purport W'as as follows, 'They had 
heard nimoura of tko approach of the Eogbsh up the Irrawaddy 
valley, also of ihc atpcdition into Hukong, and it was said that a 
force was coming into Khamti from Assam this cold weather. 
These various rumours had somewhat disconcerted ihem, not know^ 
tng to what extent they were true, and the sudden iiirival of our 
party yesterday had not tended to allay their feelings of anxiety, 
for though w'c professed to come on a peaceable errand they had 
no guarantee ihm wc were not the advance guard of a larger party 
to follow us tn u few days. He saw many Khamiis of the Lunkieng 
caste in my party: now ilio Lunkiengs vvere enemies of the Lukkuns 
and it was possible that the former had deeper designs in accompany¬ 
ing me than I had given out. When W'oodthorpe and Macgregor 
visited them seven or eight yeariE ago. through only staying four 
days in the valley, they had sent W'ord of their coming some time 
previous to their arrival, but 1 had given no notice whatever, and 
this had somewhat exciiod their suspicion/ To tius 1 replied that 
I had come straighl out from Enghirtd and had no time to give them 
Intimatjon: that Woodihorpc had slowly worked his way up from 
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A««™. surveying, and consequently hnd plenty 9f Ume OPP^; 
tuniiv to eommnnicnie with them. I hnd no other *=“8^ *=» 
of seeing the country and people and all 1 required U««; 
ship of the Khamii Rajahs and their pcimisston to paM tlvrough 
their teriilories. The Ungnu Rajah replirf ^ymgt In ifes P^rt 
the tcorld friendships could not be formed by mere 
einuomary in contmeting such bonds to give a more pracrical proof 

of sincerity in the shape of gifts. If 1 «« 

Boodwill I roust be ptepared to "recogmae not onl> ^e Chiefs 

but the people, for without the consent of the people the Rajahs 

themselves could do nothing to help mt' I smd 1 had 

to •iwogniac' both Chiefs and people and would J" 

know wL form of present would be preferred. 

this was a wUd counliy. and they had dangerous neigh^uts m the 

StogpUos. therefore no present would be so “ S"™. 

1 answered; M was sorry I had not brought any large nuroto of 
these: two 1 had given away at Khomang, one I had Pr®'™™ " 
Cbownoi Chowsai yesterday, and the few 1 bad c t '**'' " _ 

for my own protection. If they insisted upon having «"■* ^'y must 
wail until my return to Assam, when I would have no further use 
for ilio&e I ciow rciaimng and couid then part with them- 

The Rajah said he was afraid of accep^g r? 

promise had been made to his brother by W^ihorpe (in I ). 
bm had not been fulfilled, i inquired the patticulats and w.is told 
that Woodthoipe-5 emissaries, whether with or without h« authority, 
had promised each of the Khamti Rajahs a present of a gun and 
Rs W in cash; that only three Rajahs had received wo 

of them only getting guns; the third, the Langtao 
receiving a fmv trifles such as a pair of bools, a “ 

cloth or two; in no case was the money present received. " 

in spile of this disappoinlmcni when Woodihorpe s^rij^was^relurn 
ing to Assam, the then Laugnu Rajah hearing ttoi the Namyak 
Sinephos were preparing to aiiack him. sent Chowno. Chmsm. 
with rot aimed party to e«ort him past 'h'P*" ' 

path, in return for this escort Woodihorpe had S*'™ ^ " 

letter saying ihui whenever he came down to ^sam *’J' P™ * 
this letter before the authorities he would r^ive » 
gun as a present. On their way back after havmg safely seen Wood 
ihorpe -5 patty across the Phangroai they met a large party of 
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Siogphos ivho were going tn putsuii of WcwMilhorpe, bui Chowjioi 
Chow^ai dissuaded them from going on any fonhiS?^ by saying that 
Woodihorpc was three days' journey ahead, and that he had been 
met by a large forec from the Assam side which was of course false 
informatiOJi and told in the intcresis of the Englishmen who might 
otherwise have lost their lives. Subs«jucnt]y his brother had visited 
Assam and presented Woodihorpc's letter to the Deputy Com- 
mifisioncr at DibnJgarh who told him that he knew nothing about 
ii and to apply to Woodthnrpe himselft but as this gentleman had 
teft Assam, hh brother had to come back empty-handed and was 
greatly shamed. This made them chary of accepting promises, and 
if I had no guns to give, a cash present would be taken instead. 
I said 1 was willmg to give this* and if some responsible person was 
sent to my camp in the evening I w ould miike over the sum 1 intended 
lo give. 1 then opened the question of the Singpho country, and 
asked if ii wm possible to get through to the Chinese frontier. The 
Rajah answered, it was a very difficult undertaking and in his 
opinion impossible, as the K hale us w ere a very w ild lot* The Khamiis 
themselves were afraid of them, and few of them hod been more 
than four days' journey into their hills. They were verj' uumcrous, 
each village had its own headnian and was independent of any 
other, and all would demand tribute. He had heard the Slrkar was 
very wealthy, and if I had come prepared lo spend large sums, it 
was just possible that I might succeed in getting where I wanted. 
But then again if it was known that I was in possession of much 
money, among such a lawless people as the Khakus, he did not see 
how, [ was to escape being robbed. There was a powerful Khaku 
Akii or Chief living four days’ journey south of this, his name was 
Alang Chowtong: it would be absolutely necessary to obtain this 
man's consent before attcnipiing to enter his country* He advised 
me io send this man a substantial present, and ask permission to 
visit him* Beyond Alang Chowtong were numerous other powerful 
Chiefs, wbo would also have to be conciliated, but it w,ts imperative 
that this man should be made friendly to begin with. The Khakus 
were divided into numerous clans, and the further east you went 
the more the language changed, until on the cast of the Phungmai 
(custenn branch Irrawaddy), the language was quite dbtinct and 
50 were the people. In his estimatioji it would be a very dilBcult 
task 10 reach the Chinese frontier. The Khafcus were: in a disturbed 
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suite »l PKseni o*i“8 <“ ™n«e ™i“™es soioB amongst them. 

them W «H.bioe end fight the EnrfUh on the Bu^ 
fronto. An emissary had only just left Luhktm Rajah s oo^. 
be had come to ask the Khamlit to Join the Smgphm in ^bng 
the Eiiglwb he had also told them that Chimi had declared war 
against the ’English. The Kbamtis did not know he was speaking 
t£ ituth, and told him they were few in number ^ 

one way or the other would make no difference againsl a powers 
peopleUke ihe‘EngBsh-. This finished the audience and 
to camp. In the evening Chownoi Chowsai came over and I gave 
into hb hands the presents I had promised the Rajah earlier in the 

*]tefore leaving Pulou I called upon the Lukkim Rajah with a 
view of saying •faKwill’, and also 10 thank him for his tiospitaiity 
lolduX Uie period of our stay at Puiou. He was less 
on this occasion than at any former period I had eo""^ 
him. He is ao esiterocly large-minded man. tolaUy devoid of pmty 
Dceiudiees* his piety is without question and not only him 

^ but memiful when offend«i. He said he was 

very pleased at my viat, and did not mind telling me^t he had 
foSiS a great friendship for me It could not have been a mete 

matter offhance that had brought me acrOM ^ 
miles of land and water to thus enter into friendly relations with 
him; we must have met in a former life (Lukkun is “ J 

and have been intimate then. This was the only ^ 

our meeting now as also for the great pleasure he d^ved from i. 
Friends in one cristence would be friends m another; though it 
was not necessary that both should have the same form, foi one 
might be a wild animal, a tiger for instance, and the o*er B human 
befng (in reference to the iransmigration of souls), and if m a 
aiiltLe. both of these beiog then human in shape, ““ri i«c 
friendlv terms they would still remain so. If this were not so how 
could be .accounted for those cases where human " 

coBiact with wild animals had in some instances ^n kiiW. and 
in olhere left quite unmolested? Lukkun then went to My ihu 
he was an old roan now. and in the naiural course of things n 
couW nol be long before be passed away. He now spent most o 

hi, lime in refigious dudes, and >"“ 
things he would like to accomplish b^ore he closed hi* eyes to 
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ever The first was to buitd o temple on the Noichfinnm bill, and 
plaster it emirdv witb gold leaf: the second was to > pilUr 
in front of the large lempk ai Kongmulung as high as the temple 
itself and on its summit to plLtcc the gold imogc of a duck (the 
Buddhist god in one of tiU extstenws h said to have assumed the 
shape of this bird): the third w to connect Putou wUh LadHtao 
bv fl raised road throughout, so far only about two miles having 
ba;n done. When he liad accomplished these three tasks he wo^d 
be ready lo go into hh grave. His coffin he had already prepared i 
he flras seated on it now% ^This is Li,’ he said, tapping with the fing^ 
of his right hand the oblong bo^ on which he was seated, an ela¬ 
borately ornamented affair, some six feet long and two frtt bJglu 
studded with small coins, coloured beads and diamondrshjipcd 
mirrors, and profusely gilL He then had brought out for my im- 
pecdon several small images of Buddha* one cut out of a solid 
piece of amber the work of his own hands, and another of glass 
which he had had made to his order in Cakuita a few years ago. 
He had sent to Calcutta again last t>cc«mber for a similar image 
but of larger siic: he wished to get one three fiJtl high, but the 
glass-workers had told his people that they could not undertake 
to make one of that size, saying it was impossible to blow glass to 
such dhufiusions. He now asked me if this was a fact, but 1 waa 
obliged lo confess my ignorance on the subject of glass blowing, 
telling him that though 1 had oflcn Seen glass worked I had never 
inquired as to the limii to which it could be blown, but that 1 thought 
the difficulty could be overcome by moulding. Returning to the 
subject of my visit, Lukkun said a party of Khamti traders had a 
few duys ago returned from Assam and they had brought a message 
from Ningro Sam on of Bonm-pothar lo the effect that 1 w'a.s not 
a representative of the Govemment but w'as travelling on my own 
responsibility, and that it was not necessary to assist me in arty 
way* He did not fcno%v w'hy Ningro had sent this message* but be 
was inclined to think that Ningro was an evil disposed person, as 
his (Lukkim's) son when on a ^rW\i lo Assam last year stayed with 
Ningro fur some days, and had brought back very unfavourable 
reports of him* However he was not to be inllucnccd by what 
Nin|fro said, as the letter I had given him from the Burma Govern- 
tnent amply proved that f was travel ling with the atiihority of that 
Govcjmmeut* Me would always welcome my countrymen whenever 
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they chose lo pay ihis couoiry a visit. The journey from Assa^ 
was a diRiciUl one a ad fiox likely to tempt many travellers: the 
Khamtis hid a saying that a man was an old man who 
neyed ti> Assam ihree years consecutively, beenuse of the dithcuu 
niUure of the path and the privatioas endured eo route. The Stagphov 
were also always ready to levy bkcknuiU on traders and others who 
passed through their vfliages. or to rob them. This was their greatest 
e^plaint in connexion with the Chaukang route. Them were two 
other routes into Assam, via the Phungan pass, and the Mishmi 
path, but they were so difficult and only open for a few months 
in the year, and then at unseasonable periods, that as tr^e routes 
ihey were practically useless. With reference to the C^ukaug route 
he wished me to speak a word or two to the authorities in Assam 
to ask them lo interfere in some way so as to prevent trato cn 
route being blackmailed or robbed by the SiDgphos on the I^mg, 
I said it was a very difEcdi matter for m to interfere so far beyond 
our frontier, but that I would tepmicnl it lo the aulhonlics. .As it 
was now gcUing late and our people had been wailing some tunc 
to make a start. 1 rose and took my leave, Lukkua^s pony being 
ready saddled and waiting for me at the stockade gate. 
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HOW TO SMOiCE OPIUM 

tJ Errol Gray, Diary of o journey m ihe 8or Khamn Comiry^ 

4?. 1893, p.40 n 

EvtRV Khamti village has a large extent of poppy cultivation, 
generally in its immediate vidnity: these fields arc careiully and 
Longjy fenced in, as cattle, more especially buffalo, am passionamly 
fond of the plant, and if once th^ succeed m entemg a held it is 
almost impossible to keep them out afterwards. The poppy ^ m 
flower now anti the fields look very pretty with their purple, white, 
and yellow colours. Only a small proportion of the ^ 

abstainers from this drug. The way they extract u from the plant 
is as foUows: about the latter end or middle of February, according 
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to the season, the capsules, of which there are Ihree ot four to ■ 
plant, begin to ripen; a small incision is now made with a sharp 
knife in each cajwutc. and iKe sap ooring out is carefully wiped 
off on a piece of dean cloth: only a iingie incision is made in each 
capsule in one day, the following day the ptani is given aresi; 
the third day another incision is made in the capsule and the sap 
wiped up as before, and this process is continued ci.icry alternate 
day until the capsule is exhausted. The cloth used to wipe up the 
sap becomes impregnated with it, and is carefully set aside in long 
Strips about three inches wide until rcquircil When required a small 
piree is cut off this strip and steeped in tepid water which extracts 
all the drug contained in it; thb water being drunk has an intoxi¬ 
cating effect. When wanted for smoking, ihe water is boiled away 
until a viscid residue remains; this is mixed with or rather absorbed 
bv very finely cut young plantain leaves that have been dried to 
crispness at the fire, aisd the mess is made up into little pel lets which 
are put into the pipe one at a time, and being set alight the smoke 
inhaled into the lungs and expelled through ihe nOvStrik This smoke 
invariably passes through water before it is inhaled, on the principle 
of the Indian bubble-bubble, it requires a greater amount of the 
drug to inioxicaie when smoked than when taken in the liquid 
form- 
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THE LEGENDARY ORIGIN OF THE 
K HA MPTIS 

(C. R- Mftcgregor, Jff//fVorj' Report on the Countries^ 

1837, p, 69) 

li< the beginning all was w^ater. Phm (God) placed some earth on 
a fishY back, and ordered a female to ^ve birth to an egg. Cod 
cut the egg in twe? equal portions, placing one poriion on the earth. 
He. by means of a hill which he constructed, ascended and fixed 
the other half of the egg above, and this upper part formed the sky. 
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In ihc beginning there was a iroe. From the betry of this tree 
grew a flower, and out of this flower came a pair of human beings, 
a male and a female. 

The Rajas are said to have had their origin kt the egg which 
Phra ordered to be produced, and which was the origin of the 
world. 
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AN ENORMOUS BIRD 

(J, Errol Crav, Diary a jouriKy m r/i£ Bar Khamti Country 
J^-5. 1893, p,54f.) 

Is the evening I went to see a large rock at the mouth of the Nam 
Yun which was said to have imprinted on it the mark of a child's 
foot, also that of a bird’s claw. This stone was so targe that we had 
to make a rougli ladder before we could climb on to it There were 
certainly some marks on the sionc, but it required a good effort 
of imagination to lind the likeness to cither claw or foot. The legend 
says that in olden days nn enormous bird used to haunt this part 
of the country, preying on children; and that on one ocoaston it 
perched on this stone to devour a child it had seised, when the 
marks alluded to were left The legend goes on to say that this 
bird ot last grew so rapacious that the whole country took up arms 
agaiiis: U, but the more it w as hunted the more wa^ it got, and 
whenever it seized a child would go off with it to a high hill in the 
Nam Yun valley called Noi Khnm (the golden hill) on which grew 
an enormous tree w hose branches were of silver and gold and which 
was held sacred by the Khamiis, and there perched on the topmost 
branches it would devour its prey in safety. No other trees in the 
country were strong enough to bear the weight of this bird on their 
branches, so a general consuliaiiun being held it was determined 
to sacrifice the sacred golden tree and cut it down, when the bind 
Ending no resting place would cither quit the country or perching 
on some stone or rock would afford an opportunity to destroy it. 
So the tree was cut down and things turned out just as had been 
calculaieti: iJic bird in vain tried to rest on the branches of other 
trees; ihcy nil gave way under itt weight; a I last in desperation 
it perched on a huge slab of rock at the mouth of the Sada stream 
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(wc had passed this yesterday) where it was tiDcd by four slaves 
who pkreed U through and through with their arrows. The tree ol 
gold disappeared after it was cut dowo m a small lake which had 
formed around it. This lake is now overgrown with wc<^, and m 
the cold season when the water dries up these we^ are said BnntmUy 
to take fire by spontaneous combustion. This is the talc as it was 
told to me by one of our KhamU guides. Khamti means ‘place of 

gold*, 
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THE TREE OF IRON 

(J, F. Needham, Otitiiiw trmnimor of tfie KiituuH Urngimge, 1S94) 

The Khamiis residing within British territory {chieny up the Tcngn- 
pant) on our north-east froniier arc a small, well4>chavcd. am] 
industrious community, numbering about 2,000 rouU. 

They call ihcmselvcs Tai, and their forefathers came to Assam 
over lOO years ago from the country known to us as Bor or great 
Khamii* a vaUey of cousidemble extent lying high up the Irrawaddy, 
in latitude 27'" and 2S‘ north eastward of Sadiya. 

The Bor K-hamiis likewise call ihemseives Tai. and they are 
supposed to number about 20,000. They speak of ihcir country 
as Mung Khamti, -country of the Kbamtis*, and two denvutions 
of the word Khamii have been given mei (1) It means 'lied to the 
spot’, from kham to stick, adhere to, remain where placed, &c.* 
and ri, spot, place. The Bot Khamtis, having numerous slaves who, 
it is alleged, would boll en mass< if an opportunity offered ttseif, 
are afraid to move about; (2) Khamti means 'golden localiiy\ 

from khwK gold and ff spot# place, 

A legend exists that a tree of iron grew in thdr country which 
yielded golden fruit; ilml their tnemiis fearing they* the Bot Kham' 
tis, would become inordinately rich by means of this tree sent a 
demon to devour them: that this demon took up his abode in the 
said goW-yicldiUE tree and ai he threatened to anniliitalc them 
they were compelled, in sejf-dcfencc to fell the tree in order to kill 
him. It being too high to admit of their doing so in any other way^ 
The legend says the tree was felled by fire and the demon was then 
destroyed 
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historical prelude 

(A. MacSttrniiCp H£sii?fyt ISS4, pp. 61 ft) 


Of Ihe Sirtgphos we possess an admirable account from the pen 
of Colonel Hannay, whose knowledge of the North-Eastern Frontier 
and of Burma was singularly m tensive, Jo giving a general summary 
of the ongm of this people, I cannot do better than follow him, 
mraiog EO the records for their later history. He consider the Si tig- 
phos to be ideaiicai in race with the Kaktns or Kakhyens of Burma, 
whose chief habtut was on the great eastern branch of the Irrawaddy. 
They extended nearly as far south as N, lat. 25, while touching on 
the north and east the borders of China In lat. 27 50, With the break¬ 
up of the Northern Shan kingdom, the Kakhyens entered on a 
career of aggression and conquest, which practically placed in Ihdr 
hands the whole country lying between Upper Assam and Bhamo, 
S licit is iltc account of the origin of this people put forward by 
tlje best critics; but the Sfngphos of Asaam will by no means allow 
thenudvw to be dossed as Kakus or Kak hyena, though they do in 
feci call their eastern and southern brethren by that mime; and 
miiintain the same family titles and divisions of clans as prevail 
among the more remote tribes,The following are the designations 
of the principal clans; (1) Tes;an. (2) Mirip, (3J Lophae, (4) Lutotig, 
and (5) Mayrung, Each elan has a Kaku and a Stngpho branch. 
Besides these there is a clan of Laitora Kakus called Lcssoo, on 
the cast of Assam, who originally came direct from Ihc Chinese 
frontier. 

The different members and branches of Singpho dans and 
families arc thus distinguished: Citrji is the indicating the elder 
branch or member of a family; N'^wig^ the second i la, the third; 
ThUt the fourth; Timg, the fifth, We have thus Bern Gam, the 
head of that clan; Niiigroo La, the third branch of the Niugroo 
family; and so on. tn Assam (with the e:scepiion of the Piai Gam- 
K-Udjoo, and Jagoon, who appear to be distinct families, and Tang 
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Jajjg Tung of tlic Mayrung tlan), ihc whole of the resident Singplios 
are of ;hc Tesan division. Tlicy arc subdividerd into throe dsns, 
called Tervghai, Mayho, awl Nlmbrong. 

The first appearance of the Singphos in .'^ssam was during tlie 
troubles following on the MoaToariah rebellion in the reign of 
Gounnath Sing. They drove out the Khamplis from the lowlaods 
under the Paikoi hills, and settled thextiselves on the Tengapani 
cast orSadiya* and ou the Upper Boorce Ddiing, in Ihe tract cali^ 
Namrup. At first they were welcomed as deliverers by ihc Assamese 
peasantry, and, under their Chief Gakhen TTru, restored older to 
the country devastated by the Moamariahs. Bui when Ute Burmese 
invaded ihe province in IB 17, an era of plunder and misrule super¬ 
vened, and every petty Chief* who could get logetlicr a following, 
pillaged the Assamese dp his own account. Thousands of Assamese 
cultivators were carried off as slaves; and the whole of East Assam 
was W'cUnigh depopidaLcd. 

ITicre are no full and authentic accounts of this troublous period 
in the later history of Assam, and if this is true ever of the lower 
and more civilired portions of the province* it lannoi be expected 
that there should be found in the records of Govemmcni any infor¬ 
mation of value regarding the remote and savage fTontier of Sudiya. 
The first notice of the Singphos as yet brought to light in our mrorda 
dates only from 1825* when tt would appear that a fresh incursion 
of the tribe from beyond the Putkoi drew ihc attention of the British 
GoverniDcni to the fact of their existence. The Burmese had but 
lately been expelled from Assam. The Khamplts were still in charge 
of Sadiya. The Goveminent had not made up its mind as to its 
future policy in Assam. Ii was unwilling to umJertuke the defence 
of a tract so rarnote as Sadiya, It shrank From interfering with tribes 
so uncouth as tho^se of the I’atkoi and suh-Himaiayati ranges. 

At this crisis the Singpho bands, numbering in all about 7,500 
men—as frontier rumour reckoned them—shut up die Sadiya 
Khawa Gohain within his stockades, anti altaclted the Bor Sen a putt 
in his own territory. The Khamptis called in the Abors to ifaeir aid* 
and both Khamptis und .Moamariahs seal praying for British 
assisiance, recognising thereby the position of Goveminent at that 
time as arbiler of the destintes of Assam, Assistance was given for 
defensivt purposes only* strict injunctions being laid down that no 
advance was lo be mude into the country undeniably iidd by the 
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Singphtw* and that no o[rciisivc opc^aiion^ should be attempted 
against Lhnl tribe. 

The Singphos s«m early lo have conedved a respect for the 
fiiitkh arrnfc* Very shortly after the bsue of the orders above des* 
ertbed, they made advances to our local oificers^ and negotiations 
were entered upon with the view of inducing them to stinendcr 
their Assamese captives^ and refrain from plundering the SadJya 
villages. Inquiries were also Instituted as to whether they would 
undenake to hold the passes of the Patkoi against the Burracsei 
The character of their tribal organization^ not perhaps at that time 
TuLy understood, rendered the xtldmate success of any such negoda- 
tions very uncertain. They were not ordinarily* or save for combined 
aggression, a united tribe, but an aggre^don of independent petty 
can ions ciich under its own Chief, and each jealous of the other, 
and quits ready to attack its neighbour, if need were or interest 
prompted. Hence it was almost impossible to deal with them as a 
whole, though it was by no meins difficult to attach temporarily 
to our interests ^iny individual Chief who thought he saw some 
advanlage to be gained ihcrerrom. They seem to have had seiioMS 
fears iest the British should proceed to cj^pd them iis they had 
driven out the Sumiese. Considerable tracts of land had been occu¬ 
pied by them and were enUivated by slave labour* These they wxsre 
anxious to reiaift. They also hoped, it was found* that by being on 
good terms with the Briibh they would be protected from the 
Burmesc^n expectation which, when known, rendered somewhat 
futiit the proposal that Uicy should themsdves shield Assam from 
the incursions of that power. The main difficulty, however, which 
lay in the way of a permanent undeisianding with the Singpbos was 
ihc uncompromising atiJtude taken up by Government with regard 
to the retention by them of captives and plunder* 

Early in 1S25 the four chief cantons under Luitora Gam, Lattao 
Gam, Beesa Gam, and Duffia Gam, made dehnite advances, and 
were assured of the quid possesion of their lands if th^f would 
oojy restore their Assamese slaves and give up their Assamese booty. 
We had good reason at this time to encourage their overtures, for 
the Burmese were expected daily to show themselves on the Patkoi* 
and early news of their advance could come to ue only through the 
Singphos. No pains were, however, taken to protect them from the 
invaders* and accordingly they with pnident alacrity made over 
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Lhcir $Tockatles to the Burmc^ forces, when these did appeiitr, and 
professed lo their new allies ihe most perfect contempt for the far¬ 
away English at Satliya* though they sent at the same lime messages 
to us expressive of iheir anxiety to be rid of the Burmese- In June 
Captain NeufviMe advanced up tlic Noa Deshing, uitd by a series 
of BaUani assaults cJtpcJled the Burmese from the villages of the 
Beesa and Duffia Gams* and eventually from the plains altogether- 
The Singpho Chiefs, doubtful of our tnicndons, having been unable 
10 resist the temptation of taking an active share in the fighting, and 
unfonaniiicly for them on the wrong side, fled to the hills. Thdr 
vQlages were therefore destroyed, and J,OOQ Assamese captives 
restored to freedom. Captain NeufvOlc after this set himself to 
pacify the whole low country round Sadiya. But first he summoned 
the Bor Senapati, ihe Khamptis, and the Miri.s, to aid him in making 
a progress througfi the other Singpho villages, in order to release 
oil Uie Assamese slaves that yet remained there. He w^nsotdy partiuUy 
succcssluh The Singphos of that day did rio manual labour, and as 
ihdr very subsistence depended On their slaves, they made (even the 
most friendly of them) slrcnuous exertions to conceal these useful 
chattels. His operation* resulted, however, tn the aurrendia^ of the 
Beesa Gam and other Chiefs (September 1825j. The Bcesa Gam was 
permitted to movc the Site of bis village from the pass on the Noa 
Dehing, hitherto occupied by him, to a more accessible place neir 
Borhath. on the Booree Dehing. 

In June IS26 Mr Scotl, the Govcmor-Gcnerars Agent, visited 
Sadiya, when sixteen out of twenty-eight Singpho Chiefs ciilcred 
into engagements with the British Govcrnmcjii, agreeing to give up 
captives and assist the British troops in case of future need, and 
promiHlne lo refer disputes to the arbitfarnem of the Toed ofTicers. 
Ilostagea were given for ihe due ruHilment of these engagements. 

Altogether Captain Neufvillc had released 6.000 captives. The 
loss of this wealth was severely felt by the Singphos, and lo give 
them some ctiuivalcni, Mr Scotl propused to create a trade between 
Assam and the Upper Irrawaddy, which should pa^s through their 
hands. It was setded that the BcesaGani should have a genexdcontrol 
over the rest of the tribe i^ho had sehmitted. and that the twdve 
Chteffi who still held out should be warned that if Uiey did not come 
in within two months they would not be allowed to settle in Assam. 
It does not appear that the idea of opening up u lode across the 
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PmIcoi ever came to anything, cr indeed that any acdve steps were 
ever taken to develop iL Mr Scott^s hands were fu]J, and hts letters 
every where teem with large ideas and proposals that he cooJd never 
hunsclf have hoped io carry out, hut which testify to the 
of the mao, and have lain many of thcfo m obscurity from thai day 
10 this, Four years later* io 1830, an attempt was indeed made lo 
create a trade at Sadiya itseJf, by the opening ofa Goveminent depot, 
and a Mr Brtiec was appointed to the charge of it on a salary of 
Rs JOO monthly with a share in the profits. The idea was i good 
one* undL if properly developed* might have had a very marked 
efTeci upon our relations with savage tribes ajl round the frontier. 
How long the experimcDi was persevered in it ts impossible to say. 
Like many other points of interest in the older records^ it drops 
out of st^L 

The refugee Singphos were in no hurry to come in and respond 
to our overtures. Perhaps the policy adopted of treating the Ecesa 
Cam as paramount Chief of the tribe tended of itself lo keep away 
the DufTa Cam, hh LLfelong nval* w^ho took advantage of the 
disturbed ^inte of the frontier to carry on a continued series of 
raids out of Burma on the Eeeso Gam and his dependent villager. 
The Duila Gam indeed seems to have had his hand against every 
man* for we read of his itding with the Shans against the Burmese, 
a confederacy which the Briliib officer at Sadiya was al one time 
invited to join. 

In February IS30 the Agent reported the prevalence of rumours 
that the Khampiis and Singphos would uoiie with their brethren 
fKyond Lhc frontier to expel us from Sadiyo, Nor were the rumours 
without some basis: for before the month was ouL the Beesa Gam 
reported that large bodies of Singphos and Khampds had crossed 
I he Boorce Dching mKl invaded the pLalns. They made the village of 
Luiiora Gam on the Tengapani ihejr headquarters* and presently 
set out on rafts doMm that river for Sadiya. Captain NeufviUe 
attacked and dispersed them, and afterwards drove them out of 
Lutfora back to the Bor Khanipti Hills, Rumours were current 
tliat the invaders liad been called in by the Sadiya iChaw'a Goholn; 
but Captain NeufviUe attaciied no importance to tltis, hohling that 
such trcnchety was opposed to that Chiefinterests—an argument 
by no menns in itself conclurive, looking lo the history of this fron¬ 
tier. Be that as it may, certain members of his family who fimdered 
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trouble would yet be given by this tribe. In 1S39 we had indeed 
botli Siugphos and Khampijs on our hands, and rf&ings of both 
tribes had lo be put down by military force. In suppresring the 
Khampti riring. a strong body of troops passed through the Singpho 
country. Tliis had a good effect, for it led apparently to thesubmiEtion 
of Ningfoola, a Chief of influence, hidierto attached to Dtifla 
Gam. This man was now induced to undertake the cuhiviiiion of 
tea near his villages, where the plant was indigenous. Although his 
village had been burnt by the troops bcjforc his submission, he 
seemed honestly anxious to behave loyally for the future:, and among 
other proofs of his good faith he revealed the eristence of a store 
of brass cannon of Hindustan! make, that had been buried to ilie 
jungle in the days of the Mogul invasion ofAssam^ and never bdure 
discovered by the Authoritits, though long known to the iribcsi. 

An attempt w‘as made at this lime lo bring all the Singplto settle^ 
ments within reach of surveillance, by insisting on their being trans¬ 
ferred within the line of our stockades from Ningroo to Chyfcoji. 
No information is given as lo how far the attempt succeeded i 
but for a year or tw’o we find very little notice of the Singplios 
in the records. 


fn the cold weaUier of 1&4I-3, Captain Vetch visitHl the Singpho 
and Naga frontier, and found everything quiet; so quiei, ihaL 
Governnient [mnsferred the mBnagemeri of the imci from the 
Political Department to the Revenue and Judichil Departments 
of the Bengal GovemmenL The slave difiictiJty had not, however, 
entirely died out. for it would appear that the local offiem liad 
again refeired it to Government, whkh now ordered s neutral 
course to be observed. The slaves were not lo be assisted to run 
away, but no force was to be used to bring them back if they escaped. 

Peace did not last long. On 10th January J 843, a party of Srngphos 
from Hunna attacked our outpost at Ningroa in large nuinbcnj 
*nd killed seven men. A simultanooiis and successful attack on the 
guard at Bcesa was reported, and SaJkwah was threatened by a 
large body of combined Khumptis and Singphos, The movement 
was evidently concerted and ottenaivc. The Tippum Raja from 
Hookoom was said lo be in it, ajid both the Beesa Gam and Ninc^ 
roola utrre suspected of having been accompli at least.‘ Thl 
laitCT fac! wa^ a grat surpnse and disappoinlmcnt. All ihe Singphoa 
on The Noa and Boorcc Dehing joined in the revolt. No lime was 
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lost in marching troops against Lbcm. Ningroola surrendered at 
the outset, and the Bce&a Gam soon after. They protested their 
innocence, and offered to serve against the Burmese Singphos who 
were under Seroola Sain and the Lat Gam. The remaining Singphos 
and Nagas of Assam quickly returned to their allegiance, and gave 
vigorous assistance against the foreign invaders. The Lat Gam was 
beaten and surrendered. Stockade after stockade was taken; but 
still the war dragged on for months, as jun^e warfare often does. 

The end was howev’cr from this date certain, and Government 
appointed a Commission (Ctdonel Lloyd and Mr Stainforth) to 
inquire into the causes of the revolL Both these gentlemen were 
prevented by delicate health from undertaking such an arduous 
duty in a bad climate, and the inquiry was eventually entrusted to 
Captain Jenkins, the Governor-General's Agent on the spot. That 
officer declared the causes of the rebellion to be three, m.: (1) en¬ 
croachments on the lands and privileges of the Singphos: (2) the 
seizure and punishment by local officers of some members of their 
tribes; (3) the orders of the Tippum Raja, now Chief of the Hookoom 
province under Burma. The Governor-General in Council in re¬ 
viewing the report set aside the last two grounds, as it was certain 
the orders of Tippum, if c\xr given, would have had no effect 
unless they had fallen on willing cars; and as to the second point 
it was shown that no Singphos had been punished save under the 
terms of their engagements, and in accordance with established 
usage. The real cause Government sought in the first point noticed. 
Although the Singpho agreements made with Mr Scott are personal 
rather than local, yet it was clear they were meant to apply within 
certain limits, that is, within the ordinary habitat of the tribe. 
Unfortunately no such limits were ever regularly defined, and of 
late the extension of tea cultivation had made this omission of 
serious consequence. Just eight days before the insurrection broke 
out. the Deputy Commissioner had submitted a sketch, in which 
three lines were drawn from a common point at the mouth of the 
Noa Dehing diverging south. The most westerly was the limit of 
the Singpho tribes in Scott's time; further east was the limit of their 
cultivation now; while still further east from the Noa Dehing Mukh 
to Ningroo was the line to which Captain Vetch in future proposed 
to limit them. This showed clearly, the Government thought, how 
the action of the local officers was gradually pushing back these 
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mbcs Ffoin tcrrilories which they once hHd occupied, frhe Sec$a 
Gam had^ in. I&42, compbinetl bitterly of ihe loss of lands. The 
factory of a Mr BonypgCT which had been a promirtcnl object of 
attack in the late rebellion, actually stood on forfeited Singpho 
territory.) Add to this the accuniulated grievances arising from our 
forcible release of their origLiia.1 slaves, imd our couttnued care to 
prc\cni Lhcir aoquirijig others, and suffident causes for rebdliDn 
seemed to be established, ike Singphos being what they were. On 
these views of Government, the .Agent was invited to submit further 
repori- It uus proposed to have a line laid down as in Scott's lime, 
on which no encroachment was to he allowed save under definite 
and fresh concessions. The right of taxing to Govcrnmenl dues 
Assamese voluntarily resident among the Singphos, ivhiciL had 
never been enforced, was to be definitely given up. A new convention 
was to be made. But all captured rebels were to be brought to trial . 
The Beesa Gam was found guilty of rebellion, and imprisoned at 
Debrooghuf for life. 

The Agent in his final report contended that the nuhn cause of 
the Singpho insurrection was the loss of their sluvs. The Bcess 
Gam was the Chief who had suffered most by this. He had also 
been imuiicd hy our conimunicatlng with the oLher Chiefs direct, 
and not through him; though his owm intrigues Jiad rendered this 
necessary, He had appointed one Seeroo-la-sen to be his successor, 
and this man was Irritated by the imprisonment of a cousin of his 
for sdJing an Assamese^ so he joined and led the insurrection. A 
sondn+law of the Bcesa^s, Jugandoo, had been imprisoned for 
entile stealing. He also rebdiod. The Lai Gam, a Kaku, was another 
dependant ot JBeesa's* and Jw waji afraid of punishment from us 
for putting sbviss lo death for wilchcrafc. In this wjy the action 
taken by the Ilec$;i Gam and Ms family wes held to be cRplainod, 
The rebellion of Ningroola anti his sons was teas easily accounted 
Tot. Probably loss of daves and temporary irritation it, 

Ruflandno joined the rebels, because he was not allowed to raid 
on the Nagas. Ail the other Chiefs who iijok part in the outbreak 
were From Burma. Captain Jenkina was now certaio that the loss 
of land^ hud nothing to say lo it. No lands had ever been granted 
lo the Sinphos, or recognized as liieirs. or been clflimed by any 
of them till lately, when ihc Bcesa, instigated by Tippum Raja, 
set up such a notion. The Agent in conclusion held tbai the loss 
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of (heir itavci would soon compel ihe Sin^hos to settle down atui 
engage persoouUy in cultivution as many of ihern had alnciidy done, 
and then he said, we could assi^ them dcHuilc lands and limLti. 
Mcantunc thul matter might be left alone. There were possible 
other minor gaevanoes that had helped to irtitate the Singphos, 
such as demands for forced labour lo build stoctades for our troops, 
but^ on the whole, the Agent believed that in the slavery question 
lay the secret of this abortive reSseUion* 

Covemnient accepted this report, though it is hardly, perhaps, 
^tisfactory upon some points. To educate the Singphos into civ'ilii* 
ation a school wus ordered to be opened at Saikw-ah, Kingroola 
and his son were pardoned and released. On the question of slavery 
the Government was fully coTnmitted, and no retrograde policy 
could be entertained. Nothing was to be done to encourage the 
Singphos to believe that slavery would ever be winked uL With 
these orders the memory of the Smgpho insurrecdon was allowed 
to die away. 

The Singphos have of ble years given absolutely no trouble. 
They are indeed of greii use to us in restfairuiig and keeping in 
order ihc Naga tribes of the Patkoi. 


2 

THE MOST POWERFUL TRIBE OF 
SINGPHOS 

(W, Robinson, Desertdccounf qf Asam^^ 184 (, pp* 373 ff.) 

Tut Singphos arc by far the most powerful tribe bordering on the 
vailey. They arc also the most numerous, and are scattered over 
tlie great til extent of country* On the north, they ore bounded by 
ihnl branch of the Brahmaputra known aa the Lohit; on the casi. 
by the Langtaog range, which separates ilicm from thcSor-Khamlis; 
on the south by the Patkot range, w-hich divides them from the 
Burmese Singphos, from whom ihey derive their descent; and on 
the west, by un imaginary line drawn south ffom Sadiya till it meets 
the Inst mentioned mountains. 

The Singphos have for several generations been the terror of the 
Asamest They were in tlie constant habit of making eruptions 
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mio Ihe ptfliUK. in conjumrtion wiih ihc Mo^imarias or Muituks, 
by whom they appear lo have been first called into Asam. They 
sometimes proceeded as far as Ihc very capita I itself, plundering 
the temples, laying waste the country, and carrying off the inhabit¬ 
ants into slavery. These ses’cral eruptions have won for them the 
lowlands iJiey noiv occupy. Since the British troops have Jmd 
possessiorr of the valley, these inroads have been prevented : but, 
impatient of such lestniint, these wild pcuple have nevertheless 
occasionally endeavoured to resort to their old habits. Tlie peace 
of the neighbourhood has constantly been dtsEurb^d by deadly 
leuds amongst themselves. Their principal quarreb have arisen 
from a feud between the Beesa Cam, on the one side, and the DulTa 
Cam, now of some poliiical notoriety* on the other. This feud fia.^ 
been the cause of dividing almost all the Singphos on the frontier: 
and even those Singpho tribes bordering on China have beai in* 
volved in the hostfliiics lo wliich this feud has given rise. 

Lancrly. however* feeling the necessity of submitting to a power 
which has so nearly approached them* and whose strength they 
now perceive they G^noE fcrisl, they hav'c shewn an incfinaiion to 
abandon E.hejr old habits of lawlessness and rapine, and to turn 
attention to agriculture, now become necessary for their subsistence. 
The iiliered habits of thi^ rude but energetic race may confidently 
be expected not only to shed its influence on their own commercial 
resources* but Jitewisc lo extend great advantages to the future 
prospects of Asam. The emigration thut may be e.tpoctod from the 
misrule now' prevailing in the Shyan states of Ava; the opening 
prospects of abundant comfort to themselves* arising from the 
protection of a powerful govenimcni in Asam; and the means of 
wealth IteM out to them, from the fortunate discovery* and the 
mcreasing cultivation, of Unit singular and highly valuable plant, 
which Providence has been pleased to bestow in such lunudan^ 
on this province, ore but a few of the many advantages iha* may be 
looked for* from the gradual lujielloraiion of iheae people. 

The Singphos bordering on Asam arc said to be divided into 
twelve principal tribes or clans* designated after the names of their 
respective Chiefs, or Gams, Every Chieftain maintains hia own 
Kparaic independence* and sddom unites with any other* unless 
it be to punish lome aspiring Clucf obnoxious to them all or to 
make plundering exctirsioni^ upon some neighbouring staiK. The 
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pri^ipal clans are the Beesa Cam, Qufia Gam* Lutuio Gam* and 
Luuoni Gam; though these can exercise no powcrrul authority 
over the other Gams* their influence is acknowledged to be vicry 
cotuiderablc- 

Rude as b the stale oF society among the Singphos, they arc not 
without a few arisiocraltcal dUtinctions. The people in general are 
divided into Four daises, called respoctivdy^ Shangai. Myang, 
Lubnmg* and Mirip* 

The language of the Singphos possesses maity words tu comrnoti 
with the Abor* the Bunnese. and the Manipuri dialects. The into- 
mi dons are simitar to the Btirmese, and iis grammatical construction 
is almost predsdy die same. It is peculiar for its combinadon of 
consonants, many of which would at first sight appear quite lui* 
pronounceable to a European. It doubtless belongs lo the monosylla¬ 
bic stock of languages. 

The Singphos have no religion property their own; but have 
patched up a creed from amongst the supcrsddoniv of all their 
neighbours* and decorated their rude temples w ith ruder id oh of 
all rcligioufi, 

h is die custom of the country to bury the dead. Those of the 
poorer classes ore interred soon after death: but the Chiefs and 
principel individuals ant ioniednics- not buned for years. The 
reason alleged for this consumnuidon of the funeral rit^ is* to allow 
the widely scattered relations of the deceased lo have lime to attend* 
who would not fail lo take deadly offence at being deprived of an 
opportunity of paying reverence to the ashes of the head of ihdt 
family. Not knowing the art of embalming, the body after death 
15 removed to a distance from any habitation* till decompositiou is 
completed; after that, it is deposited in a coffin* and conveyed to the 
house of a deceased Chief, where it Ucs in stale, sunrounded with all 
the insignia the illustrious individual enjoyed when ^ive. When 
all the relatives have assembled* or cotimiuiiitiated tbedr noi bemg 
able to attend, the coiTin is commitial lo the earth* and a mound 
of clay* sujToJindcd with a curious itellLs-work of bamboos* is 
raised to liis memory.^ If the person has died a rioicnt death* a 
buffalo b sacdficed ns u propitiation to Ihcir deities, and the head 

f 'A Sinimnu suave h k raaed mound surtounded by a cinadur nenuh; ibc 
aite of I be mound denotins the runk of tbe deccassd ^ chi Wren aitU 
vcT> HiralJ Dinfy. p. O. lice miso Itic ratmci on p. ^21. 
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of the animal is fised to two crossed bamboos and placed near the 
grave; but if he has died in the course of natore, no sacrifice is 
considered necessary. 

Polygamy U admitted by the laws of the country, and every man 
keeps as many wives as he chooses, free women or slaves i and treats 
the offspring of both kinds without pailiality* 

According to the law of inheritance, the patrimony is divided 
between the eldest and the youngest sonj while any children rhi t 
may intervene, are Icfl to push their own fortunes as they best can. 
The ddest son succeeds to ihe title and estate, while the youngest, 
carrying away all the personal and movable property, goes in quest 
of a settlement for himself 


3 

SINGPHO RELIGION 

(J, B. Ncafville, On rhe Geography and Popuiathn o/Atsanj, 182S> 

The religion of the Sinh-phos appears to be s strange mijtrurc 
of all the various idok tries and superstitions of the nadons with 
whom they have intercourse, and to have no bited principles common 
to the whole tribe. The osien^hle wonihjp is that of Gauima, whose 
temples and priests are found in all their principal vLHages, and 
have evidently, as also by their own account* been borrowed from 
the Shams and Khamtis. Tiicy are also in the habii of deifying any 
Slnh-phos whom they may chance to kill in action, during a fray 
with some other tribe or village, and of sacrificing to them as their 
petmtes: and in every case of emergency, such as famine, pcsiitencc, 
or danger, they ranke offerings to the Mcgh Ooota, god of the 
dements, of clouds and stones, (called also Nigsehis), sacrificing 
bufihloes, hogs, and cocks. The skulls of buffidees jo offered up 
are, afterwards, hung up in their houses, in memorial of their piety. 
Polygamy^ without restrietton, is followed by the Sinh-phos] 
and they mate no distinction between the childten bom to ihcm of 
Assamese or foreign mothers, and those of the pure Siiih*phos, 
They reject* with horror, the idea of infaniicide, under any shape or 
prelesit. 
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The custom observed in thdi funerals v^cs aocoixiing lo the 
quality of ihc dcccaied, ami the mtrntier of hl& death. Those of the 
lower classes being bimed almost immediately* while the Chiefs 
are generally kept in slate for two or more years, ihe body being 
removed to some distance during the progress of decomposiiion, 
after which it is placed in a coffin, and again restored to ihe^ house, 
where it femains surroutidod by the Insignia of rank used dmrng life. 
The body of the Gaum of Gakhmd was found by us in this state, 
on taking possession of the stockade in June last, and had lain 
there more than two years. 

The reason assigned hy them for this custom is, to avoid the danger 
of drawing on them feuds with the more remote brunches of the 
family* spread in differon directions, who would consider it a 
deadly insult* were the corpse to be Interred without due intimation 
being given, and they thus delay performing the final rites until 
replies shall have been received from every member entitled to that 
compliment. At the proper time, the corpse is Lntcrrwl, and a 
monument of catih. confined by bamboo matting, of a peculiar 
form* erected over tt 

ff the deceased met his fate by any violent means, they also 
sacrifice a buffalo, the bead of which they fasten as a memorjal in 
the centre of a large cross of wood of the Saint Andrew s form 
but, if on the contrary, the case is one of natural death, they omit 
this ceremony* saying* that the gods have voluntarily taken him to 
themsdyes*^ 

4 


the SINGPHOS in 1847 

(J, Butler, A Sketch &f Assam, 1847 , pp. 80 ff.) 

TitE Shan is the v^Titten dutraclcr used by the Singphoos* and ihdr 
language Is distinct from any of the neighbouring tribes, they write 

* CJictoio J* B. NcufviJEc's work on the gcosniphy luiii pn^nilaiioft of .Maiim 
n™ publidicil in A^aiic Vd. XVI (1828). ti repritii^ m 

SAfciUms/rain lAt? Refvrds o/fhe Bridal UinrrrniHtM, No. XU I (18551- Ncalvilb 
■ter»tcil the Bunnese who. uded by Singplit^ iraui^mts. readied ihc Soa 
Dihin* in 1825* laininB a ikciaive victory over a much 
The Sio^hM Hi ibia itmc esawd much trouble by sb^ornulA and SeufviUe 
* Dumber of cj^pcdilion* aitioeis Pwm And finally hroiiaht ibout a meaftue 
of pe«tc& 
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on leaves and a peculiar kind of paper. As yet no European has 
suflkienUy studied the language to appreciate justly the Singphoo 
literature, or to prepare elementary works for the guidance of others. 
Nor arc we owaro of there being any written works in the language, 
cither historical or theological. As civil members of society they 
are anything but good subjects, from their excessive laziness, 
immoderate addiction to opium, and general uncertainty of charac¬ 
ter. They are so indolent and improvident, that notwithstanding 
they have the most fertile soil in Assam, which yields fruit with 
little labour, and might be made to produce an abundant crop— 
notwithstanding, too. their freedom from taxation, grain is always 
so extravagantly dear, that during several months in the year the 
people are reduced to subsist on yams and other roots found in the 
jungles. Almost the whole of the field work is performed by the 
women and slaves, while the men delight in lounging about the 
villages, and basking in the sun, when not engaged in hunting or war. 

The religion of the Singphoos appears to be a mixture of ail the 
various idolatries and superstitions of the natives ^ith whom they 
have intercourse. They seem to have no fixed principles common 
to the whole tribe. Their ostensible worship is that of Gautma, 
whose temples and priests are to be found in all tbeir principal 
villages. They arc also in the habit of deifying any Singphoos who 
may chance to be killed in action during a foray upon some other 
tribe or village, and of sacrifidng to th^ as to their penates. On 
emergencies, such as famine, pestilence, or danger, they make 
offerings to the ‘Ning Dcota’, God of the Elements, called also 
'Ningsehees*; sacrificing buffaloes, hogs, and cocks. The skulls of 
the buffaloes so offered are aAerwards hung up in their houses as 
mementos of their own piety,* 

Their funeral ceremonies arc simple. The poorer classes bum or 
bury the body, according to the previously expressed wish of the 
deceased, and iin'ariably make to the deity an offering of a pig. 
fowl, or fish, through their Doodhies or priests. On the death of a 
Chief, numerous ceremonies arc performed: the body is detained until 
all the friends of the deceased can be assembled, when buffaloes, 

* This paragiaph is a good eoroplc of the wa> the wriy wrilcn bommtd 
from theu predccci,sart. It u taken almost word for word fiom NctiiVillc (os 
a gloncc al the extract on p. J98 wdl thow^ and without a hitii of acknowledge* 
tncni I 
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t^gs. and deer are sacrificed, a grand feast is given* and spirita-' 
nus liquor distributed to the company. The corpse b then committed 
to the earth, the priest chan ts a prayer for the deceased, a clay tomb 
b raised over the remaitift, and the grave b encircled with a bambw 
fence. Sacrifices are always o^ertd up on the death of every Singphoo, 
according to the means of the surviving relatives; no maUcr whether 
death be caased by accident or or in ihc course of nature. 

Polygamy, without restrictioa* prevails among the Singphoos* 
and they make no dbdnction between tbc children bom of Singphoo 
women and those bom of foreign or Assamese women. They reject 
with horror the idea of infantidde* under any shape or pretext. 
Marriage is only forbidden with a mother or sbter i they may marry 
stepmotheri. brothent’ widows^ or any other relative, In the marriage 
ceremony the bridegroom has to present the parents of the bride 
with a K ham ice fJfaro, or slion sword, a velvet jacket, a silk Dhota, 
and a slaver the rich give gold and silver. buHaloes, and as many 
slaves as the wealth of the bridegroom will penniL The btidegroom 
has also to furnish a miuringe feast to the friends and reUitious of 
the bride; and after the Dcodhics or priests have performed 
certain teiigioas ceremony, the bride b delivered over to the bride¬ 
groom, and the jeweb, &c., which arc on lier person, are muracd 
10 her parents. 

If a man comtnixs adultery, he b obliged to pay damages according 
to the demand of the injured husband, in slaves, bufiaioes, 
swords, money, or beads; and if he cannot pay tbc damages, he 
pays the penally of hb crime in confinement No damages are 
demanded for the violation of an unmarried woman or virgin; 
but in the event of her being found pregnant, the ravisber bas to 
give the parents three slaves and one bufiklo, and the bsue is claimed 
by the man. U is optional with hinuelf to many his viclint, or not, 
Thcfl is punished by exacting from the thief double the value of the 
properly stolen. 

The Singphoos cutertaln strange ideas of honour and revenge. 
Compatibly with ihcir cusloms and rude notions of religion, a 
Singpluxi Chief could not ever abandon, wlthoiji dishonour, th® 
application of the kx tnUitniA to one w ho had murdered hb rebtive; 
although, from circumstances of polic)\ or deficiency of misans. he 
might postpone the gratification of his vengeance to an indefinite 
period. A inbtaken feebng of religion, combined with private 
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aSIpcLion for the^ ot^coimts for this perverted state of 

mind. Tlie Siiigphoo& imagine that ihc soul of the murdered indivi¬ 
dual will torment ihcm until hh manes are appeased by the death 
of one of hb enemies' and furtiier^ that the anger of tbetr deity 
would he roused should an opportuniiy of retaliation be neglected. 
Nor is the retribution to be limited to the actual perptetrator of the 
homicide. If death be occasioned by violence committed^ or sup¬ 
posed to be committed by anyone^ the relations arc never appeased 
until they have murdered one of the family lo which the murderer 
belonged. An innocent person is thus often murdered, who is quite 
ignorant of the injury committed by his tribe or family* 

The houses of the Stngphoos arc generally nothing but long sheds, 
roofed in with grass or bamboo leaves, and the walls composed of 
split bamboo. The floor of the dwelling part is raised about four 
feet from Lbe ground; and the entrance forms an extenstve porch, 
in which are congregated pigs, fowls, household and agricultUTal 
implements, and where women may generally be seen pounding ric«. 
These buildings arc sometimes one hundred feet Jong, and divided 
into campartments ullolted to several families. Occa^rmlly im¬ 
mense houses may be seen, which are occupied by powerful Chiefs; 
the timbers of these buildings being of such enormous size and 
length 05 to render it a matter of surprise that they could have been 
erected by mere Dianual labour* Al the burning of the Ningrang 
Chiefs house, when the village was surprised by our troops in Ii!43, 
the ofiicers remarked that the posts were of prodigious diameter 
and length; and it wa.^ regretted that war rendered it necessary to 
destroy such a magnificent residence. The mamion was entered by 
a flight of several steps leading up to the floor, end was divided into 
ninnerous room.^ by partitions of split bamboo. 

The Singphoos have nothing approaching to what we call govern-^ 
ment; each Chief is independent, collecting noTCvenue, nor directing 
in person any foice, idthough he may influence the movements of 
others. Tire Singphoos are of a lawny complexion, and ,i cunning 
expression, with Jong bodies and short Tegs* They are impLacable, 
crucJ, and treacherous, stealing upon and murdering with the short 
sword al night those who have offended or injured them; and are 
ever ready to coalesce for a foray, if there is a prospect of suectss. 
Casualties that occur from the contentions of one tribe wtUi another, 
murders resulting from private jealousy, Uic ilifEcuity of procuring 
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food, and exposure to the indemency of the weather, hdp to keep 
the population scanty alt over the north-east frontier. In fact, the 
great cause of the thinness of the population is the want of food, 
arising from the absence of productive industry. The unsettled and 
lawless state of society among the Burmese and Singphoos appears 
likewise to operate in retarding the extension of trade; and this 
evil cannot be rectified until these tribes are brought more com¬ 
pletely under subjection to the British Government. That once 
effected, a mart might be formed at our extreme boundary; though 
the scantiness of the population in these regions would probably 
for some time prevent the establishment of a very brisk trade. 

Hookoom b dbtant from Suddeah about 200 miles: a miserable, 
desolate, backward country intervening: in fact, almost an entire 
jungle throughout. At Moonkoom there would be a larger field 
for commerce, as water communication by the Trawaddy is facile. 
Broadcloths, &c., could probably be conveyed thither cheaper, via 
Rangoon, than from the Burranipooier. The same obstacles exist 
to opening a trade between Assam and the provinces of Yiman, 
owing to the greater proximity of Yunan to the Burmese empire. 
By all accounts a considerable trade is carried on between the two 
countries, via Bamow: a Burmese town within twenty miles of the 
confines of Yunan; and from the facility of transport which the 
irawaddy affords, we may infer that Britbh goods could be supplied 
at a cheaper rale, and with greater safety, from Rangoon or from 
Moulmein tlu-ough the Sangha, than could be effected from Assam. 
The poverty of the people on this part of our frontier b such that 
scarcely anyone can afford to buy woollens, excepting the Chiefs, 
and even those persons generally receive them as presents from the 
officers of Government. It would therefore be desirable to send up 
articles of less value. The articles chiefly in demand are salt, cloths, 
tobacco, opium, knives, needles, cups and saucers, basons and 
plates. 

In IS23. by way of experiment, and to test the possibility of 
reviving trade, a Gov ernment investment of woollen goods to the 
amount of 4,000 rupees was sent up to Suddeah; but it actually 
took eight years before the whole stock was sold off, and it would 
not then, probably, have been disposed of, had not the price been 
reduced thirty per cent below prime cost. It was sold during the 
first and second years of its appearance in the market, at prime cost; 
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iiflor^urd} at a rcducttoa of ten^ twenty, and thirty per cent. Since 
then. a. trade, $uch as it has been estahlLshed at Suddeah by 
iiative merchants, at considerable risk; Tor the Government wiH 
not uitdertake to give compensaiion for any losses the traders may 
sustain, either from sudden attacks or in their transactions with 
Uicsc wild tribes. Notwithstanding the apparently hopeless prospect 
of any immediate commercial intercourse tskmg place between 
A*jsam and any portion of w^cstern China, ihem can be no doubt 
that as civilization advances, the intervening tracts will be traversed, 
and a lucrative trade may then connect dbtricts now separated by 
dense forests. 


5 

A FINE ATHLETIC RACE 

( E. T, Dalton, iDcjcrr/iJive Ethnology of Bengal^ 1S72, pp* 9 ff.) 

Tue Singphos, like the KJiamLis, have settled In Asara within the 
memory of man. They are said to have first made their appcarence 
in the valley during the rebellion of the Muttuck or Mahamaria 
sect against the Rajah Caurinath Singh, about a.d. 1793. 

Their hist settlement'^ w^ere on the Tenga^pani, cast of Sadiya, 
and on the Bori-Dihing river in the tract called Nnmrup, and they 
not only met with no opposition from the scattered and hnra^twj 
Asamesc population of that imci, but were wdl received as an 
element of strength to assist the inhabitants to hold their own. 
By degrees the Singphos formed large villages under ihdr Chiefs, 
the Dupha, ihe Bisa, the Latora, and other Gams (the head of a 
family is so called, the second branch assuming the affix * La *, and 
the third ‘Thu’ or 'Du'), and not only rmunlalned ihemsdves in 
a state almost iadependenl of the Asam government, but absorbed 
into their own communities tJie few Asamese Icfi in that pan of 
the country. 

The Singphos are of the race colled by the Burmese Kr-Khyen 
or Kaku, whose original scltlemcnts were on the great castem 
branches of the Irrawaddy river ^ they are iheic (n contact with the 
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Kunungs, with whom Ihcy are doseiy allied Lq bugiiage and 
Thej’ extended east to the confines of Yunan, and w est to the valley 
of tile Kyendw^'cn: but it was only on spreading into the valley of 
Asam that they assumed tin: name of Singpho, w hich in their own 
Language means 'man'n 

When Upper As+im came under the rale of the British Govern¬ 
ments it was not till after several engagcTncnts whh our troops 
that the Singpho settlements were brought into some sort of sub¬ 
jection r It was then found that lijcir villages contained preax num¬ 
bers of Asamese slaves, who, whenever tltey got the opportunity, 
left their masters no more to return, and the action of the aulborilies 
in refusiing to restore them and giving them every possible facility 
of escaping wiis a conbitaot grievance to the Singphos,—a. wound 
to their pride which more than once rankled into open insuireciLcm. 
No fewer than 5,000 are reported to have been released by one 
ofTiCpr, the lute Captain NeufvUlc. 

From the intercourse of the Singphos with their Asumese female 
slaves, a mongrel race has sprung up. wdJ known in Upper Asam 
under the denaminatjon Duaniabs, They have been faund very 
useful auxiliaries in fro a tier wars from their knowledge of the 
Singpho language and tactics, and from ihdr fidelity to the Govisrn- 
ment iHm relieved them from the Singpho yokCu 

The Singphos on the fronticcs: of Asam occupy large village!! 
ofien in somewhat unassailable positions, consisting of sixty or 
more large houses, each fron] eighty to a hundred feet long and 
abom iw'ciily in breadth, with raised floors throughout and open 
balcony at one end, where the ladies of the family sit and spin, 
weave and embroider. The house is divided into different apartments 
on both sides of a long passage open from end to end. There ore 
generally several hearths round which the family sleep, and ovet 
the fire-place arc large bamboo mcks hanging from the roof, on 
which are placed meal or fiah r^uiiing to be smoked. 

They ure generally a fine athletic race, above the ordmary standard 
in heighu and capable of enduring great fatigue; but their energies 
arc greatly impaired by the of opium and spirits, in which they 
fredy induige. The men tic the hair in a large knot on the crown of 
the head, and wear u jacket of coloured cotton and chequered under¬ 
garment of the same muieriul or of silk, or the Hurmese patso. 
Tl\c respectable Chiefs assume the Shan or Burmese style of dress, 
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and occasionaUy short smart jackets of China velvet, with gilt or 
amber buttons. They also wrap themselv'es in plaids of thick cotton 
much in the fashion of Scotch Highlanders. 

The features are of the Mongolian type, very oblkjue eyes and 
e>'cbrow 5 , mouths wide, cheekbones high, and heavy square jaw¬ 
bones. Their complexion, never ruddy, varies from a tawny yellow 
or olive to a dark brown. Hard labour tells on the personal appear¬ 
ance of the females, rendering them coarse in feature and awkward 
in gait, but in the families of the Chiefs light complexions and 
pleasing features arc sometimes seen. Their dress consists of one 
piece of coloured cotton cloth, often in large broad horizontal 
bands of red and blue, fastened round the waist, a jacket and a 
scarf. The married women wear their hair, which is abundant, in 
a large broad knot on the crown of the head, fastened with silver 
bodkins with chains and tassels. Maidens wear their hair gathered 
in a roll resting on the back of the neck and similarly secured. They 
are fond of a particular enamelled bead called dto-mani, and all 
wear as ornaments bright pieces of amber inserted in the holes in 
the lobe of the car. The men tattoo their limbs slightly, and all 
married women are tattooed on both legs from the ankle to the 
knee in broad parallel bands. 

The national weapons of this tribe are the heavy short sword 
called Dao or O/to, so well known in Asam, admirably adapted 
for close quarters in war, and for clearing jungle and preparing 
the ground in peace, — the frontier tribes can dispense with the 
trouble of converting ihcir swords into ploughshares, they use 
tlicm as they are: — a spear with a short shaft used for thrusting, 
and a strong cross-bow with bamboo arrows: but they affect the 
use of the musket whenever they can get one, and arc sometimes 
seen with China matchlocks. 

They use shields of buffalo hide, four feet long, and helmets 
sometimes of that material, sometimes of thick plaited rattan-work, 
varnished black, decorated with boars* tusks, &c. 

In warfare their attacks are confined to night surprises, which 
arc speedily abandoned if they meet with steady opposition. They 
arc skilled in fortifying naturally difficult positions, using freely 
the paya, a bamboo stake of different lengths sharpened at both 
ends and stuck in the ground, with winch the sides of the hills and 
all approaches to their position arc rendered difficult and dangerous. 
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If they use muskets on ihse oocasLoas, the w-eapoTis are generally 
fixed m loopholes of breastworks, ready loaded, and the iri^cr is 
puUcd when the enemy reitches the point of the roid tpreviousJy 
ascertained) covered by them. If they fail by such means to beat 
off the attacks at once, they abandon the position for anolher 
behind. iL 

In traveUing the Sitigphos carry a haversac. of very neat appear- 
Bocc, cleverly adapted to the head and ihouldcrs. ft is made of 
very finely plaited fibre on a frame of wood covered with the skin 
of the large grey monkey. They are also provided with handsome 
bags, woven and embroidered by their wives, in which they cany 
their pipes and tobacco, opium, &c. 

The Singphos understand the smelting of iron, and their black¬ 
smiths w'ith no implements but a lump of stone as an aitvtl, and a 
rude hammer, forge ™pons.—especially (iior,—which ^e highly 
prized all over the frontier for their temper and durability. 

The Singphos matiuloccure their own. wearing oppartL The thread 
is dyed previous to being woven, and thus are produced the checks 
and coloured garments of which they are so fomL They ns 
tlj'cs a kind of indigo called ' Rom*. *Sciiig Lung\ or ^Asso Khat , 
and the bright yellow^ root of a creeper called ‘Khai KhiewV 
The Smgphos repudiate all affinity with the Shans, and arc not 
considi^ by cthnottsgistJ to be connected with them except very 
remotely. Their language Is entirely differenl. apptoximatinfi more 
to the Karen, Manipuri. Burmese. Kuki. Naga, and Abor dialects, 
and ihdf religioti Is rude paganism, whibl the Shans arc inost of 
them Buddhists, 

The SiDgphos have a confused notion of a Supreme Being, but 
they propitiate only malignant spirits called Nhats. of which, there 
arc three,—the Mu Nhal or spirit above, the Ga Mhal or spirit 
below, and the household Nhat or pcnaie, Ttmy sacrifice fowls, 
pigs, and dogs lo the Nhats, and when about to proceed on im¬ 
portant expeditions a buffalo is offered, and acceptance of the 
floh of the animal, when cut up and distributed amongst the friendi 
of the Chtef. is considered as a pledge that binds them to his service 
on this particular occasion. There is no regular priesthood amongst 
the SingpHos, but they pay great deference to the Pungyes or priests 
of (he Buddhist Shans, Some of them are. however, supposed to 
possess powers of divination, and Colonel Hannay mentiona having 
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sun for three successive days; whilst by others they are put into 
fiat hot pans and turned about till quite dry. This done the leaves 
arc placed in the hollow of a bamboo, and driven firmly down by 
means of a stick, ^e bamboo being at the same time held in the 
heat of a fire. When full, the ends of the bamboos are tied up with 
leaves, and then hung up in places where they may be exposed to 
the smoke of the fire. Thus prepared, the tea is said to keep good 
for years. 

In other places, the natives have a difierent mode of manufacture. 
Holes are dug in the earth, the sides of which are lined with large 
leaves. The tea is then boiled, the decoction thrown away, and the 
leaves themselves are buried in the earth. This is done with the 
view of reducing the leaves to a state of fermentation; and when 
this has been efiected. the leaves are put into hollow bamboos, and 
thus prepared ore taken to market When intended for use, the leaves 
are boiled and the infusion is dnmk. 

The Butins are said to be particularly attached to this beverage. 
Their supplies are, however, imported overland from Pekin. The 
liquor they drink is extremely unlike what we are used to under the 
same name. It is a compound of water, flour, butter, salt and bohea 
tea, with some other astringent ingredients, all boiled, beat up, and 
intimately blended together. 

From the well-known fact of tea being the favourite drink of 
those tribes in whose vicinity it has been found, as well as from the 
immense quantity expended in the adjacent kingdom of Butan, it 
would appear far from chimerical to anticipate a very successful 
result from the general culture of the plant in Asam, were it merely 
with the view of rendering it a staple article of trade with the regions 
in which it is so extensively consumed, and where from the peculiar 
mode of preparing it for use, less skill in iu culture would be 
necessary, than in those varieties intended for European markets. 
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TWO festivals 

(‘Narrative Report of the Naga Kills and L^iumpur Expedition 
Survey Party, by R. G. Woodthorpe* R.EJ AssistantSupcrintendcnl 
in elmrge*, in Gcnerai fU’pon on the TopogropMcat Survey of Indio ^ 
im-7, 1878, pp. 59rro 

Tfffi Singphos and Khamtis have been repeatedly dtecribed, so that 
it would be merely a vain repetition to do so here. I may however 
mentioD a few oeremonies which we witnessed^ and make a few 
reaiarits on the Nagas wc came across. 

Al Waiidgaon in the early part of March we witiicsscd a idigiotis 
ceremony, wJuch wfl^ also performed generally among the Singphoi 
at the same season. The day previous, et certain spots near the 
headman *5 haui«, brge posts were pm tip in the shapes of St An¬ 
drew's Cross, intersected by an upright cross, having as linials. 
smaJJ funnel-shaped baskets containing leaves. In front of these 
again were tufts of taU grass planted m a rectangle of about 8 feet 
by 4 foet. Early on the morning of the ceremony, little platters oti 
Curved legs containing offerings of clot Its, flowers, fruits, Ac,, 
were brought out and arranged alongside the tufts. Then u couple 
of buffaloes were brought and secured strongly to posts hard by. 
and finally about JO o'clocfc, the celebrants iCMifc their places on 
low stoob in front of the grass, and with tong green wamb in ihetr 
hands, which they moved about from lime to time to attract the 
attention of their deities, they commenced a chant* with the same 
intonation as used by Catholic priests in reciting long prayers. 
This chant, the bunion of which is an invocauon to their gods to 
visit them, blcsv them, ihdr Families and villages, and keep all 
sickness or evil from them, they kept up without ceasing till past 
noon, when a pig W’ss brought out and its head severed with one 
blow: then a long string of bamboo was taken from the nearest 
buSiilo lo th* headman's house and into the uinertnost recess* 
thb was to intimate to the household god that ihe sacrifice of the 

* ft. G. Wowlthorpc- R.E-. was described di Uii» lirnc ^ ‘a jouag lin^nesr 
Officer of greai lalciU wml cncrey’. It » Mid that *hc mcMt mcettsfu) in 
bu liitereoaine with the wild uiboi un ihe Froniicr of Aisarn . 
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bufTalo ivas about to take place and to shew Mm the way out 10 
it After a few moreiacantationj the ofEckut threw some powdered 
ashes out of a leafy fimnd on to the animals nock [ the b«isi was 
tiieo hobbled andihrown^ and its neck bdng out slightly a$ a guide, 
a man with a sharp tUio severed the head with two strokes. The 
women then filled some bamboos with blood* and walked in pro* 
cession to the other cross, where a few prayers were said, the bam* 
bor« deposited and they returned The second buflalo was then 
speared to death* its agonies being prolonged by ilie endeavour 
to send the spear always into die same spot exactly, which could 
only be done when tbo poor beast came to a standstill aficr each 
effort to break loose. The animals were then cut tip, and die flesh 
thrown tnto huge cauldrons over blazing hres and cooked* ss also 
an immense qimniity of rice. When ready to be eaten* large mats 
were spread near, and fresh plantain Leaves laid over them, in 
which the contents of the cauldrons were deposited and the meat 
cut up into convenient-sized pieces; these, with a proper proportion 
of rice, were then made up into little parcels in green leaves and 
put into baskets, wliich were then carried round the village for 
distribution, all our people coming m for iheir share; or at least 
such as would take it. The Singphos were evidently rather hurt 
by the somewhat caniemptiimis refusal of our Hindus to accept 
the proffered food* another instance of the difficulties which caste 
prejudices among bis followers ihrow in the way of a surveyor 
among these wild tribes. The hcadmim presented us with a couple 
of bottles of Singpho liquor feicccdlngly like Scotch whidicy in 
taste and appearance) and some of the young bulfalo steaks, and 
exceedingly good they turned out to be, though we luid had our 
doubts about Uicm ai first, This distribution of food took place at 
about 5 p.nL and after Uicn, contrary to our expectations, althoLigh 
a good deal of liquor was dmnk, not the sliglucst disturbances 
took placej the women came as usual at dusk to sit round our fire 
and listen to the musical box (for which the ladies always asked 
at every vilUge we went 10 ) and imbibe smalt doses of anisette u 
liqueur I had bought especially for such purposes* and which thev 
relished very much. When we went to din net they left* tmtl after 
that c\eiyLluiig wus perfectly quiet. 

'Pje other festival we saw was the Khaniti edebration of the flehu 
which took place at PdJumpnn and Chuosamgaon wJtile we wer^ 
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at thi:^ vUIages. Over a smgl! well dug in the ground tx^arding was 
placed, anti on diis all ihcir marble and gill idols wcit ranged, 
intcRpcried with brass vases filled with sprays of leaves. In the 
centre rose a big bamboo about Tour feet high* pivoted above 
and below: from this severaJ small bamboo tubes projected upwards 
fremt various points, bcLng connected together at tbdi ends and 
to the centre bamboo by coloured threads. These small tubes were 
pierced with holes in several places throughout their length, Hw 
well with the idols, &c.» w'ere allendosed and coverod irt by a preity 
ornamental lattice-work of fine bamboo, above which stood beautiful 
miniature temples made out of the brown pith of some grasses, and 
31 the corners of the enclosure rose coloured umbrellas on tall 
poles and streamers of red and while cloth, thoroughly Burmese 
in appearance. Water at limes was poured, whilo reciting prayers, 
into a trough full of leaves, whence it flowed into the centre bamboo 
above mentioned, and finding its way out through the holes in the 
small arms, caused the whole to revolve, on the principle of the 
turbine, rapidly watering all tiie gods impartially as ihqf sat calmly 
beneath. People came at intervals throughout the day to till the 
trough. The young women went about with <;kungas full of ivater, 
emptying them over all who came m their way, irrespecmvc of age. 
jtx or condition, and groups of both were to be seen in the 
rivcj nil duy long, engaged in furious spixshing matches. The boys 
made big bambcH> squirts^ which they us^ most eflectivdy whenever 
opportunity offered. All was done with the oiost perfect good 
humour, and not a soul lost hii or her temper. At night the youths 
had an entertainment, in which character-dances found a prominent 
feature. 

The Nagas of Hontap and Uic neighbourhood all seem to be 
subject to a certain extent to the Singphoi. In almost every vdLige 
of the latter along the Dihing wc saw several .N^agas who live with 
the SiDgphos for a certain period every year, receiving free quarters 
and food, for which, in return they go into the juoglea and cut 
rubber for ilicir masters, by whom they are allowed to keep one- 
third of what tliey collisct. They aUo help the Singphos in various 
ways, iuch as cultivaiiou, The Singphos have several fields of 
opium along the EHhing, but In the Tcngn Pani vilkges wo did not 
see any: there is a ftcld near Charming* This village is on the Tcnga 
Pani. 1 beheve, but wc did riot come across it, and I dare ray them 
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are oUiwi ofT Ibc line of survey wMch wc did not see. These Honkap 
and other Nagas do not dlQer much in thdr nppeanuiee^ dreas* 
style or buildingt from those we have met further west, eJieept 
that their Villages are smidh ami they themselves a dirty, poverty- 
stricken looking race, with tittle of the line physique or air of in¬ 
dependence seen among their wcslera neighbours. 
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SINGPHO RITES AND CEREMONIES 

(C, Rh Maegregor, MUttary Report an the Karnpti*Singpho Cauntnes^ 

l»87.pp*70flr.) 

A VOUTH should many his coudn. his mother's niece if possible. 
Should a cousin not he availabk, the maternal uxtde should arrange 
for a girl of his jar; ij one is not available, the uncle goes to another 
family, and says; *If you give me a girt for my nephew, I will pay 
you back m Lind when one of your family requires a bride.* The 
father of the youth then gives a fetst and presents to the gni^s 
family. Should the youth's father not be able to give presents, he 
gives or sells one of his daughters to the other family, in lieu of 
presents. 

When everything is satisfactorily arranged, a doth {pukang 
megtila) is placed on the ground, and also a gumbang (a species of 
reed grass). The girl is placed on the right hand of the doth, and 
the mother of the youth on the left hand, A matron of the village 
who is with the girl turns the dot!) over, and lakes her to the side 
of the youth's mother, who takes the girl by the into her 
hou^, and all night long the neighbours sing and feast in the house. 
The bride and bridc^oom remain present all the time, and the 
bride prepares food for the guests. The bride generally ^ca the 
singers (of whom in each village there are only two or three) a 
present of three hats of cloth. 

Singpho women are generally tattooed on the calf of the leg, 
eight bars alternately bbek and white. Ningro Samon (or more 
properly Sam Nong, the Singpho Chief of Mimg Lung) informed 
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me diAt il cosi him Rs 60 to iiavc his Iasi new wife ‘K^r tattooed. 
As a, TuJe, luimairiod girls are not tuUooed, 

When a person is very iU, no medicine is given; but ^Shore Nat* 
(the jungle deity) is InvokeiL The Tumsawa of the village is called 
in, and he generally orders a pig and six fowls to be kiUed. Half 
of this food 15 oonsumed by the JP/rtJoaiW and his friends, and the 
other half, called misan (flesh for jjpiritsh is placed outside on a 
nmchna for the spirits to eat. Should the patient not get better at 
once, ihc is again called in, and he consults a leaf of Tara 

(wild cardamom, a food elephants arc very pajiial lo, called in 
Singpho fnogui shat, elephant*^ food). Having Mnsultcd the leof, 
the JitfnraKri usually says, ‘Shorn Nat is du!pleased, and woa*t 
hdp: call in another Nat\ If a miiii b injured in fighting, Pahin 
Nat is the one to be invoked. If it is a case of bleeding Sha^ Nat, 
For a woDian in child bod, Oiisam Nat The god of the iiky b called 
NtngsMc Nat. Should rain or sunshine be required, Ningshic b 
invoked. Should the second ghostly physician prove inefiiracioiii, 
others are invoked until the T'unisTm^a and his friends have collecied 
cnoLLgh food or the patient dies, whichever happens first: nothing 
b done for the real cure o? relief of the suflerer. On death happening, 
the person b burnt; the ashes are usually coflectod and placed in a 
circular mound, round which the rclaiioni periodically hung 
clothes. 

If a woinan dies in childbed it b considered a disgrace, and the 
body b token into the jungles, bunit, and the ashes not preserved. 

Vfhen a notable dies, u ooffin b niudc, generally of poma wood* 
and the corpse b pLuxd in it in a lying down position on the back. 
A little silver or gold is placed over the eyes, the corpse is washed 
and dressed in good dotltcs; and when all the relations have seen 
it, b bum and the ashes, Wfmgd (fire-tartb) arcooUected and placed 
in a mound. 

When a pcisoo dies, the spirit goes back to the birthplaco of the 
deceased. A spirit (Dcoda) points out the road and conducts the 
spirit of the dead person to u rivar, where he bathes it The spirits 
of die ancestors then ootne and Luke it lu their abode. Tlie spints 
fly about in Uie uir like birdsu TIujy do not cat^ drink, njorry* or 
even sing songs. If (be rtincrtUi obsequica arc not properly perfornied, 
the spirits arc liable to go into the bodies of animals. Tlic spirits 
of persems who have behuv^ well on earth remain in the air, or are 
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born again as Rajas, The spirits of Lhosc who have behaved badly 

are born again as insects and animals. 
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A SLAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS 

(J, Errol Gray, of o journey to th€ Bor Kkimii Country^ 

imr^, im, p. 4 fj 

As I was sitting this morning surrounded by the usual crowd of 
mco and children who never scein to have anything to do, but to 
sit and stare at one from sunrise to sunset, I saw an old woman 
break through the. crowd, while she kept repeating in Assamese— 
‘ Moke way for an old slave woman who has come to see the sahib!' 
Though dressed in Singpho costume, and wizened with age (she 
must have been over sijtty), her restores were unmistakably As¬ 
samese, though her accent from long residence among the people 
whose dress she wore had lost Its original puriiy. When she hod 
found her way through the crowd, she fell down at my feet, which 
she seized w'iih both hands, and would not be induced to let go 
an the time we were conversing together. It appears that about 
fifty years ago, when she was a young child, her viUage (its name 
and situation she find forgotten) was raided by Singphos and all 
her people taken into slamy. They were taken owuy to the Khaku 
country beyond the Nam Kin and there sold; she was sold scparatdy 
from her relations and did not know what liad become of 
In the course of time a Singplio liad married her and by him she 
had two sons. Her husband had subsequently died, and after his 
decease she bad been kept moving from place to plwce. tinUl finally 
she settled at Khagam, AlUiotigh fifty years had elapsed since her 
captivity she Imd managed to retain a knowledge of her mother* 
loague, though imperfect and broken i nor had long years effaced 
the biuemess of her bondage, an d ihe remem brance of her formic 
freedom made her burst into tears. She did not whh to be released 
however; where would she go, and what would she do at her age? 

I gave her a smaU present and sent her away. The system of slavery 
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is Slill tttfgcly practised by both Khamtis and Singphos tn the Nam 
Kiu and Hukong valleys, though of course they have to look further 
afield than Assam for their slaves. 


n 

MAN'S FIRST DISOBEDIENCE 
(J. B. NcufvilJe, On r/ie OE&grapky arid Pepuhriitn of A£:samt 1828) 

Bjf the Bisa Gaot>j^ or Chief of the Stnh-pho dan of Bisa ; 

In the begiuning, the Great GosseTn (the Supreme Beiiigl created 
man, and regarded him with especial kindness and favour. He gave 
him the whole earth to dwdJ in and enjoy, but forbade him bathing 
or washing in the river called Ram Sita, under a threatened penalty 
of being devoured by the Rakhas (Demon) and totally desstroyed as 
the forfeit of his disobedience. That if, on the conintry, he refrained, 
Rakhas should have no pow^ over him, and he should mhetii the 
earth eternally. 

Mankind, however, soon dbobeyed the injuactjon, and the whole 
race was devoured by Rakhas, with the exception of a. man called 
Siri Jia and his wife Phaksai. 

These were seated under a tree, when the Gossdn enused a patTOt, 
perched on a bough, to speak, and give them warning to avoid the 
north and fly to the southward, by which they would escape from 
Rakhas's hands. The man, Siri Jia, obeyed, but Phaksat took the 
ether rood, and fdl into the clutches of Rakbos. When Siri JIa 
saw' Phaksat in the power of the Demon, he was divided ftom [hem 
by the Tiver Ram Sita^ the forbidden stream, and forgetting, or 
disregarding the prohibition, he immediately crossed it to her 
rescue, and was also taken by Rakhas, who prepared to devour 
them. In the act, however, of lifting (hem to his mouth, a flame 
I issued from all parts of his body, and consumed him on the spot, 
since which time no Rakhases have been seen on the earth, in a 
palpable shape. 

The Gieat Gossein having then fully Instructed Siri Jia and 
Phaksac in all mkeful knowledge, placed them on the Mujia Singra-i 
bhum hill, and from them the present race of men are descendei 
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By tffe Satao Gaom, or Chief 0/ tha ciiat Saraa 0/ Sistk*phtu : 

The Sinh-phos aunc originally from a place situated two months* 
joumcy from Satao Gaom, and peopled the eanh* 

The race of mao having killed and roasted bu-fTaloes and pig3* 
■which they devoured, without ofTmng up the prescribed portions 
in sacrifice to the gods, the Supreme Being, in his anger, sent an 
universal deluge, which covered the earth, and destroyed the whole 
race of man, with the ejtccption of two men called Kung-Utang and 
Kullyang and their wives, whom he warned to take refuge on the 
top of the Singrabhum hill, which reimuncd above the waters; rroin 
them the present race are descended. 

A brother and sister belonging w a nice superior to man were 
also saved. The Supreme Being directed them 10 conceal themselves 
under a conical mound of earth, taking with them two cocks and 
nine spikes of bamboo, the tatter Uiey were to slide through the 
rides of the mound, and pull ihccti out one by one daily. They did so 
for ciglit da>^, but the cocks took no nolioe. On drawing out the 
ittnih, the light appeared through, and the cocks crew, by which 
they knew that the waters had subsided. They theu went out, and 
as they were In search of fire, they encountered the old woman 
belonging to the Demon Rakhas, who endeavoured to seize them; 
they, however, effected their escape to the ninth heaven, where they 
were deified, and arc sjicriliced to by the SLnh'phos with cocks and 
Pig5- 

The name of the brother is iCai-jan and the aster Giung. 

By the Sadiya Klutwa Cu/ic£rj, the Kfumtil Prince ef Sadiya ■ 

The race of men having fallen into every kind of iniquity, the 
Supreme Being, ^called by us Soari Mitlia, hut worshipped by all 
nations under different names', dclcrmincd on destroying it, and 
creating it anew', >Mih this view^ he gave warning jn a vision to four 
holy GohdiUi} directing them to take shelter in the heaven, Meru 
(called by the KJiamtis Noi Sao Phu) had then caused seven suns to 
appear,which burnt up the w hole earth, and destroyed everything 
on it. After which Lhcie came violent rains which washed away 
ail the cinders and ashes, and rdVestied and refertilized the earth. 

The four Goheins ibeu descended, and re-peopled it with a new 
race. 
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SIMGPHO TRADITIONS OF CREATION 

(C. R. Macgrcgor, .V/S/flrj' Report on the Kamptl-Singpho Comtries^ 

1887, p*69f.) 

In the beginning there were only two people, one an old tniin Tmgja 
and the other im old woman Gumgai: in the skies dwdt two Nats, 
male and female, called respoctJvdy Mutum nn d Muta. The two 
imcstfiaJ beings had a son and a daughter. The son left ha home 
for some reason not known, and went to another plaw on the earth, 
and the Mats Mutum and Muta took the girl up to the skies, A Nat 
tvho dwelt on the earth, called Ungji Du, adopted the son. The 
girl was brought down from above by the Nats, and was married 
to the boy. The result of this union was that two sons and two 
daughters were bom, who iniernijirried, and hence sprung the race 
ofSingpbos (men). The word Singpho me^ns a man. The name of the 
first man was Goiung and Lb* name of the first woman was Cajam. 

In the very beginning there wa^ nothing but water, until Mutum 
and Muut came from the clouds, and taking a Imndfut of earth 
from under the water caused it to remain at the top of the water. 

The following account of the origin of the Singphos was given me 
by Ningro Samon : 

In the beginning there w^a$ a great flcwid, and all the wkked people 
who dwelt in the plains were drowned. This flood lasted for the 
eighi ages of a nmn^s fifiSr In the ninth age Chirun ajid Wobiu, two 
Nuts, dried up the flood with tbeir liair, which was very thick and 
long. Modoi, the eldest son of Mutum, kept one family of seven 
people on top of a high hill, and they were not drowned, 

13 

A SINGPHO STORY-TELLER 

C J. Errol Gray* Diary of o journey to the Bor Kitamti Country^ J, 

1893, p.71f,) 

Kt'Mtcu-LA and his son came to our camp in the momirtg and stayed 
the greater pan of the day. I regarded him for having looked after 
our stores, uhich wc found mtuct, and for having buiU the cane 
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the Assainc$e mtkch iu ^hapc: k is in one piece find reaches from 
the brcait to a Iilife below the kiiee. Maidens invariably cover 
their breasts* but afier marriage luid ihe birth of a chQd or two, 
they arc not so particular* and the cloth is as fret^ticntly ded round 
the woisi as over the breasts. These doths are of u dark blue colour 
with parallel bars of red at micrvEds runoiDg borizontulfy. The 
women wear large pieces of amber in their cart t the men occasionally 
amall car-rings, more often nothing, I cannot call them a bandsomc 
race, though many of the men have fine pb^ique. The women ate 
decidedly plain, and soon age owing to the hard work they do, the 
bulk of the labour fiaJliag on their shoulders, even to the cutting 
and carrying in of fireft'Ood, The Singphos generally are great 
opium-eaicis, and no doubt this habit is lending to the deterioration 
of ibc race. They grow their own opium, every village having a 
certain xunount of poppy cultivation. 

As a race the Singphos arc eJitiemely superstitious, and have 
numerous m;/j, and spirits whom they ant constantly propitiating 
by sacrifices of various kinds. Every petty ailment b ascribed lo the 
injfuenoe of some evil spirit which has to be propitiated before the 
sick person can recover. Buffaloes, cows* pigs, fowls and even 
dogs are used in their sacrifices. In spite of all tMs superstition I 
found them very eager to get medicine, and as these people liave 
£in idea that ail while men are bom doctors I was besieged with 
applicants for medicines for diseases of all descriptions, and some 
of the most trivia! character, such as a stomach-ache, a pain in the 
leg, and so on. In features the Singphos have little of the Mongolian 
type, and in this respect differ both from the IChamiis and she 
Bunuese* who arc thdr neighbours to the north and south: thdr 
language is also entirely dbtinct; it has no wriiten character and 
appears to be very easily IcamL 11 has not the harsh guttural sound 
of the Kbainli, but on the contrary is noi unpleasant lo the ear, 
there being much alUteration of dentals and labials. The Singphos 
deal largely in ^ilavcs, the wealthy among them possessbg large 
numbers; htit they do not ill-treat them and as Far as 1 could judge, 
the slaves have no harder time than the other members of the 
fatnily: they cat together, work together and sleep together* and 
to an outsider there is nothing lo show thtir social inferiority. 
The Singpho men have a particularly loud and haughty way of 
sp caking; li is the reverse with the women. Their accents arc mild 
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and gentle and tbor address to strangers extremely dvil and agree- 
ahioL Tfiis difTerence of expression was very noticeable and I was 
much struck by h. 
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POLITICAL PRESENTS 

(J* Errol Gray, Diary of q joitmgy to (he Bor Khrunsi Country^ 

IS93. pp. 16 IF*> 

Isl Januarj^ 1S93.—The valley in which the two vilbges of Ting^ 
anil Bamjan are situated, is a very small one; hardly miles in 
length and less than a mile and a half in breadth- It is somewhat 
in the shape of a triangle with the Dehlng river for its bast The 
lower spurs of the hills which surround it to the north, cast and 
west arc clad with a species of sun grass, as is also the valley itself* 
presenting a very pleasant spectacle after the intcrmiaaltde tree 
forest we had been marching through ev'cr since we left the Dapha 
valley. The Singphos living here are of the Kunki clan, which is a 
subclan of the Wkum sang. They came origmally from the Khaku 
country beyond the Nam Kiu, They Uve a very isolated life, bring 
many days* jouniey from any other villages, and in case of failure 
of crops must have a very hard time of iL They are keen hunters, 
annually killing a number of dephants and rhinoceros: the tusks 
of the former and homs of the latter they bring down and sell 
to the Merwan merchants established in the villages of Borua 
poLhar* and Qionkam, the ivory fetching Rs 10 to Rs 13 per seer* 
the horn as much as Rs 80 to Rs 100 per seer, i had sent on couriers 
in advance to advise the headmen of my coming, and asking them 
to collect a few maimds of rtcc against my atrival* prortiising to 
give them presents wben 1 arrived* but it appears the headmen tcxik 
no action in the matter, waiting to see the nature and amount 
of thrir presents before interesting ibcnurivc* on my behalf- This 
monung about 11 o'clock I heard a great firing of gum tn the direc¬ 
tion of the Tmgsa village and was informed that this announced 
the visit'or the headmen of Ihc valley. Some 10 or 15 mtnime$ later 
a long row of men filed Out of the jungle track which led from the 
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vilia^ to our camp. On approaching to a distance of 100 yards 
from my lent the headmen, Four in number, separated from their 
folioviien, and pming hands with measured steps and stooping 
gait came forward to where I wa^ sitting, They had somehow leami 
the Indian salutation * salaam'* and this they all shotiied at the 
lop of their voices, but they apparently did not know the method 
of raising the hand to the forehead and in giving the salute stretched 
out their right hands, to the fullest length the forefinger stiffened 
and pointing upwards, the rest of the fingers cIcHcd, The action 
and tone of ihc salutation gave one the impression that instead of 
being an nd of politeness ii was more one of intimkiation, and it 
Was with difUcuity that I eoiild prevent a smile from stealing over 
my face. As they hnished their saltiic, eight guns fired in rapid 
succession, w ith charges that nearly upset the firers, made the hi lb 
echo again, and nearly deafened me by their dose proximity. The 
headmen were dressed in the usual Singpho style, but wore over 
their everyday dress, a long Chinese coat of block silk, having loose 
sleeves, which had an inside lining of the some tnaterial, hat of a 
hght blue colour. After they had seated themselves on a waterproof 
sheet which I had spread oat for them ott the ground in front of 
my icnt, I opened the conversaiioi) by explaining the reasons for 
my visit {it Is very necessary to do this the first opporiimiiy as these 
people ore extremdy stispidous), tdhng them that I had been sent 
by the Maharani to make tlie acquaintance of the Khnku Chiefs 
beyond the Nam Kiu, and lo get ihdr permissioii to go through 
their iciTilories to search for the head waters of a large river which 
flowed down through Burma east of the Irrawaddy, and came 
from the direction of China whose borders I warned to reach. 
(1 had already found ihal it would be faiiil to my enterprise to state 
that 1 w'lis a private individual and had come on tny own responsh 
hfliiy, this making me a Icgilimiiie prey to every Sinspho village 
I entered, whereas by giving out dm I was spednJly authorizied 
by the Mahaxanj to visit ihcm, I was treated with more respect.) 
I Urea said that to enable me lo reach the Khntnu country I must 
ssk them to supply me wdth a few maunds of rice, also some fowls, 
and anything else in that line they might have for safe. I w-aj 
willing lo pay their own prices, as I knew they were so situated 
that in the event of their running out of any article it a very 
difficult matter to replace it. I Uicn presented the headman of each 
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vDliigc with ^ of opiuiD* Bud another seer to be divided atnong 
the vUtagers as an induceraont for Lham to come in with (opplies. 
This opium was placed on the ground in front of the headmen^ 
but by the way they turned ihdr heads away in an opposite direction, 
as if they never saw the opium* 1 knew they were not satisfied, and 
were mediEating further demands, Prcscnily one of them spoke and 
said this speech being translated to me): ''The Sahib says he comK^ 
as a representative of the Maharani, well and goodit but his gifts 
lo m are small and not such as might be expected from one in his 
position. We had heard of your coming ten days before you arrived 
from people who had come from the west to cut rubber up the 
valley, and we were looking forward to your arrival, expecting to 
benefit from it as we had benefited on a previous occasion when two 
of your countrymen had come here on a surveying expedition 
(W'oodihorpeund Maegregor in 1BS4). They gave tis guns and clothes 
and opium, but you only offer ns opium. Wc ccftairdy expect 
now what wc received before, otherwise we cannot help you.' 
Now one of my Singpho guides fBishi gam) had accompanied 
Woodthorpe here in l»R4, and had told me that though three guns 
had been given as prcscnis to Khomang people, it was only for 
services rendered in guiding their party through tlic hills, one to 
the guide who took them to Bor Khamti. another to the man who 
showed them the p&lh into the Hukong valley, and a third for 
serv^iecs in connexion with the survey, and helping to cut a path 
up to a high hill (flaibum) behind Khoinang: the only present given 
to the headman w^as a doth. Accordingly 1 brought these facts to 
their Tiolioe, telling Ihctn I had obtained them personally from 
Woodthorpe, for it w-ould not have been judicious to Itavc mentioned 
their true origin, as my informant might have got into trouble for 
iL I said ilic amounl of my present was equal to the value of two 
guns, and I was giving It to them without asking for any return 
in ihe way of guides, but merely os. a gift to get permission to buy 
food from their people. They then asked me to take l^ack the opium 
and give them four guns instead. To tius 1 demurred saying, I 
bad only brought four guns ultogeihcf. und if I gave away all four 
here, what would I do further on? It was nut possible to give all 
four,^ but if they w^ould take one gun and two seers opium, 1 would 
be glad to let tliem have this. The proposal, however, did not meet 
with their approval, and they left saying they would come again 
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on ihc morrow^ Ningra's mcssags cvidenily the cnusc of this 
attempt to bleed me. U appears 120 Kluiinti traders pas^ through 
Khomjng lost week on their way to Sadiya. Owing to their having 
gone the Dehing route ue did not meet them. One of their number 
having hurt his fool remained behind here:. From him we heard 
that they had only found a trace of snow on the pass, but that 
they hiid to hurry over owing to a storm threatening. 

2nd January,—Tht headmen turned up again today, but without 
the fomiiiliiics of yesterday. They were very obstinate in coming 
down In their demands, but eventually matters were arranged by 
my giving tiicm two guns and two seera of opium. This was rather 
heavy blackmail to pay to one village, but there was no help for 
it, w'c being completely dependent on them for provisions. I was 
rather amused at a reply made by the headman of the Tingsa village. 
I Iiad said to him, if you bleed us to this extent we wiO have to 
rcrnm back for want of sufficient means; his tmswer was, ‘The 
shame of so doing will Lie with you, not with tis, for people will 
laugh when they hear that you have turned back because you 
were unable to pay your way". After wc had handed over the gmts 
and opium to the headmen, they left saying they would send us 
rice, fowls, &c,, in the evening, and sure enou^ when evening 
came w’c were besieged by women of all ages, bringing rice, fowls, 
eggs and vegetables, to liartcr for opium chiefly, but in those ca&ei 
where cash was asked for, the prices were truly formidablo, rice 
five seers for the rupee; fowls of small sire 8 and 12 annas each; 
Rs B and 10 for a half-grown pig, and Rs 20 for a fuU-grO'W'n one. 
I was told these w'cre the usual rates among themselves, and mo 
W ere not being Imposed on in any way. These viltagcs arc so isolated 
and it is so diflioult for people to buy atiyihing from outside, that 
it is only natural they should put high prices on all they sell Opium 
is a great medium of barter* and is more useful than cash. Cotton 
thread is also in much demand, and a maund of this article 1 had 
brought with me from Sadiya was quickly taken off my hands, 
so quickly indeed that I am afraid I was cheated out of several 
skeins. Owing to the severe cold of winter, this \'aney being 3,600 
feet above sea level, and In close proximity to the snow^s, opium 
does not grow well, nor doe* cotton grow at all, and as the great 
proponion of Singphos, both men and women, use the drug* U 
Is in much demand. 
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THE AKAS OF KAMENG 
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HISTORICAL PRELUDE 
(A, Mackaizie, History, pp, 21 fL & J67 IT) 


Eastv^'AM> of Lho Bhutias, and between them and the Qhoroll for 
more correctly the Dcsserai) river, tivo the Akas or Arkas. known 
amgrtg ihcnwelvcs as Hrnsso. Tlic Akas are of two clans: (Ij the 
Hazari-Khawa, or ‘eaters at a ihousand heanJis', and t2j the Kapa- 
chon. Of ‘thitves who lurk amid the cotton plants". These are & 
most enetiiclic and savage tribe, who for twenty years w^crc the 
pests of Char Dwar. With the aid of the Migis, a fierce and cognate 
race in the interior, they long defied the power of the To^^ang Deo 
in the hills. Both clanfi of Akas together did not, hos^ever, in 11S84 
aumbcf over 260 famili es. Of the Migis there were from three to 
fouf hundred households. The Hnzari-Khawas were the only branch 
of this tribe to whom the Assamese conceded formally any right to 
share in the prtxlnce of the Dwars. The Kapachors Jiad no snob 
rights, and anything that they received from the cujtivatori was 
»mply extorted from their fears. To the Hazari-Khawas the Assam 
Goverament had granted the right of posa^ or, as it b often ntihet 
inaccurately called, "blacknctair. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the whkh, as we shall see, 
was paid to most of the hill tribes bordering on die phiins. was 
an unccfiain* ill-deBncd exaaioa, depending in amount upon the 
rupacity of the difieFcnt hordes who might d^icend to levy il. It 
was really wcU^ascertained revenue payment, on account of which 
a corresponding remission was made in the Slate demand upon 
the ryof satisfying iL It may have had iti origin in encroachment, 
or it may have been based upon customary and pnmeval rights 
asserted by the hnimea^ but it was a disrinci feature in the revenue 
system of the country when the Britiib annexed Assam. 

Ajccording to the records of IS25, it would seem that the Hazan- 
Khawos wen: en til led to receive from each house of their alloiicd 
kheh * one portion of a female dress, one bundle of cotton thread, 
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and one cotton handkerchief'. At this period the Kapachors (or 
Koppa-turas as the old records style them) were probably not 
looked upon as a separate clan, for we read that the Hazan*Khawas 
were excepted to give *a part* of their collections to the Kapachors. 

The inconvenience of permitting a horde of savages to descend 
annually upon the cultivated lands for the purpose of colleaing 
petty dues from each household was very soon felt by the British 
Government to be unbearable. Quarrels and outrage were the 
natural concomitants of such a custom, and at a very eart>' period 
of our management orders were given to invite the hillmeg to 
surrender their right of direct collection for an annual lump payment 
in lieu. In many instances no difficulty was found in introducing 
this reform; in others the proposals were looked upon with suspicion. 
The claims of the Hazari-Khawas were at last commuted for a 
yearly sum of Rs 175. This, however, they did not long continue 
to draw, their connexion with the Kapachors having brought them 
into trouble with Government in 1835. For nine years after tha t 
they kept aloof from any intercourse with our officials, and it was 
not till 1844 that they were finally brought to terms. 

The Kapachors under their leader, the Tangi or Taghi Raja, 
were long the terror of Durrung and of all the neighbouring ^!»nc 
Although they numbered only about eighty families, they were 
able, from the nature of the country and their local knowledge, to 
defy both the Assam and British Governments for many years. 
Sho^ before the annexation the Taghi Raja murdered the naU’vc 
official in charge of Char Dwar, with twrenty of his immediate 
followers. For this the clan was outlawed, and Mr D. Scott, the 
first Commissioner of Assam, forbade their entering the plains, 
styling them a set of lawless brigands; but they nevertheless extorted 
from the ryotj of Burgong a contribution of cloths year by year, 
just as though they were legally enUllcd to posa. In 1829 they were 
worsted in a quarrel with their brethren, the Hazari-Khawas. and 
their leader fled into Assam, where he was captured and sent to 
Gowhatty Jail. Here he became devout, and placed himself under 
the ghostly teachings of a Hindu spiritual guide, on whose security 
he was somewhat rashly released by the Govcmor-Gcncrars Agent 
m 1832. Once fri» he fled to the hiUs, rallied his broken clan, mur- 
^ed^I who had been m any way concerned in his capture, and 
brought his career to its climacteric on the 3rd February 1835 by 
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cutting up and burning the Assam Light Infantry outpost at Bake* 
para, massacring seventeen souls—men, women, and children. In 
this outrage it was believed that the Taghi Raja had been assisted 
by the Hazari-Khawas, and there were good reasons for suspecting 
that bis energy and daring had made him at this time virtual Chief 
of both dans of Akas, and given him influence even over the Duphlas 
in the neighbouring hills. At any rate the payment made by Govern¬ 
ment to the Hazari-Khawas was stopp^. as already noted. For 
seven years after the Baleepara affair, this successful brigand haunted 
the border jungles, evading every effort made for his capture, and 
leading repeated forays into Char Dwar. In December 1837 he 
carried off several captives, and outposts of troops had to be moved 
up into stockades at the very foot of the hills to protect the low 
country from his depredations. Again in 1838-9, and yet again in 
March 1841, similar raids took place, and Govcmracnl was seriously 
contemplating an expedition in force, when suddenly either weary 
of a hunted life, or distrustful of his ability in face of a regular 
attack, he came in and surrendered. It was alleged that offers of 
pardon had been unauthorizcdly held out to him by the Kotokies 
(an officially recognized class of interpreters and dan-agents), 
and looking to the bad effect any ostensible breach of faith might 
have, the Raja was released on his binding himself by solemn 
oath not to injure our ryots again. He gave hostages for his good 
conduct, the Kotokies on this occasion becoming his formal sureties. 
He even agreed to live permanently on the plains, and a small 
allowance of Rs 20 was settled upon him. Through his influence, 
the other leaders of the Akas came in and accepted stipends, at 
the same time binding themselves to preserve the peace of Char 
Dwar. 

The whole amount to be disbursed to the Akas was at that time 
fixed at Rs 360 per annum. The oaths taken by them ‘on the skins 
of a tiger and bear, on elephant’s dung, and by killing a fowl’, 
have on the whole been faithfully observed, though they have made 
several attempts, not always unsuccessful, to get their allow’ances 
raised. In April 1857, for lasiance, it was repiortcd that they had 
refused to accept their stipends which had gradually been increased 
to a total of Rs 668. The Taghi Raja was believed to be at the bottom 
of this combination, the object of which was avowedly to obtain 
a further increase. Government at once stopped the whole allowances 
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pending furthey- orders, closed the Dwars to trade, and kept a 
sharp outlook for the first mdicalEon of disturbance. These measures 
had the desired cfTect: several of the Chiefs M’ere detached frotn the 
Taghi Rtija^s influence, and early in 1859 sued for pardon. Tn 1S60 
the Raja luraseir submitted, and as he had cominiitod no active 
aggressremt he was* almost too considerately, allowed lo draw his 
former pension with all arrears. 

The Akas have given no trouble of ipic years, a fad which may, 
perhaps, be accept^ as proving the success of the policy of Govern¬ 
ment in dealing with this tribe. Their frontier line was demarcated 
with thow of the tribes west of them in 1S72-^S; and the Deputy 
Commissioner of Durmug who carried out this dutv reported 
iliai both they and the other hitlmen came down in considerable 
mmibcra to the plains to trade and graie caiUc, To this pTtviicge 
of grazing they all attach cardinal importance, and Sir C, CampbeTl 
was of opinion Lhat. if given as & privilege and not allowed as a 
right, it afibrdeda valuable means of securing their good behaviour. 
The HazarhKhawas took no objections to the boundary: and iit 
1873 the Govemmenl gave them a granr of 49 acres of hmd in the 
plains which much gratified them. But the Xapachors refused at 
lirsl to recognize the Une between the Bhoroll and Kbari Difcrni 
nvora, and put forward cxtnivagajii claims. Tlieir Chiei; hfidhi, 
c^■eIltuaHy however gave in, and the line was demarcated in IS74-5: 
the Chief also agreeing to send two of h/s relations to the school 
at Government expense. In March 187S, Midhi's people gave 
some trouble on their annual visits to the plains, and three of them 
were w hipped for theft. In January 1382, the forest guards reported 
lhai a large body of Kapachor Akas and Duphlas had come down 
and up boundary marks in the tbrots at Potashali, EWju. and 
Nammimukii, declaring that ihiy would allow no one to pa^s those 
pomis which were ah within our territory. Midhi wus sent for 
and demed the fiict; and as it wai after wards discovered that a 
number of Nepalese were tiying to get passes from our ofSews 
permitung them lo go into the Aka hiUj to corieci rubber it wtis 
suppos^ that tin- movement of the tribesmen was directed against 
Uiem, The passes desired by the Nepalese were refused. In this 

Baleepara School since 1876 
su^dcnlyjeft it. The cold season of 188T4 luu witnessed the first 
Aka raid since our <^rly coaoMion with tile tribe and our first 
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expedition into their hiHii. There scents (o be little doubt that there 
hiti been some local jnisunders ton ding io respect of fortJSiJOattcrs*... 

Taghi, the famous Chief of the Kap^chors, waa succeeded by 
his son Mjdhi, who like hiS father is a convert to Hinduism, When 
■4 grant of land was made to the Hazati-Khawai in J873, a simlbr 
grant wns made to the Kapachors to be devoted lo the maintcimtice 
of Cuehari priests. The Kapachors were not lunisried with thdr 
Sronl ‘ in JS75 they demanded niiich more, and this was simunanly 
refused. They have, therefore, never ralcen possession of their grant, 
[t has already been stated that (hey objected to the boundary line 
bid down En JS75j though they afterwards professed lo accept it. 
This boundary line gut them off from a tract of land claimed by 
them between the hills and the Bhoroli River. Present at the demar¬ 
cation on behalf of Governmcni was ore Lakhidar, the Mouzadar 
or native He venue Officer of Balwpara. The tribe lias also by ihe 
extension of forest restrves been deprived of what it doubtless 
considers its ancient right to tap rubber trees at pleasure. They 
had ruriher been forbidden to catch elephants within the reserves, 
and thretitcaed by the forest officers with the loss of one of their 
paths lo the plains which runs through what is now a Government 
forest. Such being the state of things, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Durnmg deputed Lathldar tO' procure for Ihe Calcutta E.\hi- 
biuon specimens of agricultural aitd other implements of the Akas, 
and to persuade some individuals of ihe tribe to come down to 
be modelled. Now, hitheria none hut the regularly recognized 
Kotokics or ebn-agents liad ever s^ought to penetrate into the 
Aka HilbL. Lakhidar. however, took with him twelve village etders 
and n-Qts of Baleepam and a private servant, and went straight lo 
Midhi’s vjiiagt, fhc Akas deebre, and the evidence of one of ihc 
Mousadar's companions supports ihe itaiemeni, lhat Lakhiibr 
said tic liad been sent to take down to Calcutta a ' Rajah and a 
Riijai with all iheir omamtiiils^ For which he was ready to pay. 
The Akas professed to be furious at this demand, alleging 
when they had given omamenis on former occasions, they had 
only been partly paid; while the idea of sending a ■ Rajah and Ranr 
to the show was intolerable to them, /\nyway after iioms days" 
palaver* charging the Mouzadar with being the man who had 
robbed them of ihdr land, they sent him and his servant under 
guard to anotlter vUbge. The ren of the party ificy kepi for a week. 
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and then Jet them go. ^feaJllift^e; they hiid dispatched to ibe pJuin* 
Chandi, brotticr^ the tud who liad been educated at BaJee- 

para School^ wilh n party of aver 100 or the young men of the trfbe. 
These came down to Batcepara on. the JOiJj November List, and 
went frolicking about die bazitar and tea gardens^ getting liquor 
and chadirag the shopkeepers Jn a goodnutufcd way. In the after¬ 
noon. however, they seized the Forest Oerk and (he horcsi Ranger, 
two guns and some niottey. and earned all off to the hills. TIuey 
plundered nniie of the shopkeepers, save one optum-scllm whose 
hou^c they rujsacked. ‘Never,^ wrote liic local officer, ‘was a raid 
conducted so peaceably/ UniortunflEery the Akas were not conienl 
witli calling attention to their gncvunces in this emphatic manner. 
When the retnm of the caprives wm denumded, they sent down 
four very Insolent letters in Bcngnli, dictated to the Forest Ranger, 
making preposterous demands for miles of land and forest on the 
plains, and a bkh of rupees compensation, announcing at Uic 
same time the death from fever of (is Mouzadar. Frontier police 
were hurried up to llie spot, and a military expedition to 
the captives w^as speedily oreanized. On the 17th Deccmlwr im 
an advanced pany of the troops crossed the frontier. The Afcas 
had on the iOth docbircd to a messenger that they would surrender 
the captives in twelve days; bui instead of this, thev attacked the 
advance camp on the night of ilic IJid Dumber in great force, 
kiiiing ane sepoy and wounding seven. When the ipoops advanced 
to iJie Tengapani they found it strongly held by the Akas, whose 
cloudi of poisoned mows the sepoys much dreaded. It wm found 
necessary to ^vah for the arrival of Uic main body and motiniain 
guns. On the 8th Janusr)' Mid hi *5 village, strongly stockaded was 
atmeked and taken. The Alms could not stand artiUery W and 
fled. A tew days after this the captives were iurrendcrad. 1’hc Akas 
have been told that, if they will come in md subnvit absolutely 
agreeing to pay any fine imposed, their villages will not be destroyed' 
Their /wo will probably be kept in suspense for a year or iivo* 
HazaroKhawa Akas have remained perfectly friendly all 


The expertfince of the expedtuon has shown that the diffkuliies 
or the Aka country arc enormous. 'Al is tveU that ends wetl*- 
and there is of course a strong presumption that an exiscdition 
recommended by the local authorities, and carr«^ to a 
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Issue, Wis ftropcHy undeiiakeiL. I cannot, however, for m.y pan lay 
aside llie douhi: Wfhether under any drcuirmxuiccs, save to avenge 
serious and widespread massajcrc, an expedition inio the uuexploml 
and ahnost iinpracucablc lasincsses of Ihesc Sub-Hinmlayan tribes 
is a wise or necessary measure. We raifilii possibly effect all out 
objects by shtittuig tbo offcndijig tribe and iis ndghboim for vomc 
difitanjcc on citlicr aide out from the plains’ markets until submiEdton 
was made, fn that case wc should probably see the ndghbouns 
turning upon the ofTertders and compelling therm to do exactly 
what we want them lo do. On the Seebaaiigor frontier we have seen 
this result follow the ndopiioa of the plan suggested. Fn any case it 
sppBcars probable lhal the Akas lutve substantial grievances which 
W'ill doubtless bo looked into, and llie Eesson been Jeamt not 
10 send native Assamese officials into the iiills to exploit the tribes 
for Exhibition or any other purposes. 


2 

A MiSSiONAHY'S VIEW OF THE AKAS 

C 1 &67j 

(Reverend C. H- Hessehncycf, ‘The HilMribci of ihc Northern 

Frontier of Assam’. Vol, XXXVII, pp, 192 ff.> 

The Himalaya mountatos, so far as they form the northern bound'' 
at> of Assam, are inhabited by two distinct races of men. Originally 
probably one and the same race, they seem to have undergone a 
change sufficiently marked to authorize iheir being considered at 
the present moment as two distinct races. 

The moantaineer^ who oocupy the eastern half of those frontier 
hills seem to be original occupants, or fir^i arrivals, and to have 
retained their original habits and customs. Those who live to the 
west* appear to belong to a Liter period of immigrafion, subsequent 
to ihdr descent from Central Asia* When they drove out from before 
them Ihc first occupants, say the Dimasa and Bom, or Lalong. now 
living m the plains of Assam, they seem to have contc in coulact 
with a certain degree of civiiizfltton which effected (hat change both 
of feature and habits and customs which is so striking lo the beholder. 
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The Iasi RicatLoiied of these I wo races arc Ihc people commonly 
called Buihu or Bumnese—this name applying to nil the various 
and nuiiicrou!i tribes who bcioag to the same racfc They:, however, 
Ziaving served our purpose thus far, we may leave for the present, 
while vtc turn our attention more in particular to their less civilized 
brethren lo the east. 

Unlike the Butias, these possess no common name- The region 
tticy occupy^ ts fully os large as Butan, and equally as interesting. 
Xndeeth hltl^ we know' of the people, the country they occupy, 
is still less known; as much a ierm iwogitita, in fiict^ as the intcriof 
of Africa, The few^ Earepesms who luivc crossed ihe rroniicr, have 
barely done more than skilled this unknown region: none have 
ever penciraiod lo the snowy range; none ever crossed its entire 
width from Assam to Tiber proper. All wc know about the country 
and its inhabitants, we have leamt from the luilcr, who are, however, 
not in ail cases reliable ktformants. Until, ihercfote, a Livingstone 
or a Wilcox will undertake lo traverse its cane-hridged mountain 
toirenls, its snow>capped heights, and brave leeches, Jum-dim and 
cannibal Abors/—in order lo eonlirm or otherwise, the statements 
of native informants,—we shall have to rest saibncd with our present 
Slock of information. 

From allj then, we have hitherto been able to coDecL it would 
appear, rhai tJiat portion of the Eastern Himalayas whkb lia 
belwecii the 92" 40'' and 95* 30' East Long., or between the easEcm 
boundary line of ihc country of the Tauwang and Kanipo Bulias, 
and the Diboug river,-—having Assam on its south, and Tibet proper 
on its north side,—constitutes the home of four peoples, known to 
the inhabitants of Assam by the names of Aka, Miji, Dafla^ and Abor. 

Thrta: of these tribes^ the Aka. Mijj and DaEla, occupy die hills on 
the southern side of the buck hone of the Himalayas, the snowy range. 
The water of Lhcir rivers flow’s down jato Assam direct. I nmkc use 
of the expression dirtot, because I thereby wish to explain Ihc more 
immediate proximity of ihdr mountain^homes to Assam; for^ 
properly speaking, the rivers tliat run down the northern tropes 
of the snowy range pour their warcr? hkcwisc imo the same big river 
which passes through Assam, via the Sampo of TibeL The Abors 
alone, in some of Uicir northern clans, arc said to dwtH on both 


* There a n-L'e^iiicnct ih.il the Abon ever rook liumnn fttsh. 
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sides of ihc snowy moimEsins^ und they are thus in inEcrcourse boih 
with Tibet and Assam. 

The of thfse Four princif^ tribes msiy be dehned as follows: 
commendiig from the west or the fronlicr of Butan we come first 
upon the Akas. Their country b situated so as to have Assam on 
the souths Butan on the west, the hliji Ktritory on the north, nnd 
the Daflu east. The Bumli river forms the boundaiy of the Aka 
ajid Daila couniry, or rather hills. The Mijis agnin have Butan to 
the cast, and probably north, but the BuruJi river running round the 
northerti side of their country until it enters Butan, the DafUs to 
the cast, and their friends and neighbours, the Afcas to the south. 

The Daflas like the Alcas have the valley of Assam for their south¬ 
ern Qiuit, the Akas and Mijis, with the Buruti river intervening, on 
their wen, and the Abors both north and cast,—the Subonsiri river 
running up bcfw'cen the hills of the Abors and DaSas. Then the 
Abors themselves occupy the whole of the remaining extremity of 
the easteni Himalayas. They inhabit all the country lying between 
the territories of the Daflas ojq the southern face of the snowy rangC:. 
and. the Kampo-flutias on the northern face of the same snowy 
ridge; Tibet on the north, Assam on the south, and the MUhau 
tribes on the cast, the Dibong river forming the line of demarcation 
between the villages of the Abors and Mbhtnis. 

Of all the four tribes above enumtfaied, the Abors are by far the 
most important, both as to their numerical strength and their warlike 
propensities, as W'cll as through the extent of territory. 

In the present communication I shall restrict my remarks to one 
of the tribes only, namely' 

77fe Akas 

The Akas or Angkas live on hills of modcraie height, the higbesiL 
probably nol exceeding 6,001) feet, in the angle formed, before 
mciitjoacd, by ,Assam and Butan. Three to four days’ climbing over 
thickly wooded hills* nearly pathless, stumbling up ihe dry bed of 
the Bufuli and other less Important watercourses, thickly ulrewn 
with large boulders, cJumbering up the steep faces of nocks, holding 
on by a cane-ropc, bring the traveller to the smalt settlement of 
the Akas. The Miri eleptumi-hunicrs follow up the bed of the BuruU 
river, taking a small light boat along with ihem, which they Jtfl 
over the waterfalls* and so reach the Aka country- There is* howevcTi 
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n better road but ionicwhAt dicuitous. This road taki^ (he Iravelkr 
first to Bumji to the settlement of the Raja^ due north, after 
a nutnrh of about four dajri. and then goes on to the Aka country 
due east which you reach in another two days. This is a road whkh 
the Aka women and children, and their ptinics huvcl. 

The name Aka. or An^ka, is given io them by their ncighbotn^- 
th^ themselves do not use it, but speak of themscKo^ as Htusso.^ 

The Hrtisso do not pretend to be abarigitics of the country' they 
now miiahit. They are unable to tell where the real home of their 
tribe is, riicy pretend lo have been inhahiinnis of the plains. Our 
mcestors, they iny, lived in Fartabgor on the banks of the Giladhari 
nver, north of SLshnaih, but were driven out from thence bv Krisltna 
and Boloram.* 

■Hie language of il)e Aka, lunvevcr, idk a tale, and so does rhdr 
iwtional characicr. Their language contains more words which can 
be Irm^ to the vaUcys south of the Patkoi range, joining the Shan 
and Munipitrj countH«. thim words irdicatmg a closer amnity 
With the Dafta and Abor tribes. They differ mcntnlly and phyiicaJly 
Ircun their mouniain neighhours to the Jiamc decree. 


iJcnvei ilw word Mij, which mtani I the Tibcuiw cdl 

SS/a mouthed; from thdf of nm^iirinc ihc face 

wUH a ^lurc of pine-re^m and charcoal. 'Tim ^xrmca\ fiicw.' he 'mre 

S- i cwiwaims of II lino drawn dov^n itic middle 

lip of Ihe nose and a lar^qc hftxiJ arr^ 
j tip <™«TKirHlina to Ific wnire of ibe lo^r 

, ^ ^ Ciiptain Kennedy '^na the Medical OJTicct who 

accompunicd the AJu^ProfTltfllaik^of 191.^ wno 

Rivciati entirely account, and tpiotci an Ma 

nn^ trf kdde^ The Assamese nnd Aka* of royal Wood cnmc di^bv^ 

w !i ladder of iron, U15 Djflas and Abors had to be KUislkd uiih » 

^jnbeo tudd^; dtCd a plSTlud^- 

^ UHse people came lo earth on ihc Longkitpur Hill ui the i.ohn V il[c. wheiMie 

near BhnluWpixtis: <shcrt, on the rkhi banT^tyT ih.- ^ «iiJ^ 

chi=a N.uTpurf 'l;” hi'i, ■'■1' T, 

Natapura t benuiifid <^ifc as a son of trilmte S »3™iided 

Um SifI wHh It eWIrt arrived at liajVi ^Sirri Tlwi^i|d^Altln^'^“^ 

up to he a iiTcai warrior and limdiy kilted hia emr^ fujh^r k' - * 7 

«iih .c.T.t.oc 11. migrated ,0 it» p,™7, 

diiliircii ihil ihc pnWnl^laj Aku/are dn^IS^-iMiL 
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Tlie truth bcems lo be. that, the Hrusso entered Assam about the 
same period when the Tar more numerous and daring Ahoms burst 
from their hilJs into the vTilky. Probably the Akas preceded them, 
and having been driven from place to place, they finally settled qr 
the hills where they ticsw still Uvt As to numerical tmpor^ncs, the 
Angkas would barely deserve any notice at alL They do not number 
more than one thousand soub^ 

This handful of hiM people live in r«'o detached villages. The 
greater one is inhabited by Akas who have earned tor tliemsdves 
the sobriquet of cotton thieves, or Kapas-chor. The smaller is 
peopled by a less offensive clan called liw Hazarikhuka, or breakfast' 
caters. ‘ 

There is a third class of Anglcas spoken of by tlw people of the 
plains who go by the name of Angka Miri-i. Old maps have them 
located beyond the snowy range on the Tibet sidcn But hy all 
a»:ounts, these Angka Miris live to the cast of the Kapas-ohor 
Angkas. The Miris of ihe plains who' arc in the habit of hunting for 
elephants, deny having ever heard of Angbi Miris. Further inquiry. 
Imwcver, may enable me to throw more lieht op on this tribe. 

The importance which attaches to the Akas is first the bad name 
which they bear omcing the people of the valley who inhabit the 
tracts of country bordering on the Aka htib* For the .Akas, few as 
tijcy are in number, make up for this deficiency by being bold and 
daring robbers and cut-throats. Next in importance is their situation 
between the people of the valley of Assam und the powerful and 
very numerous clans of the Miji tribe. The Mijis. it would seem, 
are not in the Itabii of visiting Assam, c?toept only one small Chief; 
but they highly prize the dlk and cotton cloth the Akas arc able to 
procure from the plains, und for which these demand from the 
Mijts exorbitant prices. A* u Jhird cause of their importance may 
be adduced the fact that, although powerless themselves, they know 
how to nuikc them-sehe* formidable throngli the influence they 
manage to exercise over the Mijis, whose counilcss hosts they vvould 
be able without roach diffitutlty to lead any day against any foe. 

There arc about icJi dans for which the term households, or 
fainilies, w'ould be the more appropriate one to use: yet each of these 

' TtMif own woid for Kajwis<tior h kav-atiun and fee tlacinV.hiilifl is Kuwuu. 
n bcitcf irotuhiicil ‘dc^ciuirr n-f * ihouuntl htarihr'. 
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p«ty cbna has a Chief whom they style like their neighbours, 
the Bulias—not C;im, Jike th«r other reighbours, the Daflas, 

These clans are so smaJh that they find room each in a house by 
ihemsdves. Some ciims number only thirty souls, oihen; siaty lo 
one hundred and according to ihc numfacr of inmates is the size of 
each house. The most numerous chin housts of a Chief, who is 
bur too well known among the Assamese, and rhe ndglibouiing 
mnmen, and no doubt the Bengal Government too has Icamt to 
know his name. This is Tagi Raja, This man has succeeded in oh- 
taimng the hegemony over ah the Kapas*chor Afcas. and as he 
crises great infitience over the Mijts also, he h able to intimidaic 
the rest of the Aka people, and thus may be said to be ihe head of 
all Ihc Hrasso. 

T^ Hazarikhuka Akas live in three clans on a seporatc hill from 
the Tagi’s people. 

InteTM] feuds are numwous. It it « matter of no rare occurrence 

“I*"’ family against familv enlist iJie aid of 
the Myis :ind carr)- on a miniature warfare. 

The Hrusso use the cross-bow and poisoned arrow.i a Ughi spear 
lor the purposes of throwing, and a narrow sword, about four feel 
long. They manufacluretheir own arms; the iron and sleel howerver 
they buy m .Assam. They use neither shield nor helmet Their luetic^ 
arc simple; like all the hiJI tribes, they rely upon sudden surprise, 
they he in ambush and fall upon their foes unawares. 

The Assamese Buruas of the dayi of the native rtilers awd ihc 
Akas for purposes of revenge and intrigue. And it was through the 
^rty^spmt of one of the Buruas, or governors of Cliardoar in the 
days orGaunimth. the last real king of Assam, that ih. 



to the pass which leads into their hilJs, 

* J’‘'C1'r itli' nni'UVW'rl ai-mitv ...r.L- , I 
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AJI attempts to punish this bold and blackguardly act nemaiiwd 
uDsucccssfut: at list the little war seems not to have been carried 
on with much spirit^ and matters between the Hrusso and the l^ritish 
Go^'ermncDt were left in tfuo. 

Since that TesTngcfuI and treacherous act, hou’cvcr^ the Akas 
have been content to levy thdf sUk and cotton pieces, and to accept 
Rs 860 of black mail per annum^ without any further deads of robbery 
and murder. 

They now pay thetr annuo) visit to Assam in the months of 
Febamry and March ; take their due; make ihcir purchnstt in iron* 
steel and brass vessels, m beads and other articles of lumary, and, 
after the above mentioned levying of cloth, netumi the way they 
came. 

The Aka, though uncivihzjcd, is not devoid of rdigious ideas. 
He has no written caslras or religious books of any kind, it is ime, 
he has no sysicm of religion and knows nothing of caste. But the 
Aka fears the high mountains which lower aloft over his dwelling: 
and from the snow*clad sides of which leaps the thundering aia- 
ianche; he fears the roaring torrents of the deep glen which inter¬ 
poses between him and his friends beyond; and be fears the dark 
and dense jungles in which his cntlic lose their way. 

These dark and threatening powm of nature, he invests with 
supernatural attributes. They are his gods. Thus there is Fioiu. 
the god of jungle and water; Ftran and Siman, the gods of war, 
and Satu, the god of house and field. 

Over all these gods the modem Aka places Hori Deo, a Hindu 
deity. Tliif U an innovation* introduced by Tagi Raja idler his 
imprisonment. For whilst a captive, he became a disciple, as it 
were, of a Hindu gi/m, who in his turn obliged Tagi, by giving 
sccuriiy for his new convert’s future good behaviour. 

All thise gods have their little temples or rather puja liuii, which 
coiiLuin represcnmiions of them, some arc said to be of silver and 
gold. These latter most probably would turn out to be Buddhist 
images, obtained froni the Butias. 

Ncnr the pufu houses lives the Deori or sacrificing presl. He ii 
always chosen from among the other Akai by divine token, it docs 
not cnatter whether he is ii bachelor or rnurried. This Dcoti has 
to perform the daily worship for all the people, and on aJl special 
occasions he has to sacrifice the ret|uisiic number of 


fNIJI^'S NOIITII-IIAST rKONTiER 
C0V|^ goals. fowU and pigeons. Geew and ducks ttieR are none 
to be lound in all the seiilemcnts oreiiher Ali.i'or Miji. The Akas 

XTdraih""'* and reward 

To foBow an Aka (hrough liis domcsiic and public bfe, I »hail 

“c ^ ** '>“'e«in*-hou«. The Hrosso 

<3^01 build a house where he pleases, for lire spot on whkh he 
inlends to ereci Ills fuiure dwelling must first be ascertained to be 
a luck, spot. The Oeori therefore has to bo consulted, antmab 

Th« th pronounced to be propitious. 

the feUtng of tunber, and the collecting of the other bnUdiug 
^rab may proceeded with. All haring been collected, Fuxu 

. offerings, pan of which consist ia n portion of the 

building materials. ' •won «■ me 

rae house itself is generally sery sahsuntiafiy coostnicted It 
comf™hIv'’;^l'^^"" ’ V *"■* 

^emb mg d,. ^ ^ ^a^i^ .n,^. 

Brndv ^ I^r aad on ma-ouni of the strong winds, mats arc 

substantially 

All the iMmbers of one family or dan. including the slaves 

rote the - ™ 7tV“ ““ ‘‘"■'"“S •'"=«■ 

Tore ihc of Uw: family. The liou^c df Raja is ^00 

^ lonu^d ^ rcet brouid, a \oag row oT 

running the vihoh Icngtl] of ihu building. 

No earthfro vessels are luied b\ the aLt isAneaih ■ ■ 

They possess huge copper iurs^o hoM uf ^ 

snnnum ha. a s«y .wre^s^aS 

It, in fjac* oat m> ihac 21 Tii^inn piJ^dfusm mixetl ihtraugi] 

unimittn (p Tibctin ftuUJhiAnT N«ii- ^ ■nmiiwji. to b Aku 

in every t.re 

J^ucly call ihcrr. U,c priaM 

liiiTw chain*; RWJIV of tlMRi WCIT TthL/nriL™^ u inutaiion of 

prajicr^wbed 

of Kalor. the Kat-uwai Chid iiTuiiU *=“> 'he Hoosc 

'Jol in 11, ..I f..ney .h, n"”aK";V "”.."“ '*‘f*'"'.’‘''”P'-' <" Chakaoj wi,|. aa 

klcny all cmiia>xiun with RudJIuum. '-^btd p. s hiklljaiajiiJj, 
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family, smd for cooking and <iating» they use the brass puts and 
places which they obtain tn [he Ttapore bamm. 

Tlyc copper jars are not procured by thciiv in Assam, bui most 
Jikdy bartered from ihc Mijis. who again must hat'e brought ihcrti 
from Bulan. The granaries and stables are always built at some 
distance from the dwdling'housc for f^r of fire. 

The Afcas are polygamists: they can marry as many wives as 
thmr means allow* A marnuge among them is contracted in this 
wise: The parents or idaiis^ select ihc future wife from among 
the female friends of the family, those friends may be either Aka 
or Miji* for Mijis and Hrusso intcrmarfy. On the day appointed 
for the wedding* the services of the Deori are again called into 
requisition : pertly with a view to obtain the favour of die giads, 
but chiefly, 1 guess, in order to provide an abundance of meat for 
the hundreds of guests who arc to partake of the marriage-feast* 
and for whom great number of mithuio^ cov^^* goats imd fowls 
have (0 be killed* Tlic festivity^ i-C. the eating and drinking^or 
tlic Aitas* like all hill people indulge in ardent spirits—are to last 
at least five dnys and nights uirmierruptedly. 

The ntiptuiJs having Ihus been duly initiated* the bride and 
britlcgroom arc placed by the Deori beneath the canopy* formed 
of a piece of cloth spread out over them; he then winds 
another piece nf cloth found both, thereby tndicaiing their imion, 
and this ceremony over* they arc declared to be man and 
wife* 

At the birth of a child* again sacrifices arc brought* but no dis¬ 
tinction li made between Utc sexest a girl is considered as much a 
hlessing a boy: Uic murder of female infants, therefore, is fortu* 
nately not known amongst them* although Ihey w’tlcome the binh 
of a son With the same degree of joy with which such an event is 
hailed among fm' more civilized nations- 
tn like manner are the gods to be propitiated whcji the ground 
is hoed and the seed sown* and also ai harvest-time. 

Seasons qf sickness too require the services of the Deori, for 
the Aka is not in the habit of resorting to medicines of any 
kind to effecl a cure. If a UrtlsiO falls ill, fowls 40, are 
offered to Flixu, and the palicnt is mcsmerutcd; but should this 
prove unavailing* matters are left to the good pleasure of Fuxu 
aloDix 
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The dead among the Akas arc not burnt, hui btiricd,* A grove 
is dug four to live feel deep and the body revcicnUy depoifited therein, 
^cn a share of all his valuables is pl'oeed by the side of the dead, 
iccludiag hU spear, bow and arrows. Neat a plaiform is raised over 
the body lo keep the earth from fallmg upon it, and finally |j>e 
gmve is filled in and over it a small stockade of bamboos and 
sticks erected, and—in Hindu fashion—a iwece of doth is spread 
out over the whole. 

The Aka, although given to loot and robbery^ is yet no tdletr 
be is a great agriculturist. Unlike the Butlas, the Akas import no 
grain rrciri Assam, but subsist on the fruits of their own labour. 
Thej' cultivate the hoc plateaux on the backs of tbdr broad hills, 
and some of those smiling vaUcys that ^tch themselves out 
between their hills, miles in length and width. 

They hoc the ground and beat the surface fine; then pierce holes 
with a pointed stick, and drop into each hole three tO' four grains 
of rKc. Their rice-crops they dodare to be as good as* if not superior 
to those of the best parts of Assam. Besides the common kinds of 
r^. Ihey culltvote g kind of grain, called Dafla^lhan. of a imali 
Jtze but growing in numerous clusters; it is a grain, in fact, resembling 
^llct. Also vegetable of the same description aa those which art 

found in Assam, and pulses of various kinds arc culiivntcd by the 
Akas. 

l^crc arc, however, neither cotton, nor hemp and flajr plantations 
to be met with; the only fibre used by them and the Mijis^ us well 
as all the other hill tribes, is that derived from the rind of a tree 
known in Assam by the name of Odd. and used for nets and ropes 
The consequence is that, the women of the Akas neither .*ipin nor 
weave, but rely for thdf cotton cloth on the plains, as already 
mentioned. Nor do thi^- breed thesifkworm.^ known to the Assamese 
Though they covet the Eria Bor-Kapors of Assam, and the finer 
silk dhuths, yet they have never taken the trouble of introdudne 
the silkworm into their hills. 


^ NnselmcycT. in bis account of .^ka buiid 
portanl point iJmu m fonnef lim** ai least 1 he Alas placed the cnrase in "iSb 
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Thfi Atas keep liirgc Rocks of mlthuta or ajid cows— 

ihcif flesh is caieit, hut the ttUlk of cows and goals thty 

never touch, Thc^ breed pigs and rear fowls and pigeons in greai 
numbers, but geese and duck$ are forbidden to them by the gods. 

The Hrusso pride themseWes on being better feodm than any 
of the other hilimccL They cat the food of civilized people; never 
loueb the flesh of dogs, or dephanls, or other objectionable animals. 
They indulge in ihc use of opium and tobacco—in fact, the pipe 
jddom leaves the mouth of an Angka man or woman. Such a 
pipe is generally a bit of bamboo with a reed inserted into it at a 
right angle. Now and then^ howevorp Tibetan pipes of composition 
metui may be seen in use amongst them* They likciAtse chew bets] 
which they obtain in the plains, but lea as a beverage is not in use 
among ihcos* although they keep up a consmni intercourse wiib 
their Bulan neighbours. The well-known ardent drink however— 
a species of beer* called Mod—prepared by all Ihe aborigines of 
Assam and its frontier bibs, the Akas too drink to excess. 

The dress of the Aka has nodiing national* or nothing that 
could distinguish them from other hillmen that border on Assam, 
except the profusion of Eria cloth w^outid round their bodies in 
all mann er of ways, and a kind of half-tromieR which consist in 
a piece of Eria cloth Ued in such a fashion beneath the knee, as to 
allow the fringes lo Ivarig down over the ankles. When they move* 
the ample fokJi of this kind of legging keep swiagirg and dying 
about thejf feet, and thus this piece of garment seems to answer 
admirably the purpose for which it is intended, namely to keep off 
the leeches and sriiiging insectsuch as the mosquitoes and the 
diiru-duivL 

As a head-dress tlic Aka ohen wears a kind of ring-cap or crown 
mude of cane* iliree inches high with one or two tall feathers in 
fronL However* the fell caps of the Bulias are as commonly met 
w ith* while those w ho claim the rank of a Raja sport rings or crowns 
such as those alluded to, only made of thin wood instead of cane, 
and covcretl with embossed silver, Tugi himseif, however* never 
appears In the plains without his Tibetan hat of japanned wood 
of a bright yellow with a glass knob* and a blue silk damusk robe 
of Slate of Chinese manufacture, but rather fiuied* AH arc fond of 
beads, and they wear them in profusion. Tliui dressed up* they 
appear on state occasions only, the tong sword at th^ side, and one 
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or two minor wcapoiis for culting bciwJcs. When at home* the Ala 
looks more the savage, and dispenses with mosi of hb garments. 
But wmiee is severe, and then he appnaiiates the neighbourhood 
of Assam, and the cloth of the nci^of.r of Balipara.^ 

In appearance, the Aka bears the same famitydikeness with the 
other Turanian hill tribes; he is a W'el3*madc and strongly built 
man, with more of daring and deflaiLCe in his look than the Hafla 
or even the Naga. 

He is ignorant of the sn of reading and writing, and though he 
eoveis the prodiKtioiis of an which Assam and Butan supply, 
including Tibetan oil-pointings of Buddhist deities, yet docs he 
look down upon books. The offers of opening a school in their 
villages, ha\*e repeatedly been made to Tagi, but as ofieo politely 
refused. Tagi dreads ilie approach of the schoolmaster to hb 
hills, for he knows, that with the schoolmaster there would come a 
different code of morals and ethics; and he fears, that the English 
wtil succeed the whooltnastcr, und thus put an end to Tagi, and 
the selfish aims of the Aka people us regards the Mijb and the 
inhabitants uf the Balipara MchaJ. 


J 


A SOLDIER*S VIEW OF THE AKAS (lES4j 


(C. R. Maegregof,' Notes an the Akas and Akajand*, /'rw, A.S^., 
1884, No. XI, pp, i98 if.) 

The history of the tribes on the north-east frontier is very obscure, 
and that of the Akas (or Hrusso clan) is no exception, they as,^rt that 


' tioscinicycr nothing ot ihc diro of Alu ypticm pcfh^pj he 

noTtr *3w. Kennedy f descriptioa may thcf^fcite be tiscd to sufTki^i the 
itbovt. 'A Huimn’s dresit comhii of a doih wovud rouad the body viniltu- lo 
that worn by a ttuiu except thin it niadvs almoii to the fliibles and i» otien of 
Awamex nlk. She wcqre a of Assamese silt, noher loiiscr ihim a man". 
jftdtcL Her hair is mvariiiWr tieil ut the licaj. Rwutd her head a weii-io-do 
Aka wvjfliiuq wcais » very iirhcirtg ami pretty lillct of diver diatn-wort. In 
1 ^ v4Sc^pfiU vU-cr earnrinffs. whilst innunierabtc nocllitca of 

«Homcd beads encireje ^ n«.k- She fcnerahy also wears * jtaa. Ai i. rele the 
r®™ by the men. It may not he out of pla« 

otMtrtsaU ire pnide either m Ateam oflhe 
□ctghlxHmiiB pntu of Tuwui£.ibkl-, p. 
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they rame ongioaily frinn the south-east of the Aisam valley, and 
ihi£ h not jfnpfobiible, ivhea the fmd that thetr ^nn^uage astimllaics 
mort with that of the tribes bordering Mnmpur than with tbit of 
thdr immediiETe neighbours^ the Duhlas and Bliutias, is taken into 
considerniion. The Akas also assert that they are of noble origin, 
and every free Aku considers himself more or less a ‘Raja*; the 
manner and bearing of the free Akas is certainly in favour of their 
chums, as they assume a very hold and dignified air; nohiesy^ t/bSi^c 
IS dearly nuirkcd in their deponment, if not in their conduct. 

The Hrusso clan is divided Into two sections, and loadly caUed 
Kapachors (thieves of Colton) and Ha:^jilchowait (outers of a 
thousird heanhsjf: the abovc-mcJiiioncd names wett: besiqwed by 
the Assamese, and are now adopted by ihe Akas ihemiicives, who 
arc rather proud than otherwise of the appeJhitions. The Akas, 
like most of our mouniaii! mbes, delight in terrifying the dwellers 
in the plains, on whom diey look with ihc greatest contempt. 1 
was rnformed by an Aka Raja (so called) that the Kapachors had 
divided liie rrtpuzub of Baliparrt among themselves, and to each 
Raja was apportiimcd a ctruin number of houses, the inhabitanis 
of which were bound lo give lodgine and food gratis to their ms- 
pcctivc fcdiial lords (and their followers) whene^'er it might please 
them to visit (he plains* The inhabitants are also expected to present 
a yearly tribute in the shape of pigs* fowls, and silk clothes. 

About 300 yems ago ihe Akris, under a Raja called Bam, were 
■ietikd on the right hank of tiic river BhoroE nesir Eubk Pung* 
and to this day there arc evidences (in the shape of masonry, &c.), 
whkh bciiT witness lo the occupation of that site. In those days 
the Akas evidently built themselves (or made their slaves build 
for them) more snbstantial houses than they do now. The only 
specimen of a stone house which 1 have seen in Akaland was one 
to ilie west of Laby's village. This house was buih at the instigation 
a ad for the uocommodalion of a Buddhist priest from Thibet, 
who about half a centujy ago used to pay the Akoi yearly visits 
for the purpose of converting them lo Buddhism. I believe that 
as Jong as the priest was with them they adopted the tenets of 
Buddha, but directly the maiii died they resumed the old demon 
worship of their fathers. 

The Akas are demon worshippers, i.e. they believe in (he existence 
of variiouF good itn d evil spirits, who. if not propitiated, will harm 
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them. Hunij£r men lions the names of ihree gods^ Fujiu, jungle 
godt Feimn,. war god, and SiLu, hotischiild ]s<Nj; buL I coukJ get 
no deticuijc informatbn about tbeic three deities—in Tael, an in^ 
tdligent Aka, whom I interrogated on the subject, said lie had not 
heard of thern. Once a year the Akas pay a visit to ihe Maj'Bhoroli 
River^ and a saeriJke consisting of two mithtiti, two she-goaia, 
two pigs, and two cocks ts made ft> propitiate the gpirit of the 
ffaters\ If a person faJls ii[, pigs and fowls axe sacrificed (and 
eaten by the relations and friends of the sick person!) and invo¬ 
cations arc made* A few simple herbs axe jxsed as medieme, and 
for all stomachic disorders ginger Is freely used. The Akas call 
their principal deity "Karza*, the day god is culled ‘Ju*, i.c. sun, 
the night god ‘Huhee'* ut, moon, the stars* 'Ncit2i\ are minor 
deities.,.. At Khow^agaon, a village to the north of Mchdi’s, some 
flags wiere found, suppo^ied to be relics of Buddhism* The Akas 
usually consult omens before going on the war-palh, and 
sacrifice pigs, cocks, and goats to propiUate the spirit of war* 
ate but rarely kilted on these occasioru* as they arc considered too 
valuable. On the capture of the forest Babus by ihe Akas, Uic omens 
were consulted as lo their fate* The docision was both for and 
against their murder; so ! imagine that the Akas, tike the Nagas, 
interpret their omens to suit their own puqjoscs, and have no faith 
whatever in the Ltugunes. 

Corpses are buried, not burnt; a s rnnll sijuaix stone building 
aboui 4 feet high ts soroetiiHes eroded over the body. .A species of 
altar of split wotHl, streaked with blue dye and smeared with fowl’s 
bloodT la placed tnair the body, whicti ij always inieiTcd with the 
clothes worn by the individual when ative. Bruss cnoking utensib 
arc (when the deceased was fortunate enougli to have pos^sed 
Utem) placed in the fravc. 

Among the Akas women arc respected. The forest BnbLis who 
were domiciled during thejr captivity in im Aka bouschoid said 
that nothing asiontshed them so much as to sec the respect paid 
to the women. Wlicn there arc gucsu of both itscs in the hotae, 
the women are served first. Tlie high cstiuiaUmi m which the Aka 
male is said to hold hi* Iwtlcr-hjilf dtics not, howievorj prevent his 
using her for all the hard work in the fields, whilst he stays a: home 
and look* ttficr tlw children. Mniriage is j questcon of muLimJ 
liking (men generally select llieu bndes with rtfercacc to their 
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pbysi'caJ qudhJesK The ceremony of marriage generaliy t 3 ifc« 
plucc Vthcn ihc girl has attamed her fourteenth year. Should the 
union not be a fruitful one. the man is at liberty- to taJee mioihcr 
^vJ^e, A young girl painti licr face before she becomes a 

itiumed woman. A young man (m(mh who h usually the case 
among hill tribes^ is fur vainer about Ids penonal appearance than 
a young woman, also paints hh face, mere smudges, not in the 
artistic maMcr the Eastern Naga paints* At a mamage. mitfim 
are generally killed, and a feast is given. The bridegroom gives 
ftiUhun and pjgs lo the bride's father as a dowry. After the feast 
the young man takes his bride to Ms father’s house, and she becomes 
an mnmtc of the common dormitoo'. Although privacy in the 
mamed hfc of an Aka is unknown, yet the marriage tie is usually 
kept unbroken. Husband and wife eat from the same plate (a 
plantain leaf generally) together, Chfldreti are fed separate]v the 
mother cooks the food for the household and feeds the children, 
lo^ the evenings, when seated round the hearth (which is placed 
in the ctmrc of the room)* young men and girls dance in tnm 
moving tbar hands and feet with a kind of cadence, a smaU dmm 
ng beaten by one of the spectators during the pafomiance. 
f entertainment the old women dance to the music 

of fl fiddle The Aka fiddle is a curious kind of instrument, hai/^ 
from a muhm s rail serve ns siiings for the bow and a piece of sldn* 
stretched, covers the bamboo cup which is used for the bowl: 
the rosm with w^h the h(jw h occasionally rubbed is attached in 
Ihc convenient manner to the side of the bouL | must lay 

description, but I am 

told ih,it Uc Aka will listen toil for hours with tbo greatest pleasure. 
During the dances everyone, dqwn to the smafiest chili drinks 
the ricc wine, which is luckily not of an inioxicatimt natui^ 

^ very rare 

there bemg h^ly anything to steal which is not common property’ 
Murders are al&o of very rare occurrence. Should a man kill another 

h.n" h.;! f *1** and that he {the munlerer) should be 

fTOo. 0,e village. I was ii,for«.«l that on one occasion u 

to he M ^ * Kapachor. so three met. of the Kapaehors went 
to the Miji village whete the raurderer dwelt, took jurouaide the 
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viibgc. a/«I pul him to death with their swords, the other mhabitanti 

of the Miji village approving, or at any rate not preventing, the 

dcod. 

The Ahas are very hospitable, and guests are irealed to the b&t 
of everything, even chiliircn <who are very obedient} are taught to 
be hospitable. The houses are substantial erections, the sides of 
which arc planked: they vary in mt. La by *5 house, an average one. 
was 63 feet long by 15 feet wide, the height ihc machetn ti.e. floor! 
IS from The ground, depends on the slope of ihc ground—it may 
be 2 feet at one end and 6 feet at the other. One of the houses in 
Mehdi’s village measured 140 feet in length and 22 feet in wfdlh. 
Jn Ehf large houses there are partittons and swing doors: ihe hre^ 
pLices are usually in the mid die of the dormitory, and round this 
all the maitbm of the family, both young arid old, sleep. The 
roofs are formed: at a good angle for running the rain off by placing 
mats over the bamboo framework and covering them with cane 
leaves: the canes reach to Ihe machaiL There is very little attempt in 
decorating ihc front of the house; a few horns of the miihun, &c,, 
arc sometimes pui up. Pigs and poultry Ijvc under the Boor, Sanitary 
ideas do not CTiist in the Aka mind. 

The Akas wear a kind of toga made of rough Assamese silk or 
of Bhutm blanket doth. Leggings are also worn; these are tied at 
the knee and. folded romid the leg, giving them the appearance of 
irousers. The limis are bare, and they do not wear shoes. Their 
head-covering consists of cane hats like those wom by the Daphios, 
or rough felt skull caps similar to those used by the Bhudas, Oc¬ 
casionally a thrcc-dcckcd cane hat, like those used in Thibet, is 
wom; but the use of this hat is, 1 believe, confined to the Chiefs. 
Ear-rings and beads, of which the .Akas fin common with all the 
tribes On the TTorth-cai.t frontier) ure inordinately fond, complete 
the costume, .A cumerband in which a sword is placed, is usually 
part of the dress. The women art decently dad, geoeraJly in Erin 
silk clothes; they wear necklaces of beads, and some of them orty 
about egg-shaped silver cases obtamed from Bhutan. These silver 
ornaments are mudi valued, and worn only by (be wives of Chiefs. 

The principal weapon of the Aka is a long sword, the blade being 
4 feet long and handle about 4 inches. Near ihc hilt the sword 1 $ 
not i^hnrpcncd, and often A piece of doth folded round, so as 
to enable the owner lo use the sword in -a two-handed fashion, and 
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in this wuy the weapon is generally used. Tlic bow and arrows 
constiruiB, however, the most cfTcctivc wcaptrn of the Akas; the 
bow is an or<iimry one fl did not observe any cross-bows)* the 
arrows, some of which have iron barbs, are usually poi^ned with 
aconite: the aconite is mixed up wiih some kind of adhesive sub¬ 
stance, and siucN on *o the arrow-head. The poison is obtained 
from the Mijis, who get it from the higher ranges behind them. 
I WHS in/ormed by an Aka that it was expensive, a pig being usually 
the price of a very ^all piece. Immediaiely a wound is received* 
it should be well scoured out with a knife; well washed with wrater, 
and if the wound is in a limb, a bandage should be ti^tly tied above; 
EtimuJants itbould also be given to the wcimdod mam Some Gurkhas 
used the bark of a tree, which they first chewed into a pulp. When 
a man w»4S hit, some of this pulp was given to the man to chew 
and some forced into the wound. The bark had a smell like lemon. 
I saw this used in two cases, one of which was fatal and in the other 
the wopiided mao recovered—the recovery w^, I think* due to 
the skilful treatmeot of the wounded man by the surgeon and act 
to the supposed aniidote. I only mention the use of this bark as 
an antidote believed in by the Gurkhas, os any infonnatioa bearing 
00 !he subjoci may be useful. 

The Akas possessed a few old muskets and a few' guns, which 
they had looted from Bali para (these were, hoivcver, all given up 
before the eixpedidon left the lullsT 
PanJij (sharp pointed pieces of bamboo hardened by being 
half burnt)* are placed in the ground to retard the advance or stay 
the pursuit of an enemy* They arc very good ohslacles against 
men who are not well booled, A collection of rocks placed upon 
a kind of scuifolding of bamboos and held in position by single 
canes* which can be severed at a blow, are. owing to the precipitoits 
nature of the hills* most formidable obstacles. These obstacles 
commonly aired booby traps, are usually placed so as to command 
a path ascending a steep bill-side; and as the path generally rigzags. 
the rocks, when liberated from the cage, strike it in several places 
before finding a rcsting-pliuce at the bottotn. 

The stockades of the Akas are strong and well-built; they are 
conitructed of double row s of bamboos placed upright in the ground. 
In the middle earth and stones are placed to a height of about 4 
feet, the stockades being 10 or 12 r«l high* a perfect de 
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frisf Of pointed bamboos 4rc firmly ^utcd in the ^ockad» (so 
firmly arc iJic pojnied bamboos ^urod that it take? one ii cot^ 
sidembk time to cut a through). These stockades are coo- 
strutted near the summit of a hill and in such a position that it is 
almost imposjubb for u twodeggtsd aniimil to ’turn* them, iTic 
Akas keep a good supply of targe stones behkd ific steefcadeit to 
hurl at an advancing foe. 

In my opinion the Aka does not take kindly to Ihe war-poih. 
A ihiei-ing otpeditinn, where there is a mintmum of danger and a 
maximum of loot, is more in his line. In the late expoditiion. the 
Akas relied to a great extent on the (supposed) inaccessibility of 
their counirj * and this* combined with their ignorance of the nature 
of the troops they were to meet* gave them a certain amount of 
gonlidenoe. At the aertiou at the Tenga River on the Sth January, 
they blew horns and kept up a peculiar kind of war-chant; this 
was done probably with the object of encouraging each other and 
of striking terror into the hearts of their foes, Thb method of fighting 
Is quite opposed to thdr usual one, which is essentially a system of 
ambuscades and surprises* and in this system they excel. Small 
bodies of men will crouch quietly for hours in the jungle, hiding 
themselves with the aid of leaves and bushes* which they plant in 
from of them* and wait for the arrival of a convoy, mto which they 
will fire a volley of poisoned urraws and decamp down the hill-side. 

TTie Akas do not* so fiir as I am aware* mutilate the slain* nor 
do they torture a prisoner* 

When the Aka is ua the war-path be must* of courec* have his 
provisions with him t these arc generally carried by one of the slaves* 
and consist of rice tcooked )* rice wine. Indian com* &c. The cooked 
rice is carried in long bamboo tubes; several of these are placed in 
a basket and carried on the slave’s back; dtus one slave cun carry 
the provisions for three men for about a week. Nearly oil the in* 
habitants of Ramdugaon* on the soutlj (right) bank of the Tcnga 
River* are slaves to the Akas, \Vhene%er Mehdi* Chundi and Co, 
Wish to make a roic4 the Romdagaon men arc ordered to send ii 
contingent to aci as copies and tighring men* 

Bridges.—These are of two kinds* vi^** the cime cradle suspension 
and ththako. The former, whkh is used when the river is very deep 
and rapid* is formed by one or more long und strong canes which 
are sireiched from bank to bank; they are attached at either end 
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10 kind of sciUTolding of kcUriboos^ whlclt is kcpi sccuj^ly in 
poikidon by the aid of large siotics piled round it If ihere is a con- 
venient ifre. one end of the cane is attached to it, Round the thick 
C4inc three or four ihjn cane loops are attached, and to this ij fastened 
another cane, which is used as a pulley; the voyager seats himscli' 
in the cane loops, thrown his head well back, grasps the cane above 
him, throws his legs over the canc, arid allows himself to slide down 
the cane. Up to his arrival at the centre the work Is easy, after that 
he lios to haul himself uphill, using his hands and feel, his body 

supported in the smalt cane loops. This is a very fatigomg 
process, and a severe siraiji on the muscles. When women and 
children arc obliged to use the cradle bridge (and all must use it 
in the mins), they arc hauled across by means of the pulley, and 
in this way nearly all the stores for the advanced party were crossed 
o>ef the Maj-Bhoroii, A cradle basket capable of holding two 
maunds was constructed by one of the Survey Officers, and in this 
provisions and baggage were pulled across. The width of the River 
Maj’-Bhcroli where the .Aka cradle bridge is constructed is about 
65 yards, and the water rushes below in a regular torrenL The other 
desenption of bridge h called by the Assamese a hak^ bridge: 

11 is somewhat like a trestle bridge; the roadway is made of 
bamboos, and the whole structure, which is rather infirm, is lied 
together by cane lashings and ciecperSv 

The Akas trade with Bhutan to the north-west, and with the 
plains of Assam to the south. Front Bhutan the following articles^ 
viz., clothing, warm blankets, daof, swords, and silver ornaments, 
arc obtained, and rupees, which arc got by the sale of rubber to 
the Kyahs in the plains, are gi^cn m exchange. 

From Assam the Akas procure rupees, iron, salt, cotton, and 
silk goods. Rubber is the chief source of wealth of the Akas. Good 
rubber (i.c. not mbber shells filled up with mud, a common trick 
of the simple savage) is worth about Rs 60 a nrnimd. At present 
the rubber supply h large; but the feckless way in which the Akas 
treat the tiees will probably soon lessen their source of supply. 
The social status of the Aka is generally estimated by the number 
of miikifi (scmi-domcsticaied bisonj which he is the owitcr of. 
The value of these animals averages about Rs W; they are tised 
only as an article of food, and are not used for agricultural purposes, 
neither arc they milked ilhc Akus, in common ^vith all the hill 
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tribes on the corth’cnsr frontier, tooSc upon milk as an imdean 
articJc, and never use ti). Mitfnm are given by a bridegrooni to the 
bridc^s'father as a dowry^ Mlt/tua are kilted and eaten at feasts, 
and sometimes they arc killed sacriBce, Pigs and fowls are 
also very largely consumed by the Akas. The dUef article of food 
is, of course, rice; milktf Indian com« yam$, Job*s lears, and a 
large species of bean (which is very palatable when smoked over 
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‘ We may note Ihot tbo Akas In later yoan cooiimned to vria the respect of 
those who %isited them. Thus Captain NeurvQlc wrote of them to 1925 that 
*theae Akaa are in eaedkoi and moiX itoenattog people, they are much more 
civifieod than the Ouflias aod they axe capable of ^reat improvement’. Kennedy 
Loo OtHcrvo that *tbc Akas arc a fnadi tnoic enli^Lteited and ctviltoed people 
than the ocher hilt tribes lUnher east'. 
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